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PREFACE. 



The four Essays which I here lay before the public, contain 
the ripest results of mj laborious researches into the Sacred 
Writings and Religion of the Zoroastrians. Their principal 
aim is to present in a readable form, all the materials for 
judging impartially of the character of the Scripture and Religion 
of the Parsees. The Scripture being written in a language very 
little explored hitherto, I have thought it necessary to supply an 
outline of its grammar ; a principal use of which I trust may 
be to enable the Parsees to learn their Sacred language, and 
make researches of their own into their Zend Avesta. The 
Roman Alphabet has been employed throughout ; and my system 
of transliteration may be learnt from the alphabet of Zend charac- 
ters with their Roman equivalents, which is added at the end. 

My best thanks are due to my subscribers, who have enabled 
me to bring out the work. 

MARTIN HAUa 

Poona, 2nd February 1862. 
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I. 



HISTOR Y 



OF THE 



RESEARCHES INTO THE SACRED WRITINGS 
AND REUGION OF THE PARSEES 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES DOWN TO THE PRESENT. 



1.— THE REPORTS OF THE GREEKS, ROMANS, 
ARMENIANS, AND MOHAMMEDANS. 

In this chapter I intend to give a brief outline of the gradual 
acquaintance of the western nations with the Zoroastrian religion, 
(now professed only by the small Parsee community in India, and 
by a very insignificant portion which remained in the anciejit 
fatherland in Persia,) and principally to trace the history of the 
scientific researches attempted in Europe into the original records 
of this ancient creed, where the true doctrine of the great Zoroas- 
ter and his successors, buried for thousands of years, is to be 
found. 

To the whole ancient world Zoroaster*s lore was better known 
by the name of the doctrine of the Magi, which denomination was 
commonly applied to the priests of India, Persia, and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made in the Prophet Jeremiah 
(39, 3), who enumerated among the retinue of king Nebuchadnez- 
zar at his entry into Jerusalem, the ** Chief of the Magi" (rob 
Tnag in Hebrew), from which statement we may distinctly gather, 
that the Magi exercised a great influence at the court of Baby- 
Ionia 600 years B. G. They were, however, foreigners, and are 
not to be confounded with the indigenous priests. In the Old 
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Testament no account of this religion is given ; only once 
(Ezekiel VIIL, 16,17) it' is hinted at.* The Persians, whoso 
only priests the Magi appear to have been, however, are never 
spoken of as adherents to idolatry. The Persian kings, chiefly 
Cyrus, (called Koresh in Hebrew, Kurush in the cuneiform 
inscriptions) favored the Jews. In Isaiah this great king is 
WK.,/- called " tho anointed of the Lord (mashiakh in Hebrew 
45) 1,), the shepherd who carries oat the Lord's decrees 
(44, 28) ; he is the eaglef called from the orient, the man 
appointed by the Lord's counsel (46, 11) ; he is strength- 
ened by the Lord to subdue the keathens (45, l.)J From 
these high terms, in which king Cyrus, who professed the 
religion of the Magi, is spoken of, we are entitled to infer that 
this religion was not so diametrically opposed to the Mosaic as 
the other ancient religions were ; that Cyrus, at all events, was no 
idol worshipper, — a supposition, we shall find confirmed by Hero-^ 
dot us, and by the sacred books of the Parsees themselves. The 
Zoroastrian religion exhibits even a very close afSnity to, or rather 
identity with several important doctrines of the Mosaic religion 
Ifcnd Christianity, such as the personality and attributes of the 
devil, and the resurrection of the dead, which are both ascribed 
to the religion of the Magi, and are really to be found in the pre- 
sent scripture of the Parsees. It is not to be ascertained whether 
these doctrines were borrowed by the Parsees from the Jews, or by 
the Jews from the Parsees ; very likely neither is the case, and in 
both these religions they seem to have sprung up independently* 

* The religious custom aHuded to in Eh^ekiel^ andonbtedly refers to the religion of 
tfte Magi. The prophet complains that some of the Jewii worship the snn, holding 
towards their face certain twigs. Bxactly the same custom as being observed by the 
Magi of holdingr a bundle of twigs in the hands, when eugaged in praying, is reported 
by Strabo (XY., p. 733, edition of Casaubon). It is the so-called Barsom (Bere^ma i& 
Zend) used up to- this time by the Parsee priests when engaged in warship. 

t In Aeschylus^s celebrated play ''the PiBrsians,*" the eagle is the symbol of the' 
Persian empire (verses 205-10). The eagle was, as Xenophon reports, (Cyropoedia VII.» 
I. 2.) the ensign of the ancient Persians. 

% The Hebrew word goyim^ (literary * people*) used in the plural as it is here^ 
denotes the heathenish nations, the idol worshippers,, in theii strictest opposition to th» 
Israelites. 
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ta the Zend-Avesta we meet only with two words,"** which may bo 
traced to the Semitic languages, neither of them referring to re- 
ligious subjects. In the later boolcs of the Old Testament we 
find several Persian words, and many names, but they have 
nothing to do with religion. The most famous of these Persian 
words in the Old Testament now spread over the whole civilised 
worlds is the word ^* paradise," which means originally a park, 
« beautiful garden fenced in.f 

The name Magi occurs even in the New Testament. In the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew (2, 1) the Magi (Greek magoi, 
translated in the English Bible by '' wise men") came from the 
£a8t to Jerusalem, to worship the new born child Jesus, at 
Bethlehem. That these Magi were the priests of the Zoroastrian 
religion, we know from Grecian writers. 

The earliest account of the religion of the Magi among the 
Greeks, is to be found in Hbrodotus, the father of history* 
(450 B. C.) In his first book (ch. 131-32), we read the follow- 
ing report on the Persian religion :— 

*' I know that the Persians observe these customs. It is not 
customary among them to have idols made, temples built, and 
altars erected ; they even upbraid with foUy those who do so. I 
can account for that, only from their not believing that the gods 
are like men, as the Hellenes do. They are accustomed to 
bring sacrifices to Zeus on the summits of mountains ; they cal^ 
the whole cekstial circle Zeus. They bring sacrifices to the snn, 
moon, earth, fire, water and winds, these elements originally being 
the only objects of worship ; but they accepted from the As- 

* These are tan&ra^ an oven ; and Aard, monntain to be found only in the name 
ffaro berezaiti, % e, high mountain considered to be the head of all mountains ; pre. 
wryed now-a-days in the name Elborz. Tan^a is evidently the same with the 
Hebrew taiv&r (Gren. XY., 17. Isaiah XX2I., 9) an oven ; Kara is identical with 
har is Hebrew, i. e. mountain. 

t The original form of the word ispairi-daSza (in the Zend-Avesta), i. e. circum- 
vallation ; in Hebrew we find it in the form pardea ; in Greek 9» paradeisoa. Pairi is 
peri in Greek ; daiza corresponds deha in Sanskrit, i. e. enclosure, generally applied to 
the body. Of the same root is the Bnglish thick (very likely identical with S. digdha 
past participle of the root dih to besmear, pollute, in a more comprehenrive sense 
** surround.".) 
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Syrians and Arabs the worship of Aphrodite, the Queen of 
Heaven, whom the Assyrians call Mylitta, the Arabs Alitta, 
the Persians Mi^ra.* 

'^ The Persians bring sacrifices to the aforesaid gods in the 
following manner. They neither erect altars nor kindle fires 
when they are about to bring a sacrifice ; they neither use liba- 
tions, nor flutes nor wreaths, nor barley ; but when any one is 
willing to bring a sacrifice, he then carries the sacrificial beast 
to a pure spot, and after having twined round his turban a great 
many wreaths of myrtle in preference to any other leaf, he in- 
vokes the deity. The sacrificer ought not to pray only for his 
own prosperity ; he must also pray for the welfare of all the 
Persians, and for the king, because he is included among them. 
When he has cut the animal into pieces, he then boils its flesh, 
spreads the softest grass he can get, especially preferring clover, 
and places the pieces of flesh on it. After having made this 
arrangement, one of the Magi who is present, sings a theo- 
gony,-}- as they call the incantation (which is used) ; without one 
of the Magi no sacrifice can be brought. After waiting a short 
time, the sacrificer takes oflf the pieces of flesh, and uses them as 
he likes4" 

In the 138th Chapter of the same book, the father of history 
says: '* Lying is regarded as the most discreditable thing 
by them ; next to it is the incurring of debt, chiefly for this reason, 
that the debtor is often compelled to tell lies. If any one of 

* Here Herodotus has committed a mistake ; not as to the matter, bat as to the 
name. The Persians, in later times, worshipped a great female deity, -who might be 
compared with the Mylitta of the Babylonians (the Astarte of the Old Testament), but 
she was called Anahita (in the Zend-Avesta, and in the cuneiform inscriptions), known 
to the Arabs and Grecian writers by the name of Ahaixis. She represented the beneficial 
influence of water. Hitra is the well known sun-god of the Persians and a male deity* 

t Herodotus, who shews throughout the whole report, an intimate knowledge of the 
Persian sacrifices, means by thegony here, those sections of the sacred books which 
are called Tathta or invocations, containing the praises of all the feats achieved by the 
deity in whose honour the sacrifice is to be brought. See the third chapter. 

I This custom is still maintained by the Parsees. The flesh (or any other ofiiering) 
to be offered is first consecrated by the priest, then for a short time left near the fire, 
and finally taken off by the sacrificer, to be used by him ; but it is never thrown into 
the fixe. 
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the inhabitants of a town is affected with leprosy, or white spots, 
(another kind of leprosy) he cannot enter the town, nor have 
any intercourse with the other Persians ; they believe him to 
have that disease in consequence of having sinned in one way 
or other against the sun.* All foreigners affected with these 
diseases are driven out of the country ; for the same reason many 
expel even white pigeons. They neither make water, nor spit, 
nor wash their hands in a river ; nor will they allow any one else 
to do so ; for they pay a high reverence to rivers." 

In another passage (III. 16) Herodotus reports that the Per- 
sians believe Fire to be a god ; wherefore Cambyses committed 
a great sin, as he says, in burning the corpse of the King Amasis. 

The chief Greek writers on the manners and religion of the 
Persians were Ktbsias (B. 0. 400,) the well known physician to 
King Artaxerzes II., Deinon (B. G. 350), who is looked upon as a 
great authority in Persian matters by Cornelius Nepos (in the life 
of Konon), Thbopompos, of Chios, (B. C. 300) and Hermippos, 
the philosopher of Smyrna, (B. C. 250). Ihe books of all these 
writers being lost, save some fragments preserved by later 
authors, such as Plutarch, Diogenes of Laertb, and Plijjt, 
wecannbt judge how far they were acquainted with the religion 
of the Magi. The two chief sources whence to derive in- 
formation on the religion of the Magi, were for the Greeks and 
Romans. Thbopompos' eighth book of the history of King 
Philip of Macedonia, which was entitled •* on miraculous 
things," where chiefly the doctrine of the Magi was treated ; and 
Hermippos, who wrote a separate book " on the Magi." We 
are left without information, whether or not Theopompos 
borrowed his statements on the lore of the Magi from his inter- 
course with the Persian priests themselves ; but Hermippos, who 
composed, besides his work on the Zoroastrian doctrine, biogra- 
phies of lawgivers, the seven sages of Greece, &c., is reported by 
Pliny (Historia Naturalis XXX., 1) to have made very laborious 
investigations into all the Zoroastrian books, which were said to 

* The name giyen to sinners against the snn is mithrd-drukhs, i. e. one who has 
beli ed mithra (sun). Sach diseases were believed to be the consequence of lying. 
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<;omprise two millions of verses, and to have stated the contents 
t>f each book separately. He therefore really seems to Iiave had 
some knowledge of the sacred language and texts of the Magi, 
for which reason the loss of his work is greatly to be regretted* 

It is not my intention to produce all tlie reports on the Zoroas-* 
trian religion and customs to be met with in the ancient writers, 
but I shall only point out some of the most important. 

According to Diogenes of Laerte (Pro-CBmium, chap. 6), 
EuDOXOS and Aristotle stated, that in the doctrine of the Magi 
there were two powers opposed to each other, one representing 
the good god, called Zeus and Ormasdbs (Ahuramazda, Ormuzd), 
and the other representing the devil, whose name was Hades 
and A&ElMANios (Angrd Mainyus, Ahriman.) Of this chirf 
doctrine of the MagiTHEOPOMPOS had given a further illustration. 
According to Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride) and Diogenes of 
Laerte (Pro-oemium, chap. 9) he reported that Oromasdes ruled 
f for three thousand years alone, and Areimanios for three 
. thousand more. After this period of six thousand years had 
elapsed, they began to wage war against each other, one at- 
tempting to destroy the other ; bnt finally, (he says) Areimanios 
}s to perish, mankind is to enjoy a blessed state of life ; men 
{ will neither be any more in need of food, nor will they cast 
shadows ; the dead are to rise again, men will be immortal, and 
everything is to exist in consequence of their prayers. 

A brief, but full account of Zoroaster's doctrine is to be found 
in Plutarch's book " on Isis and Osiris" (chap. 46-47,) which 
being in detail, seems to have been borrowed from a writer who 
was actually acquainted with the original texts. The philosopher 
Hermippos, above mentioned, being the only scholar of antiquity 
who can be supposed with sufiScient reason to have had a real 
knowledge of the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta, we may 
regard him as the author of Plutarch's statements. These are 
as follows :— 

** Oromasdes sprang out of the purest light ; among all things 
perceived by the senses that element most resembles him ; Arei- 
manios sprang out of darkness, and is therefore of the same 
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nature with it. Qromasdes, who resides as far beyond the 8un» 
as the sun is far from the earth, created six gods (the six 
Ameshagpentas, now Amshashpand, the archangels) ; the God of 
benevolence (vohumano, i. e. "good-mind," now caihd BahmanJ 
the god of truth, Ashavahista ; ArdibeheshtJ ; the god of order 
(Khshathra vairya ; ShahravarJ ; the god of wisdom Armaiti ; 
Isfendermat) ; B,nd the god of wealth and delight in beauty (HauT'^ 
vatat and AmereW^ Khorddd and AmeredddJ. But to counter- 
balance him, Areimanios created an equal number of gods 
counteracting those of Oromasdes Then Oromasdes decorated 
heaven with stars, and placed the star Sirius (Tistrya^ Tasktar) 
at their head as a guardian. Afterwards he created twenty-four 
other gods,"** and set them in an egg ; but Areimanios forthwith 
created an equal number of gods who opened the egg ; in con- 
sequence of this, evil is always mingled with good. Thus the 
good god and the demon are engaged in a constant war. Of 
plants and animals some belong to the good, some to the evil 
spirit ; to the good one belong dogs, birds ; and crabs ; to the evil 
one, water-rats. At the end, the time is to come when Areima- 
nios will perish, and disappear in consequence of disease and 
famine, caused by himself. Then the earth will become even» 
and equal, and there will be only one state, and one language,, 
and one and the same manner of living to the happy men who 
then speak only one language. 

Stbabo the geographer (6. C. 60) has given in the 15th book 
of his celebrated geography an account of the religion and cus- 
toms of the Magi, of which I shall translate some passages. 
*' To whatever deity the Persians may bring a sacrifice," says he,. 
" they first invoke fire, which is fed at their sacred places with 
dried barkless pieces of wood, and is never to be extinguished ; 

m 

* This statement seems at the first glance to be very strange. Bat one Tcay easily 
explain it from the Zend texts. This writer had evidently in view the 30 genii pre- 
siding over the particalar days of the month ; he was informed, or he gathered it from 
his own reading of the texts, that there are two distinct classes of divine being to be 
worshipped, six forming the higher order, twenty-four the lower ; the Supreme being, 
the creator Ahuramazda, was not comprised in these. In the Parsee^ Calendar 
(Sirozah, SO days) Ormazd is included in the number. 
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they put fat over it, and pour oil into it ; if any body happens to 
throw or blow into it any thing dirty, or dead, he is to die ; the 
fire is to be kindled by blowing. 

In another passage (XL p. 512) he enumerates as Persian 
deities Anaitis Omanes, and Anadates or Anandatesj*^ 

Pausanius, the celebrated Grecian traveller (ISO A.D.) has 
the following report on the fireworship of the Magi Y. 27, 3). 
In the temples of the Persians there is a room where ashes of 
another colour than those being burnt on the altar^ are to be 
found.f To this room he first repairs, puts dry wood upon the 
altar, puts on the tiara, and then sings the invocation of the god, 
reading it from a book, in a language utterly unintelligible to the 
Greeks. The wood is to be ignited on the ashes, without fire, 
and to flame up into a bright blaze. 

I shall pass over Dio Ghrysostomos (130 A.D.) who has 
left to us, in his sermons, some remarks on the theological ideas 
of the Magi, chiefly on their comparing the universe with a cha- 
riot in continual motion, which is drawn by four horses ; but I 
shall give a translation of an important passage of the historian 
Agathias (500 A.D.) respecting Zoroaster. He says (II, 24) : 
**Tiie present Persians almost entirely neglect their former 
customs, and have even changed them, and observe some 
strange and spurious usages, professing the doctrines of Zo-« 
roaster, the son of Ormasdes.j; The time when this Zoroaster 
or Zarades (he is called by these two names) flourished and 
gave his laws, is not to be ascertained. The Persians now-a- 
days simply say, that he lived at the time of Hystaspes ; but it 
is very doubtful, and doubt cannot be resolved whether this Hys- 

* Anaites Andhitdt a goddess, representing the celestial waters. Omanes is Yohu- 
mand-Bahman ; Anandates is Ameretat, genius of the trees. 

t The two kinds of ashes mentioned here are those of the Dad-g&h (DAityd-g&tas) 
or common hearth of the temple (or any house) and of the Atesh-gdii or place for the 
sacred fire, which is fed with the greatest care. By tiara (a turban) the Penom (paiti- 
dd>na) is meant, a cloth, used to cover the lips to prevent the sacred fire from being 
polluted. Pausanius weU describes here the divine service as performed before the 
sacred fire. The observance is still maintained. 

% Plato ( Alcibiades I., p. 121) says the same, calling Zoroaater a son of Ormazdes 
c. €., Ahuramazda, Ormazd. 
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taspes was the father of Dadus or another Hystaspes. 

At whatever time he may have lived, he was at all events 
their prophet, and the master of the Magic rites. He after hav- 
ing changed the ancient form of worship, introduced manifold 
and strange doctrines. For they (the Persians) formerly worship- 
ped Zeus and Kronos, and all other gods celebrated by the Greeks, 
only under other names, as for example they call Zeus, Bel^ He- 
racles, Saudes^ Aphrodite, Anailis,* and the others otherwise as 
is reported by Bebosos the Babylonian, and ATHENOELSd and 
SiMAKOS, who wrote on the most ancient history of the Assy- 
rians and Medians.** 

Before I conclude my notice of these Grecian records, and pro- 
ceed to those of the Armenians and Mohammedans, I shall notice 
some passages of later Grecian writers, who lived after Christ at 
the time of the Sa^nids, on the supposed primitive principle of 
Zoroastrian theology, of which I shall treat fully in the last chap- 
ter of this book. 

The first Grecian writer who alludes to it, is Damascius. In 
his book "on primitive principles" (125th pag. 384 ed. Kopp) 
he says, " The Magi and the whole Arian nationf consider, as 
Eudemos writes, some Space, and others Time as the universal 
cause, out of which the good god as well as the evil spirit were 
separated, or as others assert, light and darkness, before these 
two iq>irits arose.** 

On the same matter Theodoeos of MOPSUESXIA writes as fol- 
lows, according to the fragment preserved by the polyhistor 
Photios (Biblioth 81). In the first book of his work (on the 
doctrines of the Magi), says Photios, j; he propounds the nefarious 
doctrine of the Persians which Zarastrades introduced, \vl. that on 



* In this report true and fake statements are mixed together. It is true that the 
re]i|[ion of the Parsees anterior to Zoroaster was much nearer to that of the Greeks 
than after his time : hut it is not true that the Persians at that time worshipped 
Bel, who was the chief god of the Babylonians, and entirely unknown to the Zend 
Avesta. 

t By this name the Medians are to he understood. According to Herodotus their 
original name was ** ArioL" 
% He was a Christian. 
2 
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ZAROUAJif* whom he makes the ruler of the whole universe, and 
calls him Destiny ; and who when bringing sacrifices in order to 
generate Hormisdas, produced both Hormisdas and Satan. 

This opinion on the primitive principle of the Zoroastrian the- 
ology, seems to have been current among the Christians at the time 
of the Sassanids, as we may learn more fully from Armenian 
writers of the 5th century, from EZNIK, who wrote a book against 
heretical opinions, and from £LlSiBns, who compiled a history cff 
Yartan, and the wars waged by the Armenians against the Per- 
sians. I shall give a translation of Eznik's report. He says in 
his refutation of heresies (in the second book) containing a " re- 
futation of the false doctrine of the Persians : — ** 

** Before any thing, heaven or earth, or creatures of any kind 
whatever, therein were existing, Zeruan existed, whose name 
means fortune or glory.^ He brought sacrifices for a thousand 
years, in the hope of obtaining a son, Ormizt by name, who was 
to create heaven, earth, and every thing therein. After having 
spent a thousand years in sacrificing, he began to deliberate. Are 
these sacrifices of mine to produce any effect, and will a son, 
Ormizt by name, be born to me ? While he was thus deliberating, 
Ormizt and Arhmen were conceived in the womb of their mother, 
Ormizt as the fruit of his sacrifices, Arhmen as that of his doubts. 
When Zeruan was aware of this event, he said, two sons are in the 
womb ; he who will come first to me, is to be made king. Ormizt, 
having perceived his father's thoughts, revealed them to Arhmen, 
saying, Zeruan, our father intends to make him king who shall be 
born first. Having heard these words, Arhmen perforated the 
womb, and appeared before his father. But Zeruan, when he saw 
him, did not know who he was, and asked him, who art thou ? 
He told him : — * I am thy son.' Zeruan answered him, my son 
is well scented and shining, but thou art dark, and ill-scented. 
While they were thus talking, Ormizt, shining and well scented, 
appeared before Zeruan, who, seeing him, perceived him at onee 

* He means Zarvan akamna, i.e. boondless time. 

t This inteipretation is wrong. The word zarvan means simply " time" in 
Zendavesta, preserved in the modem Persian zamdn. 
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to be his son Ormizt on account of wbom he was sacrificing. He 
took the rod,* which he had used in sacrificing, and gave it to 
Ormizt, saying: Hitherto this has been used by myself in bring- 
ing sacrifices for thy sake; henceforth thou may st sacrifice for my 
sake. When Zeruan handed over his rod to Ormizt, and blessed 
him, Arhmen approached, him saying : Hast thou not vowed to 
make that one of thy two sons King who should first come to 
thee ? Zeruan, in order to avoid, breaking his vow, replied to 
Arhmen : Oh thou liar and evil doer ! the empire is to be ceded 
to thee for nine thousand years ; but I place Ormizt over thee as 
chief, and after nine thousand years^ he will reign and do what he 
like. Then Ormizt and Arhmen began the work of creation ; 
every thing produced by Ormizt was good and right, and every 
thing wrought by Arhmen was bad and perverse." 

From both these Armenian writers* SzNiiC and Elisabus, we 
further learn, that the Zoroastrians at their times (5th ceiTtury 
A. D.) were split into, two parties^ inimically opposed to each 
other ; the one is called Moa (Magi, Maghava,) the other 

ZENDLE^f 

I shall now pass over to MoHAMMBBAlf writers, who lived after 
the conquest of Persia by the Mohammedans (640 A. D.); but 
I can notice of course only some interesting passages. 

M'ASUDI, the celebrated Arabian historian and traveller (950 
A. D.), has preserved tons the following notice of the sacred- 
books of the Parsees.| The first booh, made by Zbbadusht, 
was Avestaw The Persians, not being able to understand it, 
Zeradusht made a commentary, which they called Zend ; further 
he made a commentary to this commentary, and called it Pazekd. 
After Zeradusbt's death the Persians made a commentary of the 

* This is the so calldd Bftrsom (Bere^ma, a bundle of tmgs) used by the Paraee 
pnests always, when engaged in worship. 

t The Magi were chiefly spread in the West, in Media and Persia ; the Zendiks in 
the East, in Bactria. The former seem to have acknowledged only the Atesta or 
original texts of the sacred writings ; the latter followed the traditional explanation, * 
called Zend. 

} S. Ghwolsohn in the Zeitschrift der Dentsch Morgenlaadiachen Gesellscbalt, 
Vol. VI., p. 408-9. 
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commentary, and an explanation of all the books just mentioned, 
and called it Yazdah.* 

In another passage, he has the following remark on the origin 
of the word Zbndik, i. e. heretic in Persian :— 'the Zbnd being 
only a commentary- on what was formerly revealed from heaven 
(viz. the Avbsta), the Persians called any one, who put forward 
religious opinions opposed to the A vesta, a Zendik, because he 
held his own interpretations (Zend) against that of the 
" Avesta." 

On Zoroaster's age he remarks that according to the Ma^i he 
lived 280 years before Alexander the Great (about 516 years 

B. C.)t 

Shahrastaniy a celebrated Mohammedan writer, (who died at 
Bagdad 1153 A. D.) has given in his highly valuable work *^ on 
religious sects & creeds^ (kitdb eUmilel we na*halj an account of the 
religion of the Magi, of which he had a better opinion than many 
other Mohammedan writers. Whilst DmiSHQi (died 1327 A. D.), 
Ebn Fozlan and others^ identify the Magi with idolaters and 
pagans, Shahrastani brings them under the same head with Jbws, 
Christians, and Musalmans, or those, the creed of whom is 
founded on revealed books ; and makes them diametrically oppos- 
ed to those who follow their own imagination and inventions as 
many philosophers did, the Brahmans and Sabeans (starwor- 
shippers). From his reports we further learn that the Magi were 
split into several sects, which very likely arose at the time of the 
Sassanids, such as the Mazdaktahs, who believed in the trans-^ 
migration of souls like the Brahmans and Buddhists (a doctrine 
which is altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta) ; the Katomar- 
thiyah, who believed in a revelation made by God to the first 
man, called GAYOMARTl)y the Parsees, corresponding to Adam 
of the Bible ; the Zbrvanits who believed in Zarvan akaraka, 
i. e. the boundless time as the supreme deity, which doctrines 

* He understands by it those pieces, which are caUed Ycuhtif and are ondoubtedly 
th0 latest prodactions in Zend-Avesta, 
f S. Ghwolsohn, Die Sabier II, p. 090. 

X S. Chwolsohn I, p. 281. 
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being altogether strange to the ancient books^ were derived from 
other creeds. 

Before taking final leave of these Mohammedan writers^ I must 
notice a peculiar circumstance which deserves attention. In 
several Mohammedan writings, chiefly in vernacular Persian 
dictionaries, we find Zoroaster, or as he is called there Zara- 
DUSHT, identified with Abraham, the patriarch. The Magi are 
said to' have called their religion Kesh-i-Ibrahinif i. e. creed of 
Abraham, whom they considered as their prophet and the re- 
former of their religion. They traced their religious books to 
Abraham, who was believed to have brought them from heaven. 
Of all this, however, no single word is true. The Magi or Parsee 
priests invented it for the purpose of escaping the persecutions of 
the Mohammedans, and that they might be tolerated to a certain 
extent ; for only those creeds were tolerated by the Mohammedans, 
the followers of which were able to convince them of their posses- 
sion of sacred books, connected in any way with the Jewish 
religion, the prophets of which had been acknowledged by Mo^ 
hammed* 



2.— THE EUROPEAN RESEARCHES. 

The nations of modern Europe come into contact with the 
adherents of the Zoroastrian religion in the western part, of India, 
where they had settled when they left their fatherland Persia, to 
escape the persecutions of the Mohammedans. Already in the 
17th century, manuscripts of the sacred books of the Parsees 
were brought to England as a mere article of curiosity^ but were 
a sealed book to every one. The first, who attempted to give 
a complete description of the doctrines of the Magi, was the 
celebrated Oxford Scholar, Hyde. In his very learned work, 
*' fiistoria religionis veterum Persarum corumque Magorum," the 
first edition of which was published in the year 1700, he displays 
a vast deal of information, derived from all the sources which 
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were acceseible to him, on the Parsee rdigion from Grecian and 
Roman, as well as from Arabian and Persian writers, and tries his 
utmost to throw light on the religion of the Magi, so famous in 
antiquity ; but being utterly unable to read the original texts of 
the Zend-Avesta, tliough ke himself was in possession of several 
manuscripts of tiiem, he could not succeed in furnishing his read- 
ers with a real insight into that ancient creed. His wxurk acted, 
however, as a stimulus to others to take more interest ia the 
matter. 

Tlie first scliolar, whto made the European nations acquainted 
with the contents of the sacred, books of the Parsees, was the 
celebrated Frenchman Anqueiil du Perron. His ardour and 
zeal are almost unparallelled in the history of scholarship. He 
happened once to see a fac simile of. some pages written in 
Zend characters, which w^re circulated as a mere curiosity. Actu- 
ated by the liveliest desire of earning the glory of first opening^^ 
the Zend-Avesta, to Europeans, he suddenly resolved. upon setting 
out for Western India, in order to purchase manuscripts of all the 
sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, and to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their contents, and of the religious customs of the 
Parsees from the priests, l^eing himself unable to afford the 
means required for carrying out his plan, he entered himself as a 
sailor in a ship of the French Indian Company, bound for Bom- 
bay in the year 1744> where he safely arrived after a very pro-- 
tracted and dangerous voyage. All the hardships he had to 
suffer during his passage would have been endured in vain, and he 
would have ultimately failed in obtaining what he was aiming aty 
if the French* Government had not granted- him support. The 
Parsee priests being full of distrust towards him, were* not willing 
to sell him valuable manuscripts, and far less to teach him the 
language of their sacred' books** Finally the only means of obtain-* 



* Since the Parsees and their priests have come more into contact with the Buro- 
peans, this distrust has sabsid^ to a certain extent. I myself! have conversed often 
with Dastoors on. their sacred books and their> rdigion ; they showed themselves 
very kind t0¥rards me, and always ready to give me any explanation of rites and cere- 
monies for which I might ask . 
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iBg the object wished for was money. He bribed one of Uie meet 
learned Dustoors, Dnstocnr D&r^b^ at Surat, to procure Itira mantt- 
scripts, and to instruct him in the Zend and Pehlevi languages. 
But to ascertain whether he was not deceived by the Dustoor, he 
opened an intercourse with some other priests (Kausand Manjerj,) 
and was Tery much satisfied at finding that the manuscripts he 
purchased firsts were genuine. When he thought himself pro^ 
ficient enough in Zend.and Pehlevi, beset about making a Fveufch 
translation of the whole ZeniD-Ayesta. He commenced idiat work 
in March 1759, and was engaged in it up to the time of his depar- 
ture. He left for Europe in 1761? after six years' stay in different 
places of Western India. He had purchased about 180 manuscripts 
in different oriental languages, among the nuimber of which venre 
copies of the sacred books of the Parsees. When, «fter a iong 
and painful passage he arrived in Europe, he ^id not proceed at 
once to his fatherland, France, but went first to England to 
ascertain, whether or iiot the Zend manuscripts to be iound there 
agreed with those in his own possession. Finding that tliey tlid 
not differ, he returned quite satisfied to France. AH his mann* 
scripts, t(^ether with the dictations of the Dnstoors, were deposited 
at the Imperial library at Paris, where they may be still inspected, 
and used by the student. Ten years afiter his departure from 
India he published, (in 1771 )f as the fruit of his indefatigable 
zeal and industry, the following highly important work in French, 
Zend-Amsta^ the work of Zoroaster^ containing the theological^ 
physical^ and moral ideas of this lawgiver^ ihe ceremonies of the 
divine service which he esiablishedj and several important traits 
respecting the ancient history of the Persians, translated into 
French from the Zend Original ^ with nates and several treatises for 
illustrating the matters tontained in it. By Anguetildu Perron. 
2 vols. 4io. 

This groundwork for the Zend studies in Europe created an 
immense sensation when it was published. A new world of 
ideas seemed to have been disclosed to the European scholars ; 
the veil which covered the mysteries of the famous founder of the 
doctrines of the Magi seemed to be lifted. But Che philosophers 
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found tbemteWes soon greatly disappcniited. Kaht, tbe great 
Grerman philosopher, said, after a careful perusal of the whole 
work, that throughout the whole Zend-Avesta not the slightest 
trace of philosophical ideas could be discovered. 

The chief question, however, was the authenticity of these 
books. Some contested, others advocated it. In £ngland, the 
opinion prevailed, that the books were forged, and Anquetil im- 
posed upon by the priests. The celebrated oriental scholar 
Sol William Joitbs, published in 1771 a letter in French, 
addressed to Anquetil du Perron, (W. Jones' works vol. x., 
pp. 403— '99) where he tried to prove that the works translated by 
that scholar could not be considered as the composition of the 
celebrated Zoroaster. The chief reason allied by him was, that 
their contents grossly contradicted common sense and all sound 
reasoning ; the authority of these books as the chief source of infor- 
mation on the doctrines of Zoroaster was thus denied, and they 
were represented as the fictions of priestcraft brought forward as 
the works of Zoroaster. Richabdson, the celebrated Persian 
lexicographer, tried to prove the spuriousness of the Parsee books 
translated by Anquetil mainly from philological reasons. He 
held the opinion (in the preface to his Persian Dictionary) that 
the two languages Zend and Pehlevt^ from which the learned 
Frendiman had translated them, were merely invented, never 
having been living in the provinces of the Persian Empire. 
His opinion was founded upon four reasons ; (1) there is too 
great a number of Arabic words in both of them, which is a 
strong proof against their genuineness; (2) the harsh combina- 
tions of consonants are contrary to the genius of the Persian 
language ; (3) there is no connection between them and modem 
Persian ; (4) the contents of the books besides are so childish 
that they cannot be ascribed to the ancient Persians. All these 
reasons are easily to be refuted from the present state of the 
researches into the 2^nd Avesta ; but it would be a mere wasting 
of space and time to enter into a real discussion about the 
authenticity of Zend and Pehlevi. In Zend and Pehlevi there 
are no Arabic words whatever ; Zend is quite a pure Arian 
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dialect, the elder sister of Sanskrit, as will be seen easily from 
the outline of a grammar of that language which I intend to give 
in the second chapter ; in Pehlevi there are many Chaldee, 
but no Arabic words, as we shall see afterwards, as well as its 
close connection with modern Persian. 

In France the authenticity was not doubted, and the great 
merits of Anquetil at once acknowledged. In Germany the 
opinions of the scholars were at an issue. Some, as Meikers 
and Ttossen, acceded to the proofs alleged against the genuine- 
ness of these books ; but another renowned German scholar, 
Kleukbr, not only espoused the authenticity of AnquetiFs work, 
but translated the whole of it into German, and added several ap- 
pendices, containing the passages of the ancient writers on the reli- 
gion of the Magi. In advocating the authenticity of AnquetiPs 
Zend-Avesta, he relied chiefly on the accordance of the reports of 
the classical writers with those contained in these books. That 
this is actually the case, we shall see at the end of this work. 

For a long time the correctness of Anquetil's translation was 
not doubted by any one, for he had learned the languages from 
the most clever Parsee priests themselves, who were supposed to 
possess necessarily a thorough and profound knowledge of their 
sacred books. In Germany the work was thenceforth the stand- 
ard authority for all researches into the ancient Persian religion, 
and the divines used it even for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. In England it was laid aside as spurious, and not 
deserving any attention. The most comprehensive and best 
description of the Persian religion, chiefly according to the work 
of Anquetil, was compiled by RHODE, '^ The holy tradition of 
the Zend people." (1820). 

Inquiries into the real nature of the Zend and Pehlevi lan- 
guages were not made, until more than fifty years after An- 
quetil's work had appeared. The first, who attempted to 
broach this difficult subject, was the great Danish scholar 
Rase, who himself had been in this Presidency (Bombay) 
and had purchased many valuable Zend and Pehlevi manu- 
scripts for the library at Copenhagen. He wrote in 1826 a 
8 
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pamphlet " On the age and genuineness of the Zend lan- 
guage.'* In this little book he proved the close affinity of 
the language of the Zend-Avesta to the Sanskrit. This proof 
was sufficient to remove any doubts whatever entertained on the 
genuineness of the Zend language. If this language was a true 
and genuine sister to the Sauskrit, then of course it could not be 
a mere invention of priests, who besides would have been utterly 
unable to invent such a well organised language as the Zend 
really is. Although Anquetil had deposited all the rough copies of 
his work together with the dictations of his Parsee teachers (they 
go by the name " les brouillons d' Anquetil*') at the Imperial 
library at Paris for the purpose of subjecting his translation to 
public examination, for a long time no examiner was to be found. 
As he possessed neither a grammar nor a dictionary of the Zend 
languages (because they did not exist), there were in fact no 
means of subjecting his work to a rigid examination. First, the 
grammatical structure of this ancient language and the etymology 
of the words were to be discoveied. But how could that be ar- 
rived at ? The only means serving this purpose were the ^Sanskrit, 
with which highly finished language the Europeans have become 
acquainted since the end of the last century. Anquetil himself 
was thinking of acquiring a knowledge of this language from the 
Brahmans and translating the Vedas, but he did not succeed. 
The study of Sanskrit spread rapidly from England to France and 
Germany ; everywhere the high importance of this classical 
language was at once acknowledged. The scholars discovered 
soon its close affinitv to Greek and Latin, and as soon as attention 
was directed towards the Zend-Avesta, the closest possible rela- 
tion of its language to the Sanskrit could not but strike the 
enquirer, even at a glance. As I have already mentioned, Rask 
first proved the close affinity, but he gave only some hints which 
were apt to lead men of high talents to discoveries ; on that 
account Rask himself cannot be considered as one of the founders 
of Zend philology. This honour was reserved to a Frenchman also. 
The first, who laid the foundation of a real Zend philology, was 
EuGBNE BuRNOUF, professor of Sanskrit at the College de France 
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at Paris, one of the most gifted and talented scholars of the whole 
world, a man of whom, as their countryman, Frenchmen have just 
reason to be proud. Being himself exceedingly well versed in the 
so-called classical Sanskrit (not in that of the Yedas) — of his mas- 
tery over which language he left to us more than sufficient speci- 
mens in his translation of the Bhdgavata Purdna and his classical 
works on Buddhism, — he applied his sound and critical knowledge 
of it to the discovery of the rudiments of Zend grammar and etymo- 
logy ; and his laborious researches were crowned with success. 
He first discovered then the great incorrectness of Anquetil's 
translation, being the necessary result of his total want of acquain- 
tance with any thing like the grammar of the Zend language. In 
making his researches he availed himself of Neriosbngh's San- 
skrit translation of the greater part of the prayer-book Yasnay 
but criticised it by applying comparative philology, chiefly 
Sanskrit. Most oi his researches he laid down in his excellent 
work entitled " Commentary on the Yasna" (1833-35), in which, 
starting from Neriosingh's Sanskrit translation, he gave the 
translation, with too copious an explanation, of only the first 
chapter out of the seventy-two, which make up the present 
Yasna or prayerbook. In several numbers of the " Journal 
Asiatique (1844-46)** he published a revised text, translation 
and explanation of the 9th chapter of Yasna, containing the 
praise of ifor/ia (corresponding to the Soma of the Brahmans). 
He published besides, lithographed, the fairest copy of a Vendid- 
sdde comprising the Vendiddd, Yasna, and Visparad, without 
the Pehlevi translation) which he found among the manuscripts 
brought by Anquetil. This was the first edition of Zend texts 
which appeared in Europe (1829-43). After that publication he 
left the Zend studies, and engaged himself chiefly in re-searches into 
Buddhism. In ] 852 a premature death put an end to his impor- 
tant discoveries in several branches of the Oriental antiquities. 
Before I proceed to trace the further course of the Zend studies 
chiefly in Germany, I intend to review briefly the merits of the 
two Frenchmen who have just claims to be regarded as the found- 
ers of our investigations into the Zend-Avesta. 
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Anquetil du Perron furnished Europe with all the materials 
for these researches, and by his translation introduced the literary 
world to the chief contents of the sacred books of the Zoroastrians. 
His work, although utterly incorrect and inaccurate, nevertheless 
gives a notion of the whole of the Zoroastrian ideas. One could 
learn from his books the different names of the divine beings, of 
the evil spirits, ceremonies, observances, doctrines and the con- 
tents in general. The reader could see for instance that 
in the first chapter of the Vendiddd^ the names of sixteen 
countries were enumerated, which being originally good, were 
spoiled by the bad creations of the devil ; that in its second chap- 
ter, the story of Yima (Jemshid) was treated, that the Yama 
contains prayers of different kinds, addressed to different objects 
of worship &c. But it is in the easier parts only that he could 
gain even an approximate knowledge of the contents ; in the 
more difficult ones, as the G^thas, he could not attain thus much, 
because there nearly all was translated by Anquetil du Perron 
according to his own fancy and imagination. Anquetil being 
utterly unable to distinguish cases, tenses, moods, personal ter- 
minations &c., was liable to the gravest errors and mistakes, 
which gave rise to wrong CQnception not only of subordinate 
points, but of such as were of the highest importance to those 
interested in the Zoroastrian religion. 

To enable the reader to judge of AnquetiFs way of translat- 
ing, I shall give his translation of one of the most cele- 
brated passages of the Vendidad (19, 9 edition of Westergaard) 
which was supposed to prove Zarvan akarana^ i. e. the boundless 
time, to be the primitive being, the creator of the good and the bad 
spirits. 

" Ahriman,* master of the bad law ! the being absorbed in 
glory has given (created) thee, the boundless Time has given thee, 
it has given also, with magnificence, the Amshashpands, &c.*' Ac- 
cording to this translation Ormuzd and Ahriman are not the two 

* The vene concludes an old song, describin|f the devil's attaeks made upon Zara- 
thmsta, and the conversation carried on between them* In the third chapter of this 
work the reader wiU find a translation of the whole. 
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primitive spirits, but they themselves were created by a Supreme 
being called Zaruan aktirana^ i. e. the boundless time. This 
doctrine being altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta, as we shall 
see afterwards, was merely interpreted into this passage by 
Anquetil according to the teaching of his masters, the Dustoors, 
in consequence of his grammatical ignorance. He translates the 
words *' Zruni akaranS*' as nominative case, whilst a very super- 
ficial knowledge of Zend and Sanskrit grammars suffices to 
recognise both the forms as so called locatives ; they are therefore 
to be translated only '* in the boundless time,*' the subject of the 
sentence being ppento maiuyuSj i. e. the white spirit (a name of 
Ormuzd) ; were it the nominative case, and the subject of the 
sentence, then we should have to expect " Zarva akaranem." 
The right translation which I anticipate from the third chapter, 
in order to compare it with that of Anquetil, is as follows : 

** Oh evil-knowing Angrdmainyus (Ahriman) ! The white 
spirit made (these weapons required to defeat the influences of 
the bad spirit) in the boundless time,* the immortal holy Saints 
assisted him in making them.** 

Although we may distinctly gather from this specimen, that 
Anquetil is nowhere to be relied upon, lacking always accuracy, 
yet we must thankfully acknowledge, how much we owe to him, 
as the founder of all researches subsequently made into the 
Zend-Avesta. Whilst the translation itself is utterly inaccurate 
and erroneous, his descriptions of ceremonies and rites are quite 
correct, as I myself can assure the reader from my intercourse 
with Parsee priests. He was a trustworthy man in every re- 
spect, and wrote only what he was taught by the Parsee Dustoors.f 

* That means only, at a time anknown, at a time immemorial, or in the beginning. 

t The European reader will not be a little astonished to learn, that Anquetil's work 
was regarded afterwards as a kind of authority by the Bustoors themselves. So for 
instance the late High priest of the Parsees at Bombay, Eduljee Darabjee Rustomjee, 
who passed for the most learned Priest of his time in India, quotes in his Gaznratee 
work ** Mujiz&t-i-Zartosht" (the miracles of Zoroaster) p. 10 Anquetil as an authority 
in order to countenance his strange and quite erroneous explanation of the word" gtehr- 
paiganhem'* (decorated with stars) to mean *' Sadarah** the shirt worn by the Parsees, 
an interpretation which contradicts the tradition as well as the contexts of the passages, 
and was conseqaently not acknowledged by other Daatoois. 
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These High-priests of the Parsee community, who are the only 
preservers of the religious traditions, and their interpreters, derive 
all information on their religion not from the original Zend texts 
themselves, but from the Pehlevi translation made of them at 
the time of the Sassanids. Considering that even this translation 
is not quite correct, and besides, that it is not understood by the 
Dustoors in a critical and philological way, how can Anquetil be 
expected to have furnished us with an accurate translation ? In 
many instances Anquetil misunderstood the Dustoors, also ; 
so that his translation was tinged with errors of three kinds, 
viz. those of the Pehlevi translations, those of the Dustoors, 
and those of his own misunderstandings. His work, therefore, 
cannot stand the test, and from a critical point of view it cannot 
be styled even a translation ; it is only a summary report, in an 
extended form, of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. But he 
cannot be blamed 'for that ; at his time it was quite impossible 
for the most learned and sagacious scholars to do more than he 
really did. From the Dustoors he learned the approximate 
meanings of the words, and starting from this very rudimentary 
knowledge, he then simply guessed the sense of each sentence. 

BuRNOUF, who first investigated, in a scientific way, into thelan- 
guage of the Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded in laying a 
foundation of Zend philology without Anquetil's labours. Anquetil 
had left ample materials for researches to be instituted in future, 
and had furnished the scholars with a summary of the contents of 
the Zend-Avesta. Burnouf, in making his researches, availed 
himself chiefly of a Sanskrit translation of the Yasna, or prayer- 
book of the Parsees, and found on a closer inquiry, that this work 
was more reliable than Anquetil's translation. The Pehlevi 
translation, upon which that into Sanskrit is founded, would have 
better answered his purposes ; but as he did not take the trouble 
required to study this quite peculiar language, it was of no 
use to him. Neriosengh*s Sanskrit translation was then, as to 
grammatical forms and etymologies rectified by Burnouf, through 
comparative philology, chiefly Sanskrit. But these aids did not 
prevent him from committing many errors. On the one side he 
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relied too much on Neriosengh^s imperfect work, on the other, he 
applied too often to Sanskrit etymologies. It is true, he 
had made extensive preparations, before he commenced his 
researches, for he compiled for his private use a dictionary of 
the Zend words with quotations from the Zend-Avesta, where 
each particular word occurs. In making his laborious inquiries 
into the meaning of any particular word, he quoted parallels, the 
broad ground on which the whole of modern philology, so highly 
developed, rests. But there being at his disposal no printed 
editions of the Zend-Avesta, based on different manuscripts, and 
pointing out the various readings, he could not peruse the whole 
of it so carefully, as would have been required to guard him 
against many mistakes, which he was otherwise unable to avoid ; 
he, therefore, was often obliged to forego and overlook the impor- 
tant passages which would have guided him, in many instances, 
in fixing the exact meaning. « 

In his etymological proofs he was not always fortunate.^ He 
lacked, to a certain extent, the skill required for making sound 
etymologies (which is really a very difficult task), and, besides, 
his acquaintance with the most ancient forms and words of the 
Sanskrit, as they are to be met with in the Yedas only, was 
too superficial. The Iranian languages, such as Persian, 
(the application of which requires even much greater skill and 
knowledge than that of the Sanskrit), were but little attended to 
by him. Whilst Burnouf often failed in his etymologies, he was 

* I cannot enter here into details ; I shall only point oat some etymological mistakes. 
Akhtuiryat (Ys. 9,14 Vend 10, 11) he says, is derived from the Yedic root ati;, to which 
he ascribes the meaning ^ to sing/* attributing to that word the sense of ** made for 
being sung." That is utterly wrong. The root aii;,to which he traces the word in 
question, never means in the Yedas** to sing" as he asserts, bat ** to smear, anoint;" (it 
is identical with the Latin unguo, to smear). The context of the passage, where 
the word in question occurs, besides, requires another meaning. Had he cast a 
slight glance only at Tend 10, 3, 7f he would have recognised the word to be a 
nameral, meaning ** four times" (literally ** till the fourth time) and being composed 
of the prep: sition d (up, to, till, as far as) and kht&irya {quatuor in Latin, keturi in 
Litthuanian, four). To the word karafan (he writes the crude form wrongly 
karafruiy goessing it from the very frequent genitive of the plural, karafndm) he 
ascribes the meaning deaf^ while it means according to the Yedic language the *' per- 
formefs of Bacriftces," as we shaU see afterwards. 



^ 
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almost always successful in determining the grammatical termina- 
tions, their affinity to those of the Sanskrit being too close not to 
be recognised at once by a good Sanskrit scholar. But notwith- 
standing some undeniable defects in his researches, he was the first, 
who gave not a mere paraphrase or an approximate statement of 
the contents, but a real translation of two chapters of the Yasna 
(1st and 9th). That was a great step taken towards a sound 
philological interpretation of the whole Zend-Avesta. But the 
great scholar seems to have become in the course of his stu- 
dies weary of spending many years in the explanation of a 
few chapters only, and did not pursue further his inquiries. 
After having simply pointed out the way, and paved it partially, 
he left it to others to follow his tracks. His results refer chiefly 
to grammatical points and the meanings of words, but very little 
to the contents of all the sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, 
its origin, and development. About these matters his knowledge 
went only a little beyon<l that of Anquetil. He had no idea of the 
importance of the G&thas ; he neither knew that their language 
differs from the usual Zend language of the other books, nor that 
they are metrical compositions, their metres agreeing with those of 
the Vedic songs : so that he was unable to trace even the slightest 
features of a history of the Zoroastrian religion and its sacred 
writings. The task was, however, at his time too difficult to be 
carried out. He, however, discharged his duties as the founder 
of the first outlines of Zend philology with an accuracy, faithful- 
ness, conscientiousness and sagacity, which endear him to every 
sincere reader, and make his premature death to be deeply 
regretted. He was really a master in scholarship and scientific 
investigations, and every page he wrote, even where he erred, bears 
witness to the truth of this statement. 

Whilst the honour of having first opened the venerable docu- 
ments of the Zoroastrian doctrines to the civilized world, belongs 
to France, Germany and Denmark have to claim the merit of 
having further advanced this entirely new branch of philological 
and antiquarian studies. 

The first German scholar who made up his mind to take up the 
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study of the Zend-Avesta, was Justus Olshausek, Professor 
of oriental languages at Kiel (now one of the Directors in the 
Office of the Minister of Public Instruction in Prussia). He 
intended to publish an edition of the Zend-Avesta, according to 
the manuscripts extant in Europe, chiefly at Paris and Copenhagen, 
and to furnisli the learned public with a grammar and dictionary^ 
He commenced his edition by publishing the first four chapters 
of the Vendidad, or the code of tiie Parsees, in the year 1829 ; 
but after this first number had appeared, he stopped his edition, 
aod left this extremely difficult, and in many respects thankless 
branch of studies. 

This fragment, published by Olshausen, and the edition of a 
copy of a Vendidad-s^dah, belonging to the Imperial library a^ 
Paris, by Burnouf, were the only means available for German- 
scholars who had a desire to decipher the language and teaching 
of the great Zoroaster. The utter insufficiency of these, in order 
to make any progress in these studies, was felt by all oriental 
scholars in Germany. They were, therefore, driven to content 
themselves with the results arrived at by Burnouf. 

The first who made an extensive and useful application of 
them, now and then adding some remarks of his own, was 
Francis Bopp, the celebrated compiler of the first comparative 
grammar of some of the chief languages of the Arian stock. He 
tried to give an outline of Zend grammar, chiefly according to the 
results arrived at by Burnouf, but no where made real discoveries 
of much importance in the Zend language as that famous 
Frenchman did. His sketch of Zend grammar, scattered through- 
out his comparative grammar, although imperfect and imcomplete 
as a first outline, was, and is up to this time, a valuable assist- 
ance to that larger number of oriental scholars who are desirous 
of acquiring some knowledge of Zend without taking the immense 
trouble of investigating into the original texts themselves. 

The first step to be taken by German scholars towards an ad- 
vancement in the unravelling of the mysteries of the Zend- 
Avesta, was to put themselves in possession of larger and better 
materials for their researches. There being no Zend manuscrip 

4 
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of importance in any German Library, the students were obliged 
to go to Paris, Copenhagen, London and Oxford, the only places 
where Zend manuscripts of value are to be found in Europe. 
Among the German States the honour of having provided scholars 
with the necessary means to stay at these places in order to col- 
lect more ample materials, belongs to Bavaria. 

The Bavarian government granted considerable sums for these 
purposes to two scholars of its country, to Joseph Muller, now 
Professor of Oriental languages at Munich, and Frederic 
Spiegel, now Professor of Oriental languages at the Bavarian 
University Eriangen. Joseph Miiller went to Paris to copy out 
the most important Zend and Pehlevi manuscripts. He seems to 
have been very busy during his stay at Paris; he himself, how- 
ever, made but little use of the materials collected by him. He 
published two small treatises only, one ''on the Pehlevi language'* 
(in the French Asiatic Journal 1838), treating of the alphabet 
solely, and one '' on the commencement of the Bundehesh** (in 
the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences). Both 
are valuable,, but chiefly based on Anquetil's papers, which the 
author thankfully acknowledged. Miiller, ^ery likely deterred by 
the enormous difficulties like many otiiers, then left this branch 
of studies, and handed most of his materials over to his younger 
and more energetic countryman, Frederic Spiegel. 

Tilts scholar intended to give to the learned world the first 
critical edition of all writings in the Zend language, and commonly 
called the Zend-Avesta, to be based on a careful comparison of 
all manuscripts then extant in Europe. The materials left to 
him by Joseph Miiller and Olshausen, not being sufficient to 
achieve this task, he went, munificently supported by the Bavarian 
government, to Copenhagen, Paris, London and Oxford, and 
copied out all those manuscripts, which he required for his pur- 
pose. His intention was not only to publish all the original texts 
together with the ancient Pehlevi translation, but to prepare a 
German translation of them with notes, and to issue both at the 
same time. But before he was so far advanced as to be able to 
publish a part of his large work, an edition of the Vendidad Sadah 
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(comprising the proper Vendidddj Tasna and Visparat,) in 
Roman characters, with an index and glossary, appeared in 1850 
at Leipsic. 

The author of this really very useful work, which made the 
original texts of the Zend-Avesta known to the learned public at 
large, was Hermann Brogehans, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Leipsic. He, not being in possession of such 
extensive materials as Spi<>ge1, contented himself with a tran- 
scription of Burnouf *s edition in Zend characters into those of the 
Roman alphabet, and pointed out in foot-notes the various readings 
of Fratnjee Aspendiarjee's edition published at Bombay in the years 
1842-43 in Guzarathi characters. To facilitate to the students these 
researches, he added an index, indicating in alphabetical order, the 
passage where each particular word occurs. In a glossary (distinct 
from the index), he collected the explanations of the Zend words 
as far as they had been given by Burnouf, Bopp, Speigel, &c. It 
was a rudimentary Zend dictionary, but of course very incomplete, 
the author confining himself only to those words which were al- 
ready explained by other scholars. Now and then he corrected 
errors. 

This useful book contributed largely towards encouraging the 
Zend studies in Germany. Burnoufs edition and commentary on 
the first chapter of the Yasna were too costly and comprehensive 
to become generally used among the students of German univer- 
sities. The work of Brockhaus, then, formed the manual for 
those Sanskrit students who had a desire of making themselves 
acquainted with the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta. The 
German Sanskrit Professors began to teach now and then Zend, 
but their knowledge of this language being very limited, they 
could not succeed in training young men for this branch of 
studies in the same way as they did successfully in Sanskrit. 
The subject is actually so extremely difficult, that every one who 
is desirous of acquiring a real knowledge of it, is compelled to lay 
aside for many years nearly all other studies, and devote his 
time solely to Zend. The language could not be learnt like 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Aethiopic 
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Turkish, Chinese, etc. (all which languages are taught in German 
Universities, but of course not always at the same place) from 
grammars and dictionaries ; in fact, the Zend language before it 
could be learnt, had first to be discovered. But even to begin 
this task, a very comprehensive and accurate knowledge of several 
oriental languages, as the starting point for further inquiries, was 
indispensable. 

In the mean time, the importance of the Zend language for 
antiquarian and philological researches became more generally 
known, chiefly in consequence of the attempts made to read the 
cuneiform inscriptions to be found in Persia. The first language 
of these inscriptions (which exhibit in Persepolis and the rock of 
Bisutun three languages) is an Arian one, and decidedly the 
mother of the modern Persian. Its very close affinity to the 
Zend language, struck every one at the first glance ; thence the 
great importJince of this language for deciphering these inscrip- 
tions was at once acknowledged. That circumstance removed 
chiefly in lOngland many doubts which were entertained, nearly 
up to the present time, on the genuineness of the Zend language. 
The first work, written in English, which shews an acquaintance 
with the original Zend texts, is Revd. Dr. Wilson's book on the 
Parsee religion, published at Bombay in 1843. 

Whilst Spiegel was preparing his critical edition of the Zend- 
Avesta, Westergaard, Professor at Copenhagen, announced 
another one also, prepared from the same materials which were at 
the former*s disposal. This great Danish scholar had the first 
claims to the publication of an edition of the Zend texts, on 
account of the great trouble he had taken to collect additional 
materials for such a work. Not satisfied with the materials 
extant in Europe, he left for India and Persia in order to search 
after new ones. During his stay in India and Persia (1841-43) 
he unfortunately did not succeed in obtaining new manuscripts of 
high value. There are, however, as I am told by Dustoors, some 
very old copies of the Zend books extant in Guzerat, but it is 
very difficult to purchase them. In Persia, no books, hitherto 
unknown, could be discovered by Westergaard, and even of those 
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known to the Parsees of India, he founcl only very few copies. 
We must therefore consider Western Jndia, chiefly Guzerat, as 
the only place wliere some books, hitherto unknown, may be 
discovered. In the advertisement of his edition of the Zend- 
Avesta, Westergaard announced the addition of a complete dic- 
tionary, with a grammar of both the Zend dialects, an English 
translation of the whole, and an account of Iranian antiquities 
according to the Zend-Avesta. 

The first fruit of Westergaard's Iranian studies was, however, 
not the edition of the ZendrA vesta, but that of the Bumleheah^ t. e. 
on the origins of the creatures, now extant only in Pehlevi, the 
Zend original being lost. It is a compendious description of the 
whole Parsee religion, but not acknowledged by the Dustoora 
as a canonical book, like those styled Zend-Avesta. Its con- 
tents agreeing so exceedingly well with the reports of Theopompos 
and Hermippos, quoted above, we are driven to assign to the 
original or its sources a date not later than the 4th century 
before the Christian era. Westergaard's edition (Copenhagen, 
1851) exhibits, however, only a lithographed version of one very 
old codex of the Bundeliesh, extant in the library of Copenhagen. 
He added neither translation nor notes ; the only addition he 
made, was the transcript of two inscriptions of the Sassanids, 
found at HajiabS^, which were copied out by him during his stay 
in Persia. I undertook to review, this edition, and the substance 
of my review was a sliort sketch of the Pehlevi grammar (1854.) 

Before Spiegel issued the first number of his edition of the 
Zend texts, he published ** a grammar of the P^rsi language" 
(Leipsic, 185]). He means by Parsi language that one 
which is now called by the Dustoor P^zend. It differs very little 
from the modern Persian, except in the want of Arabic words, 
and is identical with the Persian, as written by the great Persian 
poet Firdusi (1000 A. D.) We, therefore, are fully entitled to 
call it a somewhat obsolete form of the modern Persian. Spiegel 
added some specimens of religious literature, extant in P&rsi, with 
a German translation. I reviewed the book (1853), and was 
able to point put at once that want of really scientific research 
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and sound philological training, which I afterwards discovered to 
be. the cliaracteristic of all his publications on the Zend-Avesta. 
His philology and method of inquiry are out of date ; philological 
subjects were thus treated fifty years ago. The truth of this 
remark will be seen from the remaining portion of this first chapter. 
A short time after this grammar, the first number of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta, comprising the Zend text of about 
10 chapters of the YendidSd, appeared. It was beautifully 
printed with new type at the Imperial printing office at Vienna 
(1851,) and is really a master-piece of typography. This 
number, containing the mere text, without various readings or the 
Pehlevi translation, did not suffice to enable the reader to form a 
judgment of the way in which the text was made up. The 
publication of the larger remaining portion of the Yendid^d, 
together with the Pehlevi translation of the whole was, although 
printed, delayed till 1853. In the same year the first number ot 
Westergaard's edition, printed at Copenhajren, appeared. It 
comprised the text of the Yasna only, chiefly based on a very old 
codex (copied about 500 years ago, the oldest of all Zend manu- 
scripts now extant in Europe) with foot notes indicating some 
of the more important various readings of other codices. 
The edition, although not so beautifully printed as that of 
Spiegel, was very cleverly made, and made a much better 
impression upon the student than that of his rival. In this first 
number one could see that he had recognized the five G^thas as 
metrical pieces (I had seen that before the publication). These 
first numbers of Spiegel's and Westergaard's editions, together 
with Spiegel's translation of the whole YendidSkl, were reviewed 
(1852-53) by one of the most distinguished and sagacious San- 
skrit scholars of Europe, Theodor Benpey, Professor ot San- 
skrit at the University of Gottingen, in Hanover. He showed 
that the method adopted by Spiegel of giving a critical revision 
of the Zend texts, and a translation and explanation of them, was 
utterly wrong, p4)inting out that the student, pursuing SpiegeKs 
way, never could arrive at a real insight into the sense of the Zend- 
Avesta. Spiegel, neither sufficiently trained in Sanskrit, nor 
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knowing liow to apply well the results of comparative philology 
to the interpretation of the Zend-Avesta, relied, in his transla- 
tion, mainly on the Pehlevi translation, which was inacces- 
sible to all other German scholars except himself. He sup- 
posed, that this ancient translation, made about 1300 or 1400 
years ago by the most learned Parsee priests in Persia, was the 
only true basis on which a sound Zend philology could be 
founded. The correctness of this translation is to be tested by 
the comparison of the Iranian dialects, such as Pehlevi, Parsee, 
and modern Persian ; and then, in the last instance, Sanskrit 
and some other languages may be applied too. References to 
parallel passages are, according to his opinion, useful, but by all 
means subordinate to the traditional explanations of the priests. 
To judge impartially of his work, first a knowledge of the 
Pehlevi language was to be obtained. Ben fey could not enter 
into a discussion on the correctness or incorrectness of the 
Pehlevi translation, because it was inaccessible to him ; but he 
showed Spiegel, that by the application of Sanskrit, the forms 
of which language are so very near to Zend, and by comparative 
philology, one might arrive at a much better understanding 
of the Zend-Avesta than by his method. From his translation, 
which teems with passages unintelligible to the reader, almost all 
oriental scholars in Germany, as well as other educated men, who 
took an interest in the studies, were driven to the conclusion that 
the Pehlevi translation is either totally incorrect or misunderstood 
by Spiegel. The book, therefore, met with but little success in 
Germany ; it was too far below what had been already achieved 
by Burnouf in the translation of the Zend -A vesta, and appeared 
nothing but a somewhat improved Anquetil. Spiegel, however, 
pretended boldly to be the first translator of the VendidiUly 
asserting that Anquetil had not understood thoroughly the Pehlevi 
translation, and that he could not regard this Frenchman even as 
his predecessDr. But on a closer inquiry we find, that Spiegel 
started from the rough copies of the dictations which Anquetil 
had received from the Dustoors, and deposited at the Imperial 
library at Paris ; without those rough copies (where the Pehlevi 
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is written in Roman cliafacters and explained in Persian) Spiegel 
would have beeii utterly unable to translate a single line with 
reference to the Pehievi translation. Anquetil, therefore, is his 
predecessor, and to him he owes nearly all ; Spiegel therefore is 
by no means the first translator of tlie •* Avesta.** If one under- 
stands by a translation an approximate statement of contents, or 
an unintelligible rendering of passages ' misconceived, then 
Anquetil's as well as Spiegel's works may be styled translations ; 
but if one feels, that this name should be given only to an accurate 
rendering of words in such a manner as to prove quite intelligible 
to the reader, then the title '* translation*' is to be awarded to 
the works of neither. Burnouf's rendering of the two chapters 
of the Yasna can alone stand the test, and the most severe critic 
is compelled to allow it to be a real translation. But none of 
Burnoufs qualities will be discovered in Spiegel's works. 

Burnouf took the great trouble of collecting the parallel 
passages, where the particular forms and words occur, sought 
their correspondents in the Sanskrit, and rectified in this way 
Neriosengh's Sanskrit translation, which guided him as to the 
general sense. Spiegel, believing the Pehlevi translation to be 
in most cases infallible, only now and then requiring the 
elucidation of an ambiguity, or a trifling amendment to be 
arrived at, from a comparison of the other Iranian langu- 
ages, could of course entirely dispense with such time-wast- 
ing and painstaking preparations in collecting parallels as Bur- 
nouf, Westergaard, and I myself had found it necessary to make. 
As the *' first translator" of the Avesta, according to his 
principles, did not require such tedious preparations, we may 
expect him to have spent a great deal of his time, before he pub- 
lished his translation of the Vendidad, in making a glossary of 
tlie Pehlevi translation, and in a careful study of this dark 
language, hitherto strange to almost all the European scholars. 
But wlien I commenced the study of Pehlevi, with no other means 
than such as were in the hands of all other scholars (Wester- 
gaard's Bundehesh and Spiegel's edition of tjie Pehlevi translation 
of the Vendidad), I was not a little astonished at finding that 
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nowhere throughout the whole was a real study of the Pehlevi 
translation and the Pehlevi language to be perceived.'*' It was 
evident that almost all he had picked up of Pehlevi was due to 
Anquetirs rough copies, and that this Frenchman had a much 
better knowledge of Pehlevi than '* the first translator of the 
Avesta.'* Notwithstanding, Spiegel is not ashamed of pretending 
to be the first translator of the Avesta according to the Pehlevi 
translation, and endeavours to deprive Anquetil of this honour, 

* I shaU give here as ft sample, of his way of translating, his interpretation of the 
yery commencement of the yendidli>d ; and to enable the reader to jndge for himself 
on Spiegel's way of using the Pehlevi translation, I shall add an English translation <^ 
this version also. First I shaU write the originid Zend text, with an interlinear version 
of my own. 

Mraot Ahur6 ' Mazddo ppitamdi Zarathtatrdi : azem dadh^ 

spoke the living wise to Spitama Zarathnstra I made 

fipifama Zarathustra apo rdmo-dditim, ndit kudat thditim; 

Spitama Zarattiostra place of an agreeable situation not anywhere habitable hitherto 
yidhi zi azem noit daidh/^ ^tama Zarathiutra agd 

if then I not would have made Spitama Zarathustra place 
rdmo-dditim noit kudat thditim, vlfpd anhua oftvdo 

of an agreeable condition not anywhere habitable all life existing 

Airyanem vaijd frdshnvdt 

after Iran the pure would have been poured forth. 

This passage is rendered in the Pehlevi translation, together with explanatory notei 
interspersed (which I shall include in brackets) as foUows : 

'^ Hormuzd said to Sapetman Zerdosht : I made, Sapetman Zerdosht, a beautiful si- 
tuated place that which had not been made hitherto comfortable [the men of this place 
who were bom and brought up there thought that place to be excellent, which had be«B 
made by myself better and more comfortable.] Because if I had not made a place 
beautifully situated, Sapetman Zerdosht, which had not been made comfortable (previ- 
OQsIy), the whole iving creation would have gone to Iran vej. [Had tliis happened (had 
people been drawn. after Iran vej , the paritdise) then tiie world would have been unable to 
go on ; for it could not have continued in its proper course from zone to zone ; some are of 
opinion, it would have fallen a prey to the devils]. Spiegel, who professedly adheres 
strictly to the Pehlevi translation, if not compeUed by very palpable reasons to deviate 
from it, (and in this passage no such reasons are to be found) translates as follows :-— 

** Ahura Mazda said to the holy Zarathustra : I created, holy Zarathustra, a place, a 
creation of pleasantness where nowhere was created a possibility (for drawing near). 
For if, holy Zarathustra, I had not created a place, a creation of pleasantness, where 
nowhere was created a possibility, the whole world endowed with bodies, would have 
gone to Airyana va^jd." The notes of the Pehlevi translation, aa given by myself, are 
completely omitted by Spiegel, which is almost always the case, if the notes were not 
intelligible to him at the first glance. Spiegel now deviates here in two essential 
points from the Pehlevi translation : first he translates, ** spitama,** the us- 
ual surname of Zoioaater in the Zend-Avesta, by " holy,*' whilst aU the Dustoozs 
5 
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for obtaining which he had risked so mueh. SpiegeFs translation 
of the Yendid&d is, to say it in short, the produce of a study of 
Anquetil's papers and misunderstandings of the Pehlevi trans* 
lation, and the original Zend text, now and then trimmed up 
with some of the results of comparative philology, but nowhere 
deserving the name *^ translation." The first translation of the 
VendidEd, according to the Pehlevi translation, as well as to the 
principles of comparative philology, is still to be made. Spiegel's 
translation is, on an average, not a bit more reliable than 
Anquetil's, giving neither the traditional explanation, nor the 
results of real philological researches. 

Before Spiegel published the second volume of his edition of 

consider it to be a proper name of one of Zoroaster's ancestors ; Spiegel fol- 
lowed simply' Bnrnonf s explanation of the word, which I did also, but after- 
-nrards I discovered the mistake. Spiegel as the strict foUower of the tradition, 
-ought here not to have deviated from it, before having ascertained, from strict investi- 
gation that it actually meant '^holy,*' (^hich it never does.) The second deviation 
is Spiegel's translation of the words rUKt kadat fhditim* In the Pehlevi text there is 
written i-^rd dk jakaburU jakavmmunU dgdnish, which means literally, " not which 
made happened comfort.** Spiegel introduces ** nowhere" uid then the word "possi- 
bility,** strange to the Zend as well as to the Pehlevi text and its glosses. He misun- 
derstood two words entirely : kudat and shdittm ; kudat is an adverb, meaning "any- 
where," and joined to the negative noit ** nowhere.*' But Spiegel makes it two words 
a 8 the Pehlevi translation does : ku dot ; the first he takes as an adverb, meaning^ 
combined with the negative ndit, ** nowhere," and dot is, according to him, a past parti- 
ciple of the root dd^ to make, create. The Pehlevi translation takes ku simply as a 
relative particle, but not in the meaning " anywhere," and to dot it gives the same 
meaning that he does. Only to the whole word kudat, can the meaning ** anywhere" 
be reasonably given, but by no means to the first part, as Spiegel may leam from the 
Persian grammar. To take daU being here a pronominal enclitic (like chii in Sanskrit, 
kvaehit " anywhere,") as a past participle, is a gross and unpardonable grammatical 
blunder, showiug an utter ignorance of the very first principles of grammar. The past 
participle of the root dd^ to make, is in Zend always ddta (corresponding to the Latin 
datus, given) but never dat ; dgdnUh, by which shditlm is translated, never means in 
Persian ** possibility," but ease, comfort. He had very likely in view the Sanskrit 
paktit power, strength, which meaning is altogether strange to thdUu a derivation of 
the root kihd, kihi, ^* to live, reside." Whatever derivation he might have thought 
of, at all events the rendering of the Pehlevi translation **• comfort" is far preferable ta 
that ventured upon by its professedly strict follower. The correct philological render^f 
ing of the whole passage is as follows : 

*^ I made Spitama Zarathustra ! into a delicious spot what was (hitherto) 
nowhere habitable. For had not I, Spitama Zarathustra, converted into a delicious 
spot, what was (hitherto) nowhere habitable ; all earthly life would have been poured 
lorth lifter Airy ana Yadjd" (the paradise ; the whole earth then would be now a desert). 
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the Zend-Avesta, (1858, containing the Yasna and Visparad; 
with the Pehlevi translation), Westergaard succeeded in editing 
all the Zend texts which are known as yet ; and to him we owe 
therefore the first complete edition of the Zend-Avesta. The 
work is entitled Zend-Avesta^ or the religious hooks of the 
ZoroastrianSy edited and transhted^ with a Dictionary ^ Grammar 
^G. By N. L. Westergaard. Vol. I : The Zend texts Copenhagen 
1852-54 : of the two remaining volumes nothing has appeared 
yet. Westergaard knows too well the enormous difficulties with 
which the study of the Zend-Avesta is beset, to come forward 
with a hasty translation, grammar, and dictionary ; he knows 
that none but he who spends many years in mere preparatory 
studies, is able to give any thing like a translation of even a few 
of the fragments of the Zend-Avesta. As a first edition of all 
the Zend texts, Westergaard*s work deserves much praise ; he 
follows, in most cases, the best manuscripts ; but if he finds their 
readings entirely incorrect, he amends them according to sound 
philological principles. Compound words, as far ais he could 
discover them, are always marked. From a careful perusal of his 
work, one may gather that Westergaard understood already a good 
deal of the texts (except perhaps the most ancient and difficult pieces, 
theGSithas) and had extensive collections of words, forms, various 
readings &c., at his disposal. In every respect, except typography, 
Westergaard*s edition is by far preferable to that of Spiegel. 

I may pass over some small treatises by Spiegel, published 
occasionally in the journal of the German Oriental Society and the 
Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, as having contributed but 
very little towards the elucidation of the Zend-Avesta, "*" and 

* The best essay written by Spiegel is his explanation of the 19th Fargard of the 
Tendiddd. Hero he was less hasty than in his other publications. His " Grammar of 
the HnzY&resh (Pehlevi) language*' (Tienna 1856) contains Talnable materials for a 
well trained philologist, who will undertake to compile a PehleYl.grammar, from which 
tiie student might leam thns much as to be able to understand to a certain extent the 
Pehlevi translations of Zend-Avesta, and the linguist gain a fiiir insight into the 
naturo of that dark language ; but on account of the author's want of critical judg> 
meat (as I pointed that out in a roview, published in 1857 in the notices on literary 
subjects of the University, Gottingen) every reader, expecting to attain by means, of 
Spiegers work, to either of these scopes, wiU find himself soon wholly disappointed. 
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shall now speak . of my own researches made into the sacred 
writings of the Parsees. 

I commenced the studying of the Zend language in the autumn 

of 1852, shortly after the publication of the first number of 

Westergaard*s edition of the Zend-Avesta, containing the Tasna. 

I was already acquainted with the results arrived at by Burnouf, 

which knowledge I chiefly owed to Brockhans* valuable compilation 

above noticed. But I was quite convinced, at the very outset 

of my studies, that from all that had been hitherto written on the 

Zend language and the Zend-Avesta^ one could obtain nothing 

but a smattering of this subject. Actuated by mere love of these 

ancient records, and cherishing the hope of making some dis^ 

eoveries in this terra incognita, I set about the task of instituting 

inquiries of my own into these sacred texts. I was not possessed 

of anv other aids but those which were accessible to all other 

-scholars, while Spiegel and Westergaard had all the manuscripts 

or copies thereof, and the Pehlevi and Sanskrit translations, at 

their disposal. Westergaard's edition of the Yasna enabled me 

to conimence this study, but I soon was aware of the unusually 

great difficulties which every step in this branch of philological 

studies was to encounter. I first directed my attention towards 

the metrical portions of the Tasna, called the five G^thas or 

songs, the explanation of which never had been attempted before 

by any oriental scholar. It is true, Spiegel observed first, that 

their language is different, from the usual Zend language to be 

found in the Yendid&d, the Yashts, Yisparat and the later 

portions of the Yasna ; but he rested satisfied with pointing out 

some of the most striking differences, such as the constant length 

of the vowels at the end of a word &c., and never nndertook to 

translate these songs. I first tried to make out the meaning of a 

few lines by means of AnquetiFs translation, but I soon convinced 

myself of his utter insufficiency even as a guide for ascertaining 

the general sense only. In the YendidSd and the other books, 

Anquetil may guide one in this respect ; but not in the G^thas. 

The chief reason is the peculiarity of this portion as to language 

and ideas ; they contain no descriptions of ceremonies and ob- 
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•ervances, as the Vendidad, nor any enumeration of tbe glorious 
feats of angels, as the Yashts, but philosophical and abstract 
thoughts, and they differ widely from all other pieces contained 
in the Zend-Avesta. As they have been unintelligible to 
the Parsee priests for several thousand years, we cannot expect 
Anquetil to have given even a faint approximate statement of their 
general contents. Having no other aids save Anquetil's work, 
which proved in this case to be no aid at all (his rough copies 
were not accessible to me), I was lefi: to my own resources. 
First I took the great trouble of collecting all the parallels 
throughout the Zend-Avesta, and arranging them alphabetically ; 
the index of Brockhaus to Vendidad, Yasna, and Yisparat, aided 
me considerably ; but to the Yashts, which forming about one- 
half of all the Zend texts extant, were for the first time publishe<^ 
in Westergaard's edition, I was obliged to make an index of my 
own. Being convinced, like Burnouf, that the language of the 
Yedas stands among all Arian dialects nearest to the Zend lan- 
guage, I betook myself to the study of the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, chiefly to that section, which is called Rigveda 
Samhitdy being a collection of a little more than 1,000 very 
ancient hymns. Only the eighth part of this large work being 
published at the time, when I made up my mind to investigate 
into the Zoroastrian writings, I found it necessary to copy out 
from a manuscript, kindly lent me by my friend, Professor 
Benfey, at Gottingen, the remaining seven parts. After that was 
done, an alphabetical index, at least to some portions of this ex- 
tensive collection of sacred songs, was to be made also. In this 
tedious work I was supported by a friend, GOTTLOB Wilhelm 
Hermann (a young clergyman in my native country Wiirtem- 
berg), who possesses a remarkable knowledge of Sanskrit. Not 
contenting myself with these aids, I commenced the study of 
the Armenian (which is affiliated to the Iranian languages), 
and also that of the Pehlevi language (with modern Persian I 
was already acquainted). The study of Pehlevi, which language 
is a mixture of Persian and Chaldee, was much facilitated to me 
in consequence of my being acquainted to a certain extent with all 
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Semitic tongues, which knowledge I chiefly owe to my great teacher^ 
Professor EwALD, at Gottlngen. After having been prepared in 
this way, I commenced my philological operations in the following 
manner : First I turned up all the other passages, where the word 
or form to be investigated into, occurred, in order to ascertain its 
approximate meaning. But the parallels, referred to, being often as 
obscure as the passage, upon which they were to throw some 
light, I was often obliged first to make out their meaning also by 
a reference to other parallels. Having thus arrived, in most 
cases after many troubles only, at the approximate meaning of 
the word in question, I ventured upon confirming or modifying 
the results obtained in this way by means of a sound etymology. 
First I applied to those words and forms of the Zend language 
itself, which 1 had reason to suppose to be cognate to the word in 
question ; then I consulted the Vedas, chiefly the hymns of 
the Rigveda. There being neither index nor glossary, I 
had to take here the same trouble as I did in the Zend- 
Avesta, in order to ascertain from the parallels the meaning of 
the Vedic word I referred to. I could not asquiesce always 
in the results I had gained in this way, but I searched after 
the Zend words to be explained in modern Persian and Armenian, 
^ and now and then in Latin and Greek also. Modern Persian, 
chiefly in its older shape, commonly styled Parsee, was of the 
highest value for such etymological researches. Bat the appeal 
to this genuine niece of the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta 
is on an average rendered more difficult, and subjected to more 
errors than that to the Vedic Sanskrit, which is the elder sister 
to the Zend. In the modern Persian a good many of the Zend 
words are preserved ; but they have undergone such great 
changes as to make them indiscernible to a somewhat inexperi- 
enced etymologist. Such corruptions of the ancient words being, 
however, reducible to certain rules, these, only partially known as 
yet, were first to be discovered. I shall illustiate these remarks 
on the corruption of ancient words in the modern Persian by some 
examples : e. g. the Zend zaredaya^ i. e. heart, has become dil in 
modern Persian ; gareda^ i. e. year, is sal ; herenaoUh i* g« h® 
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makes is kunad ; diars i. e. fire, is aiesh ^c. In the Sanskrit 
as the elder sister, the corresponding words are much easier to be 
recognised. So zaredaya is hrdaya^ garedha farad (in the 
Yedas), herenaoiii kmoti (vedic form, in the classical Sanskrit 
changed into karoti)^ dtar-s is a^Aar (preserved only in thederiva* 
tive atharvan^\, e. fire-man, priest), &c. Of the ancient grammatical 
forkns such as the terminations of cases, tenses &;c., nothing is 
remaining in the modern Persian, but all are extant in the Vedic 
Sanskrit. From these remarks every one can draw the conclusion 
that Sanskrit is, for the deciphering of the Zend language, of 
much greater use than the modern Persian. 

The first fruit of my laborious researches was an attempt to 
explain the 44th chapter of the Yasna (forming a part of the 
second 6S;tha) which appeared in the journal of the German 
Ofientsd Society (1853-54). It was on account of the immense 
difBculties of the subject and the then insufficiency of my prepa- 
rations, that it was impossible for me, even in the majority of my 
interpretations, to be sure of being right. But being convinced 
from this faint attempt, that the G^thas contained the undoubted 
teaching of Zarathustra himself, as he imparted it to his disciples^ 
I thought it worth the trouble to pursue these studies for six 
years more. The last and ripest results of these laborious studies, 
1 published in a work entitled. The five Qaihas^ t. e, collections 
of songs and sayings of Zarathustra, his discipks and succes^ 
SOTS, JEdited, translated and explained (2 Vols., Leipsic, 1858-60). 
It contains a revised text according to philological principles, 
transcribed into Roman characters, a literal Latin, and a more 
free German translation, and a complete critical and philological 
commentary with introductions to the several chapters (17) and a 
general introduction to the whole at the end. The basis of the 
whole work is the commentary, which gives in full length the results 
of my comparing the parallels of the Zend Avesta and the Veda, 
and the etymological researches in Zend and the cognate languages 
together with a partial review of the traditional explanations, as 
far as they were accessible to me in a bad transcript of 
Neriosenghs Sanscrit translation of the G^thas. Some portions 
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of the work, but much revised, will be submitted to the reader in 
the third chapter of this book. 

About half a year after the publication of the first part of 
roy work, " the first translator of the Avesta" published a 
translation of the whole Yasna, together with Yisparat, including 
the G^thas also. He complained very much of my encroachment 
on his monopoly, and pretended boldly, (although he had devoted 
but little time, as he confessed himself in the preface, whereas I 
had spent six years on this difficult portion) to offer here to the 
public the first translation of the GSthas. But he found himself 
soon disappointed in his expectation ; for nobody acknowledged his 
pretensions. It would be mere wasting of time and paper to 
expatiate here on his work ; written exactly in the same style as 
his Yendid&d, it is made without any philological preparations, 
simply according to Neriosengh*s Sanskrit translation ; no study 
of the subject is perceptible. The work, therefore, is completely 
useless as far as the G^thas are concerned, in the explanation of 
which, still, after the publication of my work, much remains to 
be done. In the introduction he repeats chiefly Anquetils 
reports on the forms of worship among the Parsees. 

Before I conclude this introductory chapter, I have to mention 
some other publications relative to the Zend-Avesta. Lassen, 
the well known Sanskrit scholar, published an edition of the Zend 
text of the five first chapters of Yendid^ (Bonn 1851), but 
adding neither translation nor explanatory notes. 

"WlNDlSHMANN, a Roman Catholic clergyman of a high position 
at Munich, published two valuable essays, one " on (the deity) 
Anaitis," worshipped by the ancient Persians, and mentioned in 
the Yashts.; the other is a translation of the Mihir Yasht, with 
notes (Leipsic, 1857.) 

Max Dunokbr, the author of a History of Antiquity which is 
highly valued in Germany, treated, in the second volume of his 
work, of the ancient Persian religion, its sacred books and prophets. 

* In several translations of Grecian reports, as given above, I was compelled to fol- 
low him, the original texts of the authors not always being accessible to me in this 
place. 
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Although he himself is a mere historian by profession (no oriental 
scholar), he succeeded in drawing up a fine and correct general 
picture of the ancient Iranian life according to the reports of the 
Greeks and the modern researches into the Zend-Avesta. 

This much I had to notice on the general course of the re- 
searches into the sacred yrritings of the Parsees, undertaken in 
Europe solely out of interest in the remote and glorious past of 
Persians and Bactrians. Slowly a whole world, buried for thou- 
sands of years in documents written in a now unintelligible 
tongue, begins to be unfolded ; but many years and many 
labourers will be required to make this new field for antiquarian 
and philological researches yield much ripe fruit. The Dustoorsi 
who are first concerned, and other younger talented and well-to« 
do members of the rich Parsee community, ought to consider it 
their duty to equip themselves with all the implements (know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, Persian, Chaldee, Hebrew, &c.), now required 
for a successful investigation into the Zend and Pehlevi lan- 
guages, in order to learn the foundations on which their religion 
rests. For the benefit of the Parsee youth chiefly this work 
is intended. May it be a useful guide to them in their 
studies ! 



II. 



OUTLINE 



or A 



GMMMAR OF THE ZEND LANGUAGE. 



1— THE IRANIAN LANGUAGES. 

The languages of Persia, commonly called Iranian, form a 
separate family of the great Arian stock of languages, which com- 
prise, besides the Iranian idioms, the Sanskrit (with its daught- 
ers), Greek, Latin, Teutonic (with English), Slavonian, Letto- 
Litthuanian and Celtic dialects. Tlie Iranian idioms themselves 
are to be brought under two heads : 

1. Iranian languages in the strictest sense. 

2. Affiliated tongues. 

The first division comprises the ancient, middle age, and modern 
languages of Iran, «. e. of Persia, Media, and Bactria, or chiefly of 
those countries which are styled in the Zend-Avesta, the *' Arian" 
countries*' {airy do danhdvd). We may class them as follows : — 

(a.) The East-Iranian or Bactrian branch, extant only in the 
two dialects, in which the scanty fragments of the Parsee scripture 
are written ; the more ancient of them may be called the ^' G^tha 
dialect,*' because the largest and most important pieces 
preserved in this peculiar idiom, are the so called Gfithas or songs; 
the younger, in which most of the books, which now make up the 
Zend-Avesta, are written, may be called ** ancient Bactrian" er 
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the " classical Zend language,** which was for many centuries the 
spoken and written language of Bactria. The chief differences 
of the two dialects will be pointed out in the grammatical sketch 
to be given in this chapter, and the question as to their relation- 
ship to each other, will be briefly discussed at the end. The Bac- 
trian languages seem to have been dying out in the third century 
B. C, no daughters of them having been left. 

(6.) The West-Iranian languages or those of Media and Persia. 
They are known to us during the three periods, antiquity, middle 
ages, and modern times, but only in one dialect, viz., that which 
at every period served as the written language throughout the Ira- 
nian provinces of the Persian Empire. There are several dialects 
mentioned by lexicographers, but we know but very little of them.* 
Of the Anoibnt Persian a few documents are now extant in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Kings of the Ach^menian dynasty, 
to be found in the ruins of Persepolis, on the rock of Behistun, 
near Hamadan, and some other places of Persia. This language 
stands nearest to the two Bactrian dialects of the Zend-Avesta, 
but shows, however, some peculiarities ; for instance, instead otz w« 
find d used, e. g. adam I, in Zend azem ; dasta hand, Zend zafta* 
It is undoubtedly the mother of the modern Persian. The differ- 
ences between both are nevertheless great, and to read and inter- 
pret tlie cuneiform inscriptions written in the ancient Persian, 
Sanskrit and Zend, although they be only sisters, have proved to 

* In Sayid Hoisein Sh4h Hakikat's Persian grammar, entitled TochfiU vl ajatn^ 
there are seven Iranian languages enumerated, which are classed under two heads, viz., 
J[d) obsolete or dead, and (b) such tongues an are used. Of the ancient he knows 4 : 
Soghdhi (the language of the ancient Sogdians, gughdha in the Zend-Avesta) ; Zdvli 
(instead of Z^buli, the dialect of Zabulistan); Siksi (spoken in Sejestan, called Sakat- 
tene by the Greeks) ; and Eirwi (Bardyu in the Zend-Avesta, the modem Herat). A« 
languages in use, he mentions Parteej which, he says, was spoken in Istakhar 
(Persepolis), the ancient capital of Persia; iken Deri or Court language, according 
to this author, spoken at Balkh, Bokhara, Merw and inBadakshan; Kad Fehlevi or 
PM^dm, the language of the so called PeTdeVt comprising the districts of Bai (^Ragha 
in the Zend-Avesta), Ispahan and Dinur« Deri he calls the language of Firdausi, but 
the trifling deviations he alleges to prove the difference of Deri from Parste (for 
instance they say in Deri oihkam belly for thakamt and abd instead of bd with), refer 
only to slight changes in spelling, and are utterly insufficient to indnce a philologiat to 
Bake Deri an idiom different frem Parser. 
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be more useful than its daughter, the modern Persian. Thd 
diief reason is the loss of nearly all the grammatical inflexions in 
nouns, verbs, genders^ &c.v in the modern Persian, v?hile in the 
Persian, as ivritten and spoken at the time of the Achamenids 
(500 — ^300 B. C), we find still a great many inflexions agreeing 
with those of the Sanskrit, Zend, and of the other ancient Arian 
tongues. At what time the Persian lost almost all its termina- 
tions, and came into the condition of its present grammatical 
poverty, which makes it appear rather like the Chinese than the 
Arian sister tongues (whose grammar is so highly developed), we 
cannot ascertain. But there is every reason to suppose, that this 
dissolution and absorption of the terminations on account of their 
having become for the greater part utterly unintelligible, began 
before the Christian era, because in the later inscriptions 
of the Achaemenids (400 B. C), we find already the grammatical 
forms confounded, which confusion we discover in many portions 
of the Zend-Avesta also. No inscription of the successors of the 
Achffimemds, the Arsacids, in the vernacular Persian being 
extant, we cannot trace the successive dissolution of the ancient 
Iranian. Among the Persian inscriptions still extant, those which 
stand, as to their time, next to those of the Achaomenids, belong 
to the Sassanids, who ascended the throne of Iran in A. D. 
235. From them, although very rare, except on coins, we may 
learn that the general grammatical structure of Persian, at the 
Sassanian times, as regards the want of grammatical^ terminations, 
was almost in the same state as we find it now. But besides the 
loss of the terminations, another considerable change is to be 
observed, viz. the intermixture of a foreign (Semitic) language. 
The coins of the Sassanids (from A. D. 235 — 640) show many 
Semitic words, but with Arian terminations. To make that clear, 
I shall give the reader a short specimen of this style. 

In the inscription of King Shapur I. (who reigned from A. D. 
238 to 268), found at HajiAbAd, copied by Westergaard, and 
added to his edition of the Bundehesh (without any explanation), 
we find the following titles : — 

M(^zdayasn hagi Shahpuhri malkm mailed Irdn v Anirdu miuQ 
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chairi min yazddn harj mazdayasn bagi Arlashair medkan malkd 
Irdn mind chatri min yazddn nafi bagi Babagdn tnalkd, i. e., th« 
Onnuzd worshipper, the ruler Shapur, the emperor of Irfin 
and Not-IrSa (Turan), of divine origia through God, tht 
son of the Ormuzd-worshipper, the ruler Ardeshir, emperor of IrSn, 
of divine origin through God, grandson of the ruler Babagan, 
the king. 

Mazdayasn is in the old language Masdayagiia^ the termin* 
ating a being lost ; bagi is the ancient baga (literally, god) applied 
to kings, like the Grecian iheos, god,"^ and the Sanscrit deva ; the 
final i is the so called Idhafat^ or the relative particle which joins 
one noun to the other or an adjective to the substantive, which use 
is extremely frequent in the modern Persian. Shahpuhr-i, the 
proper name of the king ; in ancient Persian it would sound. 
Khshathra pidhra. The final i is of the same nature as that in bagi ; 
it connects the name of the King with his titles. Malkdn Malkd 
corresponds to the ancient Persian kkshayathiya khshayathi" 
ydnam, King of Kings, and the modern Persian ShakansAdh l 
it is of Semitic (Chaldee) origin (compare malkd, the king, 
in Chaldee, and malkd in Syriac), but with the Iranian 
plural termination d7i, which was originally used for. the genitive 
plural only, but afterwards applied to all cases of the plural 
indiscriminately, Jrdn and Anirdn are in the ancient language 
Airyana and Anairyana ; v (w) is a corruption of uta, and 
mind chitra would be mainyu-chitra, having a heavenly origin ; 
rwtw is a Semitic particle meaning "from" instead of ancient 
Persian hacha and modern Persian az ; yazddn, mod. Pers. 
yazddriy god, which corresponds to the ancient yazatanUm, the 
genitive plural of yazata, i. e. a being deserving worship. -j- Barj 
is the Chaldee bar, son (ben in Hebrew and Arabic) ; thej 
at the end is another pronunciation of the relative i above 
mentioned. Naf-i, is the Zend napd, S. nopid, Lat. nepos 

* One might take this terminating t as an adjectival termination, but on the coini 

we often find the simple hag. 

t The plural is here used as a term of respect ; compare the Hebrew $loMm^ a 
plural, and the Aethiopic amldk, a plural too, but both applied to god. 
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grandson (preserved, but with a somewhat changed meaning in 
nephew). 

Besides coins and a few inscriptions, books also are extant from 
the Sassanian times. It is hard, and in many instances impos- 
sible, to ascertain the accurate date when they were written ; thus 
much is only certain, that they exhibit that form of the Persian 
tongue which was current in Persia during the Sassanian rul« 
(235 — 640 A. D.), and for the period immediately subsequent to 
its overthrow. This Pehlevi literature, as far as it is preserved, 
is of a merely religious character, being closely connected with the 
restoration of the Zoroastrian religion by the Sassanids. The most 
important remnant of it is a translation of the chief parts of the 
Zend-Avesta (Yasna, Yisparad and YendidSxl), and some minor 
pieces. Other religious books, without a Zend original, are 
extant, such as the Bundekesh, Shikandgumdni^ DinJcart^ Aiash 
Bahrain^ etc., and by searching in the libraries of ancient priest- 
ly families, one might discover several Pehlevi books, utterly un- 
known hitherto. 

As to the nature of the Pehlevi language to be found 
in all these books, and the relationship in which it stands 
to that on the coins and inscriptions, I shall quote here some of 
my remarks made about this subject in my German pamphlet 
" On the Pehlevi language and the Bundehesh" (Gottingen 1854). 

The Pehlevi of the books differs from that lo be met with on 
coins and inscriptions, but these differences are not so great as to 
justify the supposition, maintained by Westergaard, that both are 
utterly distinct languages, the former a pure Iranian, the latter a 
Semitic idiom. The main character of both is the same, viz. 
a mixture of Semitic and Iranian elements, the Semitic part being 
always identical with Chaldee forms and words, and the Iranian 
with Persian. The difference consists only in the larger or 
smaller intermixture of either. The inscriptions at Haji&bSd, 
mentioned above, exhibit one and the same text in two very nearly 
related, yet not identical idioms. The first, marked (A) at the 
end of Westergaard's Bundehesb, the commencement of which 
inscription we have explained above, shows the same idiom 
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which we find on the coins ; it is full of Semitic words, but th« 
structure is Iranian, not Semitic ; thus we have for instance th« 
Persian plural termination in dn^ the Persian way of expressing the 
genitive case by means of the suffix i (to be traced to the relative 
pronoun yat). In the other idiom marked (B), the Semitic ele- 
ment prevails even in the structure ; it thus stands nearer to the 
Semitic than to the Iranian character, though it is nowhere to be 
recognised as a really Semitic language. We find in it, for instance, 
the Chaldee plural in in^ e. g. malkin^ kings, and instead of thelra- 
nian hag^ divine^ the Semitic aUhd^ divine. In comparing these two 
idioms with the Pehlevi of the books, we find some differences, 
but they are not of any great importance. On the contrary, we 
meet many of those strange looking forms and words, which made 
Pehlevi appear in the eyes of several scholars as a fabricated lan- 
guage, on the inscriptions (where certainly no fabricated language 
could be made use of by the kings) as well as in the books, e. g. 
the particles, aih which, what, amat when, val^ (var in the books, 
I there being often not distinguished from r), apan^ avan to, to- 
wards, i^am}* before, etc., all being of Semitic origin. The non- 
irS;nian element is called Huzvdresh by the Parsee priests. If they 
read Pehlevi, they generally read the corresponding Persian 
instead of these foreign words,* being, however, ready, if called 

* They read, for instance, kah which, instead of aik; khdstan to unsh, want, 
inBtead of bunshuncutan ; nUhittdn to get, instead of Jatibuntany etc. This circumstance 
has yery likely given rise to Westergaard's strange opinion, that the foreign words of 
the Pehlevi books are mere ideographic signs, invented to conceal the meaning of the 
sacred books from laymen. But the priests, if asked, whether or not the foreign word, 
styled by Westergaard an ideograph, hais a peculiar pronunciation, answer in the 
affirmative, and pronounce then the signs, character by character, sa^fing at the same 
time ** that is fiuzv4resh.** This name, therefore, is to be confined to the Semitic 
element in the Pehlevi only, and not applied to the Pehlevi language in general. To 
facilitate the reading of these Semitic words, styled Suzooresh (this is in all probability 
the right pronunciation and not Huzvdresh)^ we find often an Iranian termination added 
to a Semitic word, e. g. aJn-dar father, amildar ^ mother, where dxtr at the end indicates 
that oM and ami is to be pronounced as pddart inddar^ the Persian substitutes for the 
Semitic ah father, am mother ; yahawunand (read by the priests j'anoonand) they 
are, where yaJutwun is the 3rd person plural of the second tense (its meaning being 
that of the present and future) of the Chaldaic verb havd to be, and the termination of 
^e 3rd plural, present tense, of the Persian hastandt they are. 
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upon, to pronounce them according to the characters in which 
they are written ; but their pronunciation of these Semitic words, 
whose roots and forms are unintelligible to them, is in many 
cases evidently wrong. The chief reason of this is the great am- 
biguity of the Pehlevi writing, where not only the short vowels are 
omitted (as is usual in all Semitic alphabets, except the Aethio- 
pic), but one and the same character is capable of three or four 
different meanings ; so, for instance, o, u^ v, n are expressed by 
one character, for initial j, A, s there is one sign indiscri- 
minately used, etc. The correct form and pronunciation is to be 
ascertained from the Chaldee only, a good knowledge of which 
tongue is indispensable in order to understand Pehlevi. 

Now the question arises, do these three idioms of the Pehlevi 
language, which we can discover, represent dialects of three differ- 
ent districts in Iran, or do they belong to different periods, or are 
they mere products of peculiarities existing in different styles ? 
The two idioms, found in the Hajiabad inscriptions, which are writ- 
ten in two distinct kinds of characters, one of which (B) resembles 
very much the Hebrew writing, exhibit certainly two dialects of 
one and iive same language, as spoken in two neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The book Pehlevi (called Zend-PehUvi^ u e. Pehlevi of 
the commentary) differs from the Pehlevi on the coins only as 
far as the style is concerned ; it was very likely that kind of 
language, which was used in the schools by scholars only, and not 
by the people. At the time when Pehlevi ceased to be a living 
language, and the restoration of the pure Iranian words was 
begun, the scholars, not daring to change the writings, descended 
from the Sassanian times, accustomed themselves to substitute in 
reading the Persian equivalents for the foreign Huzooresh words. 
This circumstance gave at length rise to a new form of writing 
commentaries on religious subjects, consisting in the use of the 
more distinct and clear Zend characters, where each sign has 
but one phonetical value, and in exterminating all the foreign 
Huzooresh words, to be replaced by pure Persian ones. This 
new form was called Pdzend^ serving, as is the case up to the pre- 
sent day, to facilitate the reading and understanding of the ancient 
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Pehlevi books only. Thus PSzend lias two meanings like Zend, 
it means explanation of the Zend commentary, this explana- 
tion being written in the pure Iranian, it is applied also to the 
language used for that purpose. 

The Iranian part of the Pehlevi differing but little from modem 
Persian, we dare say, that the Persian language, as written 1600 
years ago, was, in grammatical respects, almost in the same state 
as we find it at present. It needed only the Chaldee words to bo 
exterminated and pure Iranian ones re-established throughout ia 
their room, in order to arrive at that state of the modem Persian 
which is presented to us in the Sb&hn£meh by FiBDAUSl. Soon 
after the conversion of the Persians to the Mohammedan faith, a 
great many Arabic words were incorporated with the Persian ton- 
gue, forming now an inseparable part of the language, such as the 
Norman words in modern English. That mixture of Persian with 
Chaldee was called Pehlevi (the Semitic part went by the name 
Suzoare^ the purified Persian by that of Par see or PSzend)* 
As to the time, the period of Pehlevi^ extends from A. D. 200 (if 
not earlier) to 700 ; that of Par see from 700 to 11 00 ; and that of 
modern Persian^ the language of Jdmi^ Nizdmi^ and S^z^ from 
1100 up to the present. The only changes in the Persian for 
1600 years have been in the words ; many words used in the 
Parsee books and Firdausi are now obsolete, and unintel- 
ligible to an unlearned Persian. Although there are translations 
of many parts of the grand Sh&hnamah, yet up to the present day 
Firdausi*s language is not yet properly investigated into, the ex- 
planation of many things in the poem requiring more than an 
ordinarily good oriental scholarship. 

The second chief division of the Iranian tongues comprises 
the aviated languages^ that is to say such as share in the chief 
peculiarities of this family, but differ from it in many 
essential points. To this division we must refer the Ossetic^ 
spoken by some small tribes in the Caucasus, but completely 
differing from the other so called Caucasian languages ; also the 
Armenian and the Afglumic {Pushtoo). 
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2— THE ZEND LANGUAGE. 

The general character of the Zend language in both its dialects 
is that of a highly developed idiom. It is rich in inflexions, in the 
verbs and in the nouns. In the former, where three numbers and 
eightcases can be distinguished, it agrees almost completely with the 
Vedic Sanscrit, and in the latter, it exhibits a greater variety of 
forms, than the classical Sanscrit. Besides, we find a multitude of 
compound words of various kinds, and the sentences are joined to- 
gether in an easy way which is apt to contribute largely towards a 
quick understanding of the general sense of passages. It is a gen- 
uine sister of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic; but we find her 
no longer in the prime of life ; she is presented to us rather in her 
declining age. The forms are not always kept strictly distinct from 
each other, as is the case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ; but are 
now and then confounded, much less, however, in the verbs than in 
the nouns, where the dissolution first began ; the crude form, i. e. 
the original uninflected state of the word, is often used instead of 
the originally inflected forms. So, for instance, we find daSva (the 
Indian gods) which is the very crude form, employed as the in- 
strumental singular, which ought to be daivenay or at least daSvd^ 
and as nominative plural, which ought to be daSvdonhSy or at least 
daivd. The long vowels of the feminine in the nominative, a and 
U are out of course, so that from the termination alone the gender 
is not so easily to be recognised as in Sanskrit ; so we have dahta^ 
creed, belief, instead of daSnd\ moreover the forms of the dative and 
instrumental, chiefly in the plural, are often confounded. These 
deviations from the original forms, and the confusion of termina- 
tions are by far more frequent in the classical Zend, than in the 
GS;tha dialect, where the grammar in most cases is quite correct. 

The chief reason of the grammatical defects of the present texts 
of the Zend-Avesta lies, I think, in the want of grammatical 
studies among the ancient Persians and Bactrians. Had the 
study of grammar, as a separate science, flourished among the 
ancient Mobeds and Dustoors, as was the case with Sanskrit 
among the ancient Brahmans, and had Iran produced men like 
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I^nini, E&ty^yana, and Pataojali, who became the lawgivers of 
the classical Sanskrit language, we should have less ground to 
complain of the bad condition of the textSy and found less 
difficulties in explaining them» than we have now to encounter. 
There is every reason to believe, that the grammar of the Bactrian 
language was never fixed in any way by rules ; thus the corrup- 
tions and abbreviations of forms, which gradually crept from the 
popular and colloquial into the written language, became unavoid- 
able. In Sanskrit the grammarians built, by means of the numer- 
ous rules, under which every regular or irregular form of that Ian* 
guage was brought, a strong bulwark against the importation of 
forms from the popular and vulgar language, which was marked 
by them as Prdkrit. Grammar became a separate branch oi 
study ; manuscripts were then either copied out or written in 
the strictest accordance with rules of grammar, but always with 
respect to phonetical peculiarities, especially in Yedic books, if they 
had any real foundation. To these grammatical studies of the 
Brahmans, which belong to an age gone by long ago, we chiefly 
owe the wonderfully correct and accurate grammatical state of the 
texts of the Yedas and other revered books of antiquity. In Iran 
almost all knowledge of the exact meaning of the terminations 
died out at the same time that the ancient Iranian languages un- 
derwent the change from inflected to uninflected ones. Books 
were extant and learnt by heart for religious purposes, as is still 
done by the Parsee priests. But when the language of theZoroas- 
trian books had become dead, there were no means for the priests, 
who cared more for a merely mechanical recital of the sacred 
texts, than for a real insight into their meaning, to prevent the 
corruptions of the texts. Ignorant of any thing like grammar, they 
copied them out merely mechanically like the monks in Europe 
in the middle ages, or wrote them down from memory, of course 
full of blunders and mistakes. For this reason, we find the copies, 
now in use by Mobeds and Dustoors, in the most deplorable- 
condition as regards grammar ; the terminations are often written 
as separate words, and vowels inserted according to the wrong 
pronunciation of the writer, where they ought to be omitted. 
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The best text, comparatively speaking, is to be found in the oldest 
copies only, vbile in Yedic manuscripts (if written for religious 
purposes) there is not the slightest difiference, whether they are 
many centuries old, or executed at the present day. Westergaard 
has taken great trouble to give a correct text, chiefly according to 
the oldest manuscripts, which were accessible to him. His edition 
is in most cases far preferable to the manuscripts of the priests 
of modern times. The Dustoors, therefore, should consider it 
their bounden duty to agree on an accurate text according to the 
oldest manuscripts, which they could procure very easily. In 
this task they will be aided much by Westergaard's valuable 
edition, and the grammatical researches of other European scho- 
lars. Why will they remain behind the Brahmans and the Jews, 
who have preserved their sacred writings so well, and facilitated 
modern researches to so great an extent ? The era for a 
sound philological explanation of the time-hallowed fragments of 
the ancient Zoroastrian writings has now come, and the Dustoors 
as the spiritual guides of the Parsee community, should take a 
chief part in it. The darkness in which a good deal of this creed 
is enshrouded, must be dispelled. But the only way of attaining 
such a desirable result is a sound and critical knowledge of the 
language. 



3_S0UNDS, VOWELS, AND CONSONANTS. 

(A) Vowels. 

o, d, S ; if i; «, 4; e^SyS (ae) ; o, 6 ; — ai, di ; au^ ao ; du^ 
do ; ^w, H (aei) ; om, of, 6i ; wf, Hu^ 

For so many vowels (12 simple, and many diphthongs) separate 
characters, or combinations thereof, are used in the Zend manu- 

* The long vowels are marked by the circumflex. The vowels to be pronounced in the 
continental manner ; E ifi a long d with a slight tinge of a nasal sound to be pronounced 
lika d in the French dmit soul ; &i is equal to L 
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scripts ; which fact shows clearly, that in ancient times each of 
them had its own pronunciation, but at present the priests pro- 
nounce several of them, such as a and e, and o and t<, without any 
distinction. Therefore the original pronunciation of them can be 
only guessed by us rather than really ascertained. 

Of the vowels given in the above list, I shall point out only 
such ones as are peculiar to Zend. Whilst the short and long a, 
i, t4, e, 0, &c., are easily understood by any one, 3, always 
occurring before m or 72, is a long d, with a slight tinge of a nasal 
sound ; it is chiefly used in the genitive plural termination 
anSmy €fm=S^ dndm. — Of the e sounds, e and ^ are to 
be noticed. Whilst the Sanskrit has only one e, which is always 
long, having originated from a fusion of a and t, the Zend has a 
short e besides, which has either no correspondent in Sanskrit, 
or which corresponds to the short a. This e is often in Zend a 
mere vehicle for facilitating the pronunciation. Quite peculiar is 
^, which is a long vowel, and prevalent chiefly in the Gatha 
dialect, where it often replaces the final 6 of the usual Zend ; for 
instance, he, who?=fto; yi, who,=y<^ ; vach^j word,=t;ricA(J 
&c. The writers confound it often with i, which circumstance 
seems to hint at its close affinity to that sound. 

The frequent use of a before S and 6 is very likely not a pecu- 
liarity of pronunciation, but of writing. The Zend texts are 
handed down to us not in their original characters, but in a 
later form* of writing, which arose very likely, shortly after the 
commencement of the Christian era, when Syriac literature began 
to spread in Persia. For the Zend characters are written 
from right to left, like all the Semitic alphabets (except 
the Himyaritic in South Arabia and the Aethiopic) ; while the 
Sanskrit, and the ancient Bactrian alphabets, such as are to be 
found on coins, and in the cuneiform inscriptions exhibiting the 
ancient Persian tongue, are written from left to right. The 
form of the Zend characters besides, bears a great resem- 
blance to some Syriac alphabets. Now to revert to aS and ao 

* As the Old Testament has been preserved in the Chaldee characters thongh origi- 
nallj written in the Samaritan. 
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at the beginning of words, it is a peculiarity of the Semitic Ian-* 
guages to introduce every initial vowel by prefixing an Elif (a 
soft aspirate sound, generally rendered by a, but not exactly 
corresponding to it). This peculiarity has crept into the writings 
of the Zend texts, so that a word hardly ever commences with 6 
but with ae. In the middle of words, ae may be a peculiar 
diphthong ; for instance^ in vi^paeshSm (genitive plural of vifpa 
all), etc. 

In the G^tha dialect, we observe this peculiarity that if wordfr 
terminate in vowels, they terminate always in long, never in short 
ones. This lengthening of the vowels at the end extends even to- 
the shortest of all, the short 0, which, according to its origin, is not 
even to be considered as a full vowel (it is similar to the shvd in 
the Hebrew). So we find rdzars instead of rdzare^ rule, way, 
(Yas. 32, 12). The reason of this peculiar circumstance lies 
certainly not in the nature of the G^tha dialect, but in the litur- 
gical application of the pieces wr'tten therein. They are, as we 
shall see afterwards, the most important and holiest prayers used 
in the Zoroastrian divine service, and were originally sung (see 
p. 4. 8). The way of singing them was very likely analogous 
to that in which the Brahmans, the nearest relations of the 
Parsees, used to sing the verses of the Sdmaveda at the time of 
solemn sacrifices only, and which is preserved up to this day oi> 
such occasions. From hearing a SSmaveda priest sing some 
verses of this Veda, one can ascertain, that he lengthens the 
terminating vowels of a word, even if they are short. In Sans- 
krit, where the grammar was fixed by rules, the texts were not 
changed according to the mode of singing them, while in Zend, 
where nothing regarding the grammar and pronunciation was 
settled, these peculiarities produced by singing the G^thas and 
some other pieces, crept into the manuscripts, which were often 
written from n.eraory only, as is now often the case. 

On the changes of one vowel into another, I shall make but 
few remarks. There are in Zend two vowels, i and u, and one 
semivowel y, which change an original a preceding or following, 
into aif ^ or d, a circumstance, which we observe in the Teutonic 
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languages also.''' So instead of haraliy he bears, we find haraiii 
(ai instead of a, influenced by the terminating i), ySzi or yeidhij 
*^ if," instead of yadiy as it is in Sanskrit, verezyeiti^ instead of 
verezyatiy he works. Now and then the y which has produced 
the change of a into ^, disappears, e. g. riagS (Vend. 8, 21) im- 
per. flee ! perish ! instead of na^a wliich is the regular form. In 
the GStha language we perceive, besides this change of a into 
ai or Sy that of a into (5, for instance, verezyStii^ instead of verez* 
yatiiy he may work ; vatSyotil for vatayatu^ he may tell, an- 
nounce (Yas. 35, 6). 



(B) Consonants. 

Gutturals. — i, ifcA, y, gr, gh^ A, 

Palatals. — cA, j. 

Dentals. — /, th^ rf, dh. 

Labials. — j?, /*, 6. 

Semivowels. — yy r, t;, w. 

Sibilants. — g^ shy 5, 2, zh. 

Nasals. — jw, w, tI, w, ^. 
I shall now make some remarks on the sounds which are peculiar 
to the Zend language. Of all gutturals q (corresponding to the 
Latin qn) is one of this sort ; in modern Persian, M(7 corresponds 
with it, e. g. khvdhy sleep, in Zend qafna (S. svapnuy Latin somnusy 
Greek hypnos). In the Gttha dialect this sound is more frequent 
than in the usual Zend, e. g. qy^m, I may be, instead of hyHniy Lat. 
sim ; ppehtaqyd (gen. sing, of fpentay holy) instead of gperUahe- 
The palatal sounds, ch and ;, as well as the soft sibilants, z and 
zhy which are in many respects near to the palatals, are always 
changed into a harsh guttural sound M, before ty th (confound- 
ed now and then with dh<, e. g. ukhdheniy ^' what is spoken, a 
word, instead otukhthem)y and s : e. g. btrekkdha "high, elevated," . 

* Compare staff, pi. stayes, a being pronounced in the plaral like I of the continental 
languages. 
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instead of berezta ; aoMta^ he spoke, instead of avachta^ from vach 
to speak, vdkh-s noin. sg. speech, ace. sg. vdchem\ drukh^s 
nom. sing., drujem, ace. sg., the palatal reappearing always imme* 
diately before vowels. 

Among the dental class, th is of a peculiar nature, 
and not to be identified with th of the Sanskrit, which is 
simply an aspirate ^ ; it is rather near to the English th. In 
roost cases it is only a change of the simple t on account of its 
being followed by r, w^ and sometimes y; e.g. thri S. tri^ 
three, thwd S. tvd^ thee ; ithySjS ruin (from the S. root tyaj 
to leave). A very instructive example occurs in d^ar-s, fire ; 
the gen. sg. is dthroy the ace. dtarem^ t being changed into 
th before r, and retained before the vowel. Now and then 
it corresponds with S. th ; e. g. atha^ then, after, S. atha. If 
a word terminates in ^ we find generally a separate sign used 
for it ; but it appears to be rather a calligraphic peculiarity than 
to imply a separate dental sound ; for that reason I left distin- 
guishing this final t (in certain words as tbaesh S. dvish to hate, 
tkaesha religion S. dikshd^ it is used at the beginning also instead 
of the common t). Dh^ the soft aspirate of the dental class, is not 
more strictly distinguished from the simple d, which fact causes now 
and then a con fusion, rendering it, for instance, difficult to distin- 
guish dd, to give, from dhd, to make, create. 

Of the labial class / is not to be identified with S. bh ; it is an 

aspiration of/?, as th is of ^, on account of its being followed by r, 

or s and sh ; e. g./ra S. pra^ Greek and Latin pro^ for ; dfs^ water, 

(nom. sg. of ap water) ; herefsy body, Lat. corpus (nom. sing, of 
kerefs) ; fshu^ rich, monied. Among the semi-vowels we miss ^, 

which in the ancient language seems not to have existed at all ; 

in the Pehlevi and modern Persian we find it, but it is always 

traceable to an original r. In Sanskrit I is later than r, but it is 

already known to the Vedic dialect. 

In sibilants, the Zend is peculiarly rich, even richer than 

Sanskrit. The g (to be pronounced as ss like the French f) is 

uniformly put for ^, if another t follows ; in Sanskrit one says 

vUta having possessed (from the root vid to possess, get), but in 
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Zend it is always changed into vi^a^* (compare in Greek oidha 
==Zend vSi^a^ thou knowest, from oida=S. veda I know). In 
the GStha dialect we find it often at the end of words instead of/, 
e. g. ptavap instead of gtavaty praising, ^and zh are two soft sibi- 
lants, lacking the Sanskrit. Into these soft sounds the dental d 
is changed, if it meets another d^ e. g. dazdi^ give, instead of 
dad-dhi. In the G^tha language, we sometimes find the pecu- 
liarity of changing into zd or zhd^ when a soft sound, b or jf, is 
in the following syllable, e. g. azd^bis^ the instr. plur. of Ofiif 
existence, body (afterwards from ignorance used as a nomi- 
native), vazhdrSng ace. pi. of va^tray field. 

Of the nasal sounds n is used before i, e. g. anhus life, and 
inserted between a and u in certain forms, e. g. merechatmhay kill ; 
n is used before h and appears to be stronger, like ng. They have, 
however, nothing to do with the etymology, and are a mere 
produce of pronunciation ; ft, generally used before the dentals, 
seems to be a h§A{ nasal sound, like the Sanskrit Anusvfira. 



4— ROOTS. 



The last elements of an aggregate of sounds, which remain, after 
all the suffixes and terminations have been taken off, are denoted 
by the name of " root," For instance, to find out the root of 
verezyeiti *' he works,** first the termination of the 3rd pers. sg. 
present tense tiy and then yei {ya)y being the characteristic of the 
present tense and those words, that are derived from it, are to be 
taken off ; the remaining part verez then is the root, to which the 
idea of *' working" is attached. Most nouns being traceable to 
verbs, we shall confine ourselves to the enumeration of some 
verbal roots. Original roots are of course monosyllabic, 
consisting now and then of a single vowel only, or being a com- 

* Tt is the first part of the name Vtftd^a the orignal form of the Greciaa Hyttaape* 
meaning ** pesaeasiiig horses." 
8 
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bination of a vowel with a simple or double consonant, or of two 
consonants with a vowel between them, e. g. i to go (in aeiti he 
goes S. eti, Latin it, he goes); dd S. da to give ; vd to blow 
(vdontiy they blow, vdta wind ; gd to go (in gata^ gone) ; ^u to 
hear ; mere to die ; here to make ; mar to speak, recite, (frama- 
rditSf he announces) ; char to walk ; tach to flpw ; vakhsh to 
grow ; vach to speak ; mrii to say (in mraot^ he told); har to 
bring ; as to be (in ahmi I am, donhat he was); 6^ to exist &c. 
From the simple roots others were derived by means of some 
additional sounds, which, of course, can change the meaning ; 
so dath to place, is a derivation of dhdy dd to make, merench 
to kill, one of mere to die. Now and then we find a verbal root 
joined to a noun, in order to modify the meaning, e. g. yaozhddy 
yaozh-dath to purify, make clean. As to their practical use, the 
reader will soon become aware, that the roots are mere fictions 
of philology, abstract grammatical notions, but in order to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of a language, they are nevertheless very 
useful. They show the common origin of words, which, in 
the course of time have become different both in forms and sense. 
So na^us a corpse, (nekys in the Greek) and nagaitej nashaite he 
perishes, goes away, are of the same root : wap , S. nag to perish ; 
druhhsy destruction, lie, aiwidruzhaiiiy he belies, aiwi-drukhto^ a 
liar, are traceable to drussh S. druh to destroy ; frathweregem, I 
created and ihworesta creator, are derivations of thwereg thwaref, 
thwores (only different pronunciation of the same root) =S.^t;ai5A 
to fabricate, make, create (literally '' to cut"); agti existence, 
ahmi I am and agtvdo existing, come likewise from the root as to be. 



5— CRUDE FORMS. 



From the root, in which the notions of verbs and nouns are 
likewise contained, both are then distinguished by means of suflSxes, 
or if they are left, at least by the terminations or inflexions. 
These-new forms, produced in order to distinguish verbal and 
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nominal notions, are called the crude forms ; to these then the 
inflexions only need being added to make the word complete. I 
shall illustrate this by some examples. To form from the root nag 
to perish, a noun meaning " what has perished," a dead body, the 
suffix u is required ; nagu^ therefore, is the nominal crude form 
to which then the terminations may be added, as nagu-s noni. sg. 
nagum^ ace. sg. &;c. Sometimes the inflexion is added without 
the previous formation of a proper crude form, e. g. drukh-Sy lie, 
from the XQo\,dru7&h (the soft zh is changed into the harsh hh on 
account ois being a harsh sound, see pag 55). 

To make up the verbal crude forms, different modifications of 
the root, which produce a slight change of meaning, must take 
place. In order to impart, for instance, to the crude form of ^u, 
to hear, the causal idea ** to make hear, recite,** it must be 
changed into grdvay^ or to the root merenchj to kill, the desi- 
derative idea '* to wish to kill," it must be altered into mimerekhsh. 
Even the tenses often require a crude form, to which the termina- 
tions may be added. In order to form the present tense '*he 
hears," or ** he does" from the respective roots gru to hear and 
here (kar) to make, the syllable nu (used also in Sanskrit and 
Greek, in certain verbs which conveys the meaning "now,") is to 
be added. Thus the crude forms of the present tense, gurunu 
(euphonically instead of grunu) and kermu are obtained, to which 
the termination of the third pers. sg. ti is to be joined. In this 
way, the word gurunaoiti (modern Persian shunad) " he hears" 

and kere7iaoiti,* (modern Persian kunad) " he makes," are then 
formed; the literal meaning of both is hear-now-he, and do-now-he. 



6— MODIFICATIONS OF THE VERBAL ROOTS. 
There are three chief modifications of the verbal roots, irres- 

* The original u of nu is changed into o before tU in strict accordance with the rales 
of Sanskrit grammar, where in certain classes of verbs in the singular of the present 
tenses, active voice, the change of « into o, and oft into ^, always takes place. This 
change is called Gv/na in Sanskrit grammar. 
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pective of tense or mood, to be observed viz. Causal, Desiderative, 
and Intensive forms. 

1. Causal forms, expressing the idea *' to make, to get made,** 
are very frequent in the Zend-Avesta. They are formed exactly 
in the same manner as in Sanskrit, by lengthening the vowel of 
the r6ot and adding the syllable aya. Examples : kdrayeiti S. 
kdragatij he gets made (from the root iere, kar^ to make); idpa- 
yeUij he makes hot (from the root (ap^ to be hot; to burn, Latin 
tepere); jdmayeiti (Yt. 17, 21). he makes go out, expels (from the 
root jam to go); vi-shdvayai (Vend. 2, 11). he made go asunder, 
(from shu to run, to go); ^rdvayeiti he makes hear, recites (from 
pru to hear); ava-glayaty he fixed, established, Vend. 2, 34. (from 
^td to stand); khnwgyeiii (an abbreviation of khraogayeiti)^ he 
makes cry, i. e. scares, frightens Vend. 15, 5. (from khnig to cry, 
Persian khurnsMdan); ddrayehij* thou keepest (from dar^ dere^ 
to hold, modern Persian ddshtan). 

Closely connected with the proper causal verbs, are the so called 
Denominatives, that is to say, verbs which are formed from 
nouns. Examples : raSthwayeiti, he pollutea, literally : touches 
with raethwerriy a fluid (now and then it means the fluid of light); 
vydkhmanyeitiy Yt. 8, 15. he takes into consideration, derived from 
vydkhman consideration ; pereganyeitiy " he puts the question,** 
from pereganay questioning. There is another way of forming 
Denominatives besides the causal suffix aya ; that is the verbal 
root dd to make, added to a noun. Examples : paxdayeiti Vend. 
15, 5. he treads (the dog) with the foot, literally : he makes, 
applies his foot (pad, LBXm pes foot); yavS-daydt, it might grow 
corn (lit. make com); gudhus-daydty it might be thrashed (lit. 
make thrashing); pistrd^daydty it might be ground (lit. make 
grinding) ; gundo-daydty flour might be made (lit. it might make 
flour) Vend. 3, 32. 

2. Desiderative forms, expressing the wish of obtaining any 

« Tas 11, 3: yo m^m aitPts-hutem ddraythi who keepest me, (Homa) without 
having sqa<>ezed my jaice. aiwU-hutem consists of hutem^ the past participle of Au, to 
squeeze, to prepare the Homa juice, and the negative a joined to m, liquid, juice ; t; is 
changed into %o on account of a haying become ai in consequence of the • in vi 
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thing, are made up exactly in the same manner as in Sanskrit, 
viz. by reduplication of the first syllable and addition of s to the 
crude form before the terminations. Examples : mimarekskditSt 
Vend. 15, 14. he endeavours to kill (from the root merench to 
kill); ^uru^ushemnd^^ Yt. 14, 21. desirous of hearing (from gru^ 
to hear) ; zishndonhemndo^] Yt. 13,49. wishing to know (from 
xan to know, in Sanskrit it ^oxmAs jijndsamdndh^ wishing to know). 
In the GStha dialect, these forms are on an average more frequent, 
than in the usual Zend, where they are gradually dying out. 
Examples from the 6S.tlias : didereghzho, Yas. 44, J 5. thou 
wishest to recite (from derenj to recite prayers), chikhshnusho^ 
thou wast desirous of worshipping Yas. 45, 9. (from khshnUy to 
satisfy one, to worship); mimaghzhoX Yas. 45, 10. thou wast 
desirous of magnifying (from the loot max ^ maghy to be great). 
3. Intensive Forms serve the purpose of enhancing the 
strength of the verbal notion to make it more emphatic. The 
original way of forming them is to repeat the whole root, and then 
to join the terminations to it, thus put twice. Afterwards, as 
it is usual in Sanskrit, they lengthened only the vowel of the first 
part, and left out the consonants, which followed it ; for in- 
stance, the Sanskrit dedipyaindna, very brightly shining, is an ab- 
breviation of the original, dip-dipyamdna. In Zend the original 
intensive forms prevail, while the abbreviations arerare. Examples : 
nixJidare-dairyai^ Vend. 18, 38. he would tear out with great force 
(from dar to tear; Pers. dariddn); fra-vaxa-vaxaiti^ Vend. 3,31. 
he furthers, promotes very much (from vax to carry); hareke-hare- 
chayd^y Vend. 5, 60. he would pour abundantly (from harech to 
emit, pour); naenixhaitiy Yt. 8, 43. he uproots (from mxh^ to 
sweep away, clean, S. nij). In the Gfithas we find chiefly the 
abbreviated form of the Intensives. Examples: rdreshyanti, 

* Vdy^m vdchim QuruQrushemnOy desirous of hearing the voice of birds. 

t It ought to be ziznd(yiihemndOy the present participle, middle voice, nom. pi. . 
but the soft z is incompatible with n, therefore it is changed into the harsher ih; h 
in hemno corresponds with s which is after d and before e generally made A. 

% All these forms in sho, zho are seoend persons sg. imperfect tense of the desider- 
tire form. 
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Yas. 47, 4. they hurt repeatedly or very much (from rash^ resh 
to hurt); voividdite^ Yas. 30, 8. it is possessed, held completely 
(from vid to possess, get); fravoividey Yas. 44, 11. I am well 
known (from vid to know). 



7.— VOICES IN THE VERB. 

There are three voices to be distinguished in Zend, as well as in 
Sanskrit and Greek : viz., the active, the middle or reflexive, and the 
passive. The first and third being well known and generally ap- 
plied in the modern languages, only the second voice requires 
some remarks. I have called it the middle or reflexive voice ; it 
corresponds with the so called Atmanepadam in Sanskrit, the mid- 
dle in Greek, and the deponent in Latin. According to its na- 
ture, it occupies the place between the active and passive voices, 
participating in the nature of both. Originally the middle voice 
served to express passive as well as reflexive notions, and it was only 
in the course of time that they established a proper passive form by 
the addition of ^a to theroot, but without changing the terminations. 
The original passive meaning of the reflexive voice is, however, 
now and then, chiefly in the participial forms, preserved. Exam- 
ples: hachaite, Yt. 8, 60; 10, 117; 14,44. means "he is follow- 
ed, accompanied, provided (baSshaxa with medicaments), while the 
corresponding active form kachaiti,Yt. 10, 66. means "he follows," 
requiring an accusative (yim hachaiti whom he follows); in the sam^ 
manner the pres. participle hachimnd^ conveys merely the passive 
meaning "followed, provided"; vazemno^ Yt.l4. driven, drawn (by 
horses in a carriage); baremnS, borne (in a Palkee) Vend. 8, 73. 
In all these examples the passive meaning of the middle is evident, 
the formal passive voice would require the forms : vaz-yamnSf 
bairyamno. 

Closely connected with the passive is the reflexive notion, 
which prevails now in the forms of the middle voice. Thus 
in the very common middle voice form yaxamaide, we worship, 
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the idea "for ourselves, our benefit," is implied. Other 
examples are : vipamiha Yt. 10, 32. (in an address made to 
the angel Mithra) come yourself to my offerings i. e, in 
person ;* Qiis) hUm-haranuha, take these things together, 
receive them for thy own use ! ni {his) dapva, deposit 
tliem for thy use (in thy heavenly abode) ! These three 
forms, just quoted, are imperatives 2nd pers. sg. of the 
middle voice, and convey evidently a reflexive sense. The active 
imperative hara Yt. 5, 63. means simply "bring," but the corres" 
ponding middle form, haranuha, means, " bring for yourselP' i, e. 
take. Peregem, aperegeniy impf. 1st pers. sg. act. means, I asked» 
put a question ; but the corresponding Form of the middle voice 
aperege Vend. 2, 2. is, I conversed; the pres. partic. of the middle 
voice, perepmana Yas. 30, 6. conversing, deliberating. 

Often the meaning of this peculiar voice coincides with' that of 
the active. So mainyeinte^ they believe. To express intransitive 
or neutral notions this voice is of course more fit .than the active ; 
we find it, therefore, often applied for such purposes. Examples : 
raodhahe thou growest (from rudh to grow) ; gaete Vend. 18, 5. 
he lies down (from gi to lie down) ; dgte he sits (from d$ to sit). 



8.— MOODS. 

In the Zend language there are four chief moods, which can be 
used in all the three voices above mentioned^ and are distinguished 
from each other by different characteristics. These four moods are 
as follows : Indicative, Subjunctive, Potential, and Im- 
perative. 

The Indicative does not require any further remarks. Ex- 
ample : bardmi I bring; mraomi I say ; barat he brought, &c. 

* The Izad or angel was expected to come himself down from his celestial abode to 
his devotee, when worshipping him in the proper way. 
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9.— THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

There are two kinds of this mood to be found in the Zend- 
Avesta, one with long, and the other with short terminations, 
which both being lost to the classical Sanskrit, are extant in the 
ancient language of the Yedas also. The characteristic feature of 
these subjunctive moods is the constant insertion of a between the 
root and the termination, e. g. van-dr-iti^ van^d-t from van to 
destroy. 

The First Subjunctive takes after its characteristic d before 
the terminations of the present tense indicatives, hi, ii (see below) 
&c. e.g. vaSnditi Yt. 13, 84. he may look (from vaeuj, to see, Pers. 
bin-am^ I see). As to its meaning, we find it applied in various 
ways, it is commonly to be translated by '* might, would or 
should.'* It can depend on particles such as yat, yatha that, in 
order that, or it can stand without them. Examples : yage-thwd 
(^Andhiicim) ndit aiwi-drusshdonti Yt. 5, 90. that they may not 
disturb thee (from druzh to destroy) ; ava ho mairydite^ Vend. 
7, 37. (and if) he should then die (^from the root mar to die) ; 
thti/Sm kairdnS jaidhydoniiy Yt. 5, 87* the girls shall invoke thee 
(AnShita); nigrinavdhi^ Yt. 5, 87. thou shalt, may est grant ; 
bavdhi thou shalt be; avorjapdi, instead of ava-japdhi^ Vend. 19, 
18. thou shalt go ; we find it in general sentences too, e. g. tdo 
khshapand ydo jvdhij Vend. 18, 27. for Bow many nights thou 
mightst still be living (from jiv to live). 

Very frequently this first subjunctive mood serves to express the 
FUTURE TENSE, the original form s of which are dying out in Zend. 
The idea of the future, and that of the subjunctive are related to 
each other, both implying a state of uncertainty ; in Latin the 
forms of both are very near also. Examples : katha khdo tachdonti 
Yt. 8, 5. how will the wells flow (from the root tach to flow) ? 
vtgpa drtlkhs ndshditi Yt. 2, 11. every evil doer will perish, or is 
to perish (from the root, ndsh to perish, go off) ; japditi te 
avanhaScha^ Yt. 1, 9. he will come to thy support (from jap to 
come); ho donhditi, Yt. 13, 18. he will be (from as to be.) 

The Second Subjunctive has after its characteristic d only 
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the shortened terminations of the imperfect, 3rd pers. sg. dt^ 3rd 
pi. S??, &c. This form is cliiefly used in the sense of an Impeia- 
tive, but in the third pers. sg. only, as ptavdt^ may he praise, let, 
him praise (from ptu to praise); vandt Yt. 19,96. may he destroy 
let him destroy ; jandt^ Yt. 3, 14. may he slay, let him slay. It 
can change places with the first Subjunctive and be used in condi- 
tional sentences conveying the sense of " should, would;" examples : 
yat kerenidt. Vend. 7, 37. if he should cut (from the root keretit^ 
in the medical sense "to operate") ; vigpem d ahmdi yai lavdt{sL 
common phrase), all for the purpose that it should be, might be. 
Now and then it is applied to the future tense also, e. g. kadha 
n6 avi uzyardty Yt. 8, 5. when will he come to us ? (from 
the root ar to go) 



10.— POTENTIAL- 

Of this mood we find two kinds, which, as to their formation, 
correspond exactly to the Potential (called Ling)^ and Precative 
(called Ling A(ishi) of the Sansl^rit grammar. The chief charac- 
teristic of both is the addition of an i to the criitle form of the 
present tense, fn the first form, the proper Potential, this i only 
is required ; but in the second, the Precative, d is to he added to 
it ; thus we obtain, as the characteristic of this second form, the 
syllable yd which is to be inserted between the root, or the crude 
form of the present tense, and the terminations. 

The First Potential is of very frequent use, chiefly in the 
second and third persons sg. and pi.; it is easily recognised by 
the terminations (5/5 (2nd pers. sg. active voice), — isa, aSsa (2nd 
pers. sg. middle voice), — Sit (3r<J pers. sg. act. voice), — aMa, — 
Ua (3rd pers. sg. middle voice), — aSia (2nd pers. pi. act. voice), 
— yadhwem (2nd pers. pi. middle voice), — ayen, yen (3rd pers. 
pi. act. voice), — yanla (3rd pers. pi. middle voice). The first 
persons are but of rare occurrence ; instead of them they use thefirst 
pers^ imperative. We find, however, the following terminations : 
a^ (first pers. sg. act. v.), — a^ma^ (first pers. pi. act. v). e. g. 

9 
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jafoima, we may come^ — dimaidhi (first pers. pi. middle ▼)., 
liiidhydimaidhi^ Ys. 9, 21. we might awaken (from hndh io 
awaken). Now and then we meet a dual form, ending in ailem^ 
ayatem (3rd pers. dual act. v). 

The application of this first Potential is manifold. In the 2nd 
pers. it is very frequently uspd as a polite form of the imperative, 
when any thing is to be commanded or asked for. Ex. fror- 
barois thou shalt bring (from bar to bring); hincIiSis thou shalt 
sprinkle (from hinch to sprinkle) ; drenjay&is thou shalt recite 
(from drmj to recite); nipdyois thou shalt protect (from /?d to 
protect); zhayaisa thou shnlt invoke (from »bS to invoke); fradai- 
dhisa Yt. 3, 1. thou shalt keep (from d^4 to put); dinsa Yt. 10, 
32. thou shalt sit (from 4A, dstosit); pcliindayadhwem Yt. 1,28- 
thou shalt cleave fur yourselves (from the root pchind to cleave, 
Latin scindo) ; vdrayadhwem you shall cover (from var to 
coverj; darexayadhwem you shall chain (from darez to chain, fet- 
ter, bindj ; upazoit one shall strike, beat (from zan to strike, 
slay); ava-bardit he may bring hither; barayen they shall bring. 
elnkaym Vend. 15, 12. they shall atone (from chU ki to atone, be 
punished ; it i^ instead o^ chikayenj; vddkayaSla Yeud, 4, 44. he 
may give him in marringe (from vddh to marry, carry home); 
JramaraSta he may teach ; igaSfa he may have, obtain fc»r himself, 
(from ip to have, possess); nishidhaSta he may sit down (from 
shadk to sitj; dmayania Vend. 7> 37. they may learn ; handarez" 
ayanta they shall chain (from the root darez to fasten, make 
tight). 

To express the idea of habitude, the Potential is used as the pro- 
per mood e. g. Vend. 4, 47. yaHia maghavS fravdkhshoit^ as the 
Magian priest is in the habit of reciting (from va^h to speak) ; 
Vend. 3, 42. yatha vdto ftamarezoit as the wind is in the habit 
of sweeping away (from marez to sweep); Yas. 12, 6. ZarathistrS 
daSvdis vydmiuitd^ Zoroaster was in the habit of speaking against 
the Daevas (from mrii to speak); aperegayaiem Yas. 12, 6. these 
two used to converse. 

The Sbcond Potential, which we may style the Potential pro- 
per, is ufied as a Pregative or with the negative m^ as a Prohi- 
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BITIVB and as a Conditional. The 2nd and 3rd persons prevail 
in this nioad ; in conditional sentences tlie first person is to be 
found also. The terniinations are : Ist sg. yS/zi, 1st pi. yama; 
2nd pers. sg. act. voice ydo^ pi. ya(a ; 3rd pers. sg. act. v. ydi^ 
pi. ydn. Of the first and second persons in the middle voice I 
could discover no distinct traces ; but tlic 3rd pers. pi. of this voice 
— ydres^ is occasionally to be met with. 

As to its meaning, it coincides often with the first Potential, 
but on account of its being a combination of the characteristics of 
both the Potential and the Subjunctive, it is more eniphatical, 
and solemn than the simple Potential. Its proper place, therefore, 
is in praying, in imparting blessings, giving an exhortation or a 
command, or pronouncing curses ; j(»ined to the negative particle 
md^ it is the strictest form of prohibiting a thing. Ex.: fttruuu-* 
ydo v6 Mithra yapnahS Yt. 10, 32. mayst thou hear our prayers, 
Mithra !; vaSibya nS ahiihya tiipaydo Yt. 10, 93. mayst thou 
(Mithra) protect us in the two lives (the bodily and spiritual) ! 
barepma fragtarenvydo Yt. 12, 3. thou shalt spread the Barsom 
(from the root gtai\ pfere to sfveAi]); daydo Yt. 10,94. thou mayst 
give (from dd to give); btujdo Ys. 62, 2. thou shalt be (from bH 
to be); bnyata^ Yt. 13, 147. you may or shall be; nid bnycUa 
Vend. 18, 17. you must not be, do not be; ddyata Nyay. 3, 11- 
you may give (from dd). Examples of the tliird person : jamydt 
Yt. 1, 33; 10, 5. he shall come (the angel who is invoked) ; 
bf/yUn Yt 16, 3. they shall be; fraierepcii*^ they shall fly; fra^ 
dvarcLn they shall run away, Yt, 11, 6. (from ierep to fear, and 
doar to run). The vowel d is now and then shortened, e. g. 
chikaycU Vend. 7» 38. instead of chikaydt, he may atone. While 
the 3rd person sg. active voice of this form is rarely applied to 
express a command, or a wish (for which the 2nd Subjunctive is 
more usual), the 3rd pers. |)1. middle voice, ending in yd/res^ 
seems to be more common in that sense. Ex.: daithydres Vend. 8, • 
22. they shall put for themselves (from dafh to put) ; bnydres 
Nyfiy. 3, 11. they shall be (from bii to be) ; aiwi-pachydres Yt. 
8, 56. (if they) should or might perform ; hydre Vend 17i 9- 
(these nails) shall be thy lances (from as to be) . 
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It is frequently employed in conditional sentences, chiefly in the 
antecedent clause, introduced by the particle ySzi if. Ex. 
yiidhi axem noil daidhyUm (potential of the perfect tense) Vend 
1, 1. if I would not have created (perfect tense of d/id) ; yi^i n6U 
uxvarexydlYeud. 4, 25. if he s! ould not atone for (from varex to 
do, to make ; ux-varex to do away with a thing, especially a sin 
by punishment) ; almdt hacha irishydt Vend. 13, 38. and (if) 
he should be hurt (from trish to be hurt,, wounded). In the 
consequent clause of conditional sentences, we find this mood also, 
see for instance Yt. 8, 11. where the star Tistrya, who brings 
the rains to mankind from a fabulous sea, says as follows : if men 
had invoked me with prayers, I had then gone forth (shushiiyUm 
from shn to go ; it is a perfect form), I would have come 
(Jaghmyd,ni from gam to come, perf. tense). 

Now and then this precative and conditional mood is used in 
a strictly potential sense, expressing the faculty or ability 
to do a thing. Tlius we read Vend. 6, 29. as much (chval) 
as they can grasp {hangeurvaydin : from gerew to take) 
with their hands. 



1 1 .—IMPERATIVE. 

This mood, very frequently used, has various forms, which, 
although they agree with those of Sanskrit, have preserve<l some 
peculiarities. The most peculiar feature in these Imperative 
formations of the Zend and Sanskrit, is the first pers. used in sg. 
and pi. active and middle voices, a formation unknown to the 
other Arian tongues, where its want is supplied by conjunctive 
forms. We have just become aware of the nnfrequent use of 
the first persons of the subjunctive and potential moods in the 
Zend. The reason is their having been absorbed, for the greater 
part, by these peculiar Imperative forms, which are very emphati- 
cal, expressing through the length of their forms very palpably 
the ide$t of intention and volition or duty : I will, I intend, I am 
reftolved, &c. Tbey are made up as follows : 
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1st pers. 8g. act. voice d,dni,a; middle voice, di^dnS; 1st 
pers. pi. act. voice dma, middle v., dmaide, Ex. avannySni Yt. 
19,44. I will carry away (from ni to carry) ; ava^hardui, I will 
bring; jandnii I will slay (from jan t<» slay); varedhaySni Vend 
2. 1 will make grow (or, protect); bardma^ let us bring; kva nida- 
thdma Vend ^,44. where must we lay down (a dead body) ? We 
find it often used after relative particles, as yaty yafha, e. g. daxdi 
nS yat havdma Yt. 5,58. give us that we may be ; yatha nijandma 
that we shall certainly slay. The middle form in dnS is quite 
peculiar to Zend, and wanting in Sanskrit. Ex, vi^dui Vend. 2. 1 
will go myself (from the root vi^ to go, enter, now and then to be 
taken in the general sense ** to be") ; fravardnS^ I will profess 
myself (the Zoroastrian religion; from var to choose). 

The plural of the middle voice dmaidS is rare ; we find 
it in theGStha dialect only ; see Yas. 58,.3. : nemaiihi vigdmaide 
let us go for ourselves to prayer ; nemanhS dvaSdaydmaidS^ let us 
devote ourselves to prayer (from vid^ to know, the causal is 
vaSday; with the preposition d it means "consecrate"). 

In the G^thas the forms in dni are comparatively rare ; those 
in d and di prevail. The form in d, being the ancient termi- 
nation of the first pers. sing, imperative, is solely confined to 
these ancient prayers. Ex. : peregd Yas. 44, 1. 2, 3. I will ask ; 
ydgd Yas. 28, 2. I will pray ; zhayd Yas. 33, 5. I will worship ; 
fravakhshyd Yas. 45, 1. I will promulgate (from vack, to speak, 
vakhshya being here the crude form of the future tense). Before 
the enclitic cha "and" this d is shortened to a e. g. vaochacha 
Yas. 45, 3. and I will tell. 

Besides this Gfitha form in d we find one terminating in di in 
both dialects, conveying the same sense, e. g. khshnaoshdi Ys. 
46,1. I must worship (from khshnu to worship, khshiaoi^h is an 
Aorist form) ; m^nghdiYs* 43,4. I will have thought i. e. my 
wish was to think (from man to think, but in the crude form of 
the Aorist m^ng^ m&nli S. mans)^ mivdi instead of manydi Ys. 
45,3. I will think ; zhaydi I will invoke ; jagdi I will come, &c. 
in the usual Zend* 

The 2nd pers. imperative active voice sg., terminates either in 
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a, that is to say, in tlie crude form of the present tense; or, if there 
be another termination, as nn^ added, or, if the crude f<»rm be iden- 
tical with the root, in di, dhi. Ex. : bara bring ! (Iiere it ends in 
bara, which is the crude form of the present tense : bardmi I bring)- 
ava-japa come, hither (japdmi 1 come) ; upe-hufa^ rise ! {uce- 
hisfdmi I rise) ; kereniiidhi^ make ! {kereiKKnui 1 make, from here to 
make) ; pluidin^ praise ! (ffaonii, I praise, from the root pfu to 
praise) ; mruidhi speak ! (niraomi, I speak, from luru ; now and 
then we find mm ah)ne, e. g. fra-mrn recite); jaidhi slay ! Ys. 
9, 30. (IVomjau toshny) ; para-didhij go to ! Vend. 22,7. (from 
t to gv) ; daxH* give ! (from dd) whicli is in the GSthas alw.iys 
daidi give ! ; gaidi^ g:» ! (tlieG^tha form, from gd to go). The 
plural, active voice, terminates always in la, e. g. phda praise ye ! 
pdfa protect ye ! (from the mot pd, to protect) ; np/dnstala rise ye ! 
(from ptd to stand, with vp to rise) ; ddta giv« ye ! 

'J'he second pers. sg. middle voice terminates in pva and anuha 
which both correspond to the Sanskrit termination sva ; e. g. 
ni'dapva put, place! Yt. 10, .S2. ^(rom dath to put); pnayanvha 
take a bath ! Vend. 18, 19. ; jijishaiinha, send for, seek ! Vend. 
15, 13. ; nizhayanuha invoke! Vend. 19, 13, 14, 

To the G&tha dialect the form in amiha is not known ; there 
the original shva^ hva is fcmnd, e. g. kereshva make! Ys. 40. ; 
giishahvd hear, listen ! Ys. 49, 6. (from gmh to hear). The 
plural is diim^ e. ^, gUbshodiim listen ye! Ys. 45,1. ihrCxdUm save 
ye ! Ys. 34, 7. (from thrdt to protect, save). 

The 3nl perss. imperative are of very frequent use, express- 
ing the idea : let liim do this or that ! he may d(» ! Now and 
then they are used in the meaning of a future tense, e. g.janhmtu 
tliey are to come, tliey will come Vend. 2, 2. (from /aw to come, 
janh is the crude form of an Aorist). The terminations are as 
follows : — 

Sg. act. — tu, pi. ntti ; sg. middle voice tSiw ; pi. ntd,m, Ex. : 
vanliafu lie may put on clothes Vend 3, 1 9. (from vanh S. vas to 
put on clothes); qarafu he may eat! let him eat! (from jar to 
eat) ; praotu he may hear ; mraoiu he may tell (from pru, to hear 

* D<uii in th« GAthM is the 8(d pMt. sg. actire Toice, sm Ts. 48, 8 ; 51,6. 
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and mm to tell) ; ap/tt he may be ; let liim be ! ayanfu they may 
go, let them go (from i to go) ; dfrint-nlu they may praise (from 
frt to lo\e, be kind) ; hmtu they may be ! (from as to be). The 
forms of the middle occur in the G^tlia dialect only,* as nidydicLm 
Ts. 48,7- let him (^A^shemS, one of the bad spirits) be put down ! 
(from dd to put, with m to put down);-)- khsh^fUHm^ instead of 
khshayinfHift^ Ys. 48,5. they may have or possess (Irom khshi to 
have, possess). Besides we once find in the Gathas Ys. 48,«5. the 
3rd pers. dual, middle voice, verfzydfctnij in the phrase g7.v6i% 
verezydlcLm fcLm, two cows (a team)niay till her (Aimaifij the soil). 
In an old formula preserved in Vend 8,38. we fin<l an impera- 
tive form terminating in fdf^ which agrees entirely with the ancient 

Yedic forms in tdi.^ This formula is nixkherefa itdit ainizhberefa 
nizhbereldi.W let them bring out every thing to be brought out, 

which was not yet brought out ! 



12.— TENSES. 



In the Zend language we find as many tenses as in the Sans- 
krit, although less than in the Greek, which is, as to tenses, the 
richest language of the Arian stock. We can distinguish one 
formation for the present, four for the past, and two for the future, 
which difi\^r, as regards their crude forms, and partially iu res- 
pect to their terminations. 

* JaQent^m Yt. 1, 25. is very likely such a form too, and to be translated, **they 
may, or shall come." 

t Here the form is, property speaking, passive, bnt that does not matter anything as 
to terminations ; the passive sn 1 middle voice teiminations in the present tense, 
imperative active, are one anti the same. 

X See Aitareya BrAhmana II, 6. (pag. SO of my edition) vdpdm utkhidatdt, they 
may tear out the peritoneum I 

{ Oav6i is a dual like zaftig the two hands, 6i being only another orthography of I. 

I Nhhbereta is the past participle of the root here, bar to bring, bnt in the meaning 
of a verbal adjective (as is frequently the case in the Greek) expressed in English by 
the termination ** able ;*' axmzhhereta is the 3rd pers. sing, impart, middle voice 
witii the angment a (a sign of the past). The relative prononn is omitted. 
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TBNSB6. 



The terminations are chiefly of two kinds, longer and shorter 
ones. Tlie chief difference of the latter class from the former is 
the absence of the terminating vowel or consonant, or, under 
circumstances, of a whole syllable, which form part of the former 
kind, e. g. mi (1st sg. act. ▼.) becomes m ; arUi is made 
dfif en, &c. 

The longer forms are used in the present tense, the first sub-^ 
junctive and the first future tenses, tlie shorter in the two poten- 
tials, the second .vubjunctive, the imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect, 
and to a certain extent, with some modifications, in the perfect 
tense. The imperative has its peculiar terminations, as ,we have 
seen. I shall give here the terminations of both the pre- 
sent tense and the imperfect* 



Present tense. 
Active voice Middle 



Imperfect. 



Act. 



Middle 



Sg. 1 
2 



mt 
„ ^ hi 

3 a 



9> 



s 
hs 

iS 



Sg. 1 771 
2 5, O 

3 i 



99 



»f 



Dual 1 vahi 

„ 2 not more extant 
„ 3 tOy thd^ oilhe* 



Plural 1 772a At, maidS 

2 tha^ dUmG.ydhwein 

3 nti fits 



Plural 1 ma 



99 
99 



99 
99 



2ta 
3 etiy Hn 



S^ 
ta 



Dual 1 dva^ 


none 


99 


2 


none 


none 


99 


3 


tern 


SiihS^ 



vmdi 

(maiffi^) 

dhwem 

ania 



1 Aguzi Yt. 17,58. 1 concealed myself (from the root gttz B.ffuh to hide). 

< Aperepe or apereei Vend 2,1. thoa hadst a conversation ; it is very likely a contrac- 
tion of aperepge (he). 

*Bavdoa Vend 5,25." as far as we two were above the earth" (jHcha pairicka 
UteraUy : np to and towards the earth). 

4 if^ithi Vend 8,10. you two keep ; ag-znyditM Ys. 9,10. they two were bom (impeif). 

d VairimaicR Ys. 35,3. we chose, believed, ma%nifnaid& we thought. 

« FlIuiAj^a^A^ Yt. 8,22. they two fight. 
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ft 

13.— CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CRUDE FORMS OF 

THE PRESENT TENSE. 

The crude form, out of which the proper present tense is 
formed, extends not only to the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Po- 
tential moods, of which in roost cases no other tense is extant, 
but to the Imperative and the Imperfect (the first past tense) 
also. According to the nature of this crude form, the verbs are 
brought in Sanskrit under ten heads, all of which • are to be 
found in the Zend too. I shall enumerate here the different crude 
forms of the present tense according to the order introduced by 
the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Class I inserts a between the root and termination, and 
changes i or u of the root into their respectives gunas S and 6 
(see page 59 note.) Ex. vax-a-mi^ I carry ; bar-ai-ti he brings ; 
haodh-ai-tS Yt. 17,6. he awakens ; band-d-mi I bind, tie; gerez^ 
aim, he cries, weeps ; fraterep-ai-ti he flees away. 

Class II adds the termination immediately to the root ; 
the vowel of the root, if i or w, is respectively made S and 
6 before the terminations of the sg. active voice (the 2nd 
person is now and tjien excepted), and in some persons 
of the Imperative, 3rd sing. act. and 2nd pi. act. Ex : gtaomi^ 
I praise, ptaoiii, he praises ; gtavcLn, they praised (from piu to 
praise) ; nipor-hi thou protectest, nipditi, he protects (from pd to 
protect) ; mrao-mi I speak, mraos thou spokest, mrvanli they 
speak (from rnrH to speak) ; aSili he goes (from i to go) ; 
jainti^ he slays (from jan)^ ghnmlS Yt. 10, 133. they are slain 
(from jan); jvainti Vend. 2, 41. they live {ivomjiv to live). 

Class III reduplicates the root ; the terminations are then added 
immediately. Ex. dadhcimi I put, dadhahi thou putst, dadhaiii 
he puts ; dadhemahi we put, daptaf you put, dadainti thoy put 
(from the root dd^ dhd to put, confounded with dd to give, both 
being entirely identical in their conjugation) ; zazditi he pro- 

* The inserted a is made d before the terminadons of the first persons of all three 
numbers ; in the other persons it is short. 

t A contraction of dadatka ; dazda in the most sacred prayer yathd ah4 vairy6 
ii ft G^ha form of the 2nd pen. plar. act, of the root dd, 

10 
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duces, generates (from xan to produce), xizananti Yt. 13, 15. 
they produce (the intensive of the same root) ; zaoxaomi Ys. 
43,10. {&aknskrit juhomi) I invoke, from the root zu. 

Class IV adds the syllable ya to the root. Ex. verezySiti in- 
stead of verez-ya-ti^ he works, tills the soil (from verez)^ main- 
yiifUS they believe (from man to think, to believe). 

Class V marks the present by the addition of nu to the root ; 
the same change of the vowel of the root takes place as in the 2nd 
class. Ex. 'hermaoiti he makes (from kere) ; gurunaoiii he hears, 
haonaoiti Yt. 2,11.* he hears, (only dialectically differing from 
the first); hunaoiti, he prepares the Homa (from ku); frapinaoiti 
he pours out, propagates (from pij ; ashnaoiti he hits, reaches 
({torn ash). 

Class VI is identical with the first, save the change of the vowel 
of the root, i or w, into 4 or 6. Ex. tugen^ they coughed (tug)^ 
qipen they whined fqif)' 

Class Vll incorporates the syllable wa, which marks the pre- 
sent tense, to the root itself, as in the Sanskrit ; see, for instance, 
runadkmi I hinder, from rudh, na being inserted between r and 
dh. Of this class I know only one example in the Zend, viz. 
chinahmiy Ys. 12, 1. chinagti Ys. 19., being to be traced to the 
root chithy chip to perceive, get aware ; the first form means : I 
ascribe, I acknowledge ; the second : he ascribes, attributes (as a 
consequence of his having perceived). 

Class VIII is almost identical with the 5th ; it adds only u to 
the root, instead of wm, but the roots end mostly in n. Ex. : frap^ 
tanvanti Yt. 10,20. they are stretching themselves (from the root 
ian to stretch). 

Class IX- adds nd to the root, Ex. geretonditi he seizes, 
gerewnHn they seized (fropa the root gerew^ to seize, take). 

Class X adds aya to the root, and is the proper causal and 
denominative form (see page 60). Ex. nipayimi I protect (from 
pd to protect). 

* This small piece, being an old spell, sbo^ni several pecnlantiet, which belong very 
likely to the popular, and not to the written langaage. 
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14.— PARADIGMS OF THE PRESENT TENSES OF 

SOME VERY COMMON VERBS. 

(bii, to eust, f»r4 to speak ; ap to be ; verex to work ; kere, kwf 

to make, &c.) 
Active voice. Middle voice. 



1st Sing, hardr-mij I bring. 


1st Sing. buys. 


99 


mrao-mi, I speak. 


„ mruyS, I speak myself. 


99 


ah-mit I am. 


„ ip^,* I have, or pos- 


99 


verexyd-miy I work 


sess. (Ys. 50, 1). 




(Yt. 15, 44). 


„ dxby^a^ I invoke. (Ys. 


99 


kerenao-mif 1 make. 


15, 1). 
„ tanav-a^ I cast (him) 
down. (Ys. 19,7). 


2nd 


Sing, hista-hif thou 


2nd Sing. raodha^hS^ thou 




standest. 


growest. 


99 


lardr-hi (subjunct.) 




99 


ahu thou art. 




99 


verexyS'hu thou 
workest. 




99 


kerenit- ishiy thou 






makest. 




99 


huna-hij thou art 
getting with child. 
Vend. 18,30. 






91 


dSi'Shi, thou seest. 




fr^tllA 


99 


t;a5A^(insteadofi;ap- 




VJiebwllw 

forms. 

99 


8ki)f thou wilt. 
ha/sMj thou bold- 
est. Ys. 43, 4. 




3rd Sing. bava-iHihe exists 


baraiU^ he brings 


9> 


ap'h, he is. 


mrutSy he speaks. 


99 


verezyS'iti^ he works. 


mainySlS, he thinks. 


99 


kerenao-Uii he makes 


vermvaitS^ he teaches. 




99 


wjrao-tVi,hesays. 


Ys. 31, 17. 



* It is yery likely- the middle voice form of op "to be," a having been changed in to 
1^ on account of the heavier terminations of the middle voice. 
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PARADIGMS OF P&ESBKT TSNSBS. 



1st PLbard-mahi we bring. 
„ mahi, we are. Ys. 

35, 2. 
„ vrexyd-mahiy we 
work. Ys. 35, 7. 
N^avtic I ^^ neniagyd-mahif we 

bring praise. 
„ up-mahif we wish. 



G&tha 



Gttha 
forms. 



99 



99 



99 
99 



2nd Pi. fta, you are. 

isha-tha, you come. 
fttsha-tha^ you per- 
form. 

iaurvai/a-ia^ you defeat. 
Ys. 13,38. 

SrdPl.bavai-n/ij they exist. 

fwrUi, they are. 

verezi'TUii (instead 

of verensyeind), 

they work, do. 

Vend. 15, 5. 

„ kereuavafitiy they 

make. 
„ jvai-ntiy they live. 

1st Dual up'VahU we two 
wish. Ys. 46, 16. 

3rd „ jaga-l6y they two 
come. 
„ gt6y they two are. 



1st PL bard^maidhS. 

(3) igd-maidSf we pos- 
sess, have. Ys. 35, 7« 
(2) mrH'tnaidi. 
dade-maidi G. form. 
vare-inaidd^ we choose. 



99 



99 



99 



2Qd PI. thwardzh-dUm^ you 
cut, prepare. Ys. 
29,1. 
„ fravoiz'dumj you 
teach, instruct. Ys. 
33,8. 



3rd 



99 

99 
99 

99 



PI. mainyeiiUS^ they 
believe. 

verenv-ainiSy they 
cover. Vend 18, 32. 

fradhentSy they thrive. 

vipentiy they come, 
appear. 

peregentSy they con- 
verse. 



3rd PI. ig-dithi, they two 
keep. 



15.— PAST TENSES. 



IMPBMBCT, Perfect, First and Second Aorists. 

The past tenses of the Zend are as various as those of its ancient 
sister tongues. We can distinguish three ways of forming them, 
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viz. : (a) augmentation, (h) reduplication, (c) composition with 
the past tense of the auxiliary verb, ap, to be. 

(A.) Augmentation consists in prefixing a short a, either to 
the verbal root, or to the crude fo' m of the present tense ; in both 
cases, the terminations phich are to be added, are shortened. 
This augment early became unintelligible, and was often lefl out ; 
hence it does not regularly appear in the Zend. Both forms are 
in fact imperfects, and to be found in the Sanskrit and Greek also, 
where the grammarians made a distinction. The Greeks called 
the first formation Second Aorist (indefinite tense), the second 
Imperfect. As to the meaning of both formations almost no 
difference is to be discovered ; the shorter form, which is to be 
regarded as the older, was, on account of its being too in 
distinct, in most crises superseded by the longer, the proper 
imperfect. 

"We find more frequent use made of the shortest (second 
Aorist)' form in the more ancient GStha dialect, than in 
the usual Zend, where it is very rare ; the augment there is 
always left out. Ex. 1st sg. rf5»n* Ys. 48, 7. I gave, entrusted ; 
2nd sg. ddo Ts. 43, 1. thou gavest; 3rd sg. ddt Ys. 31, 18. he 
gave (the same form is to be found in the Yashts 9,2(5.); ni-ddma 
Ys. 45, 8. we put down; ddia Ys. 29, 10. you gave; rfS, dcLn 
Ys. 45, 5. 47, 1. they gave ; dditi^ Ys. 31, 11. middle v., he 
gives himself; pdtY^. 32,13. he protected (from pd to protect) ; 
gdt Ys. 46,6. he went (from gd to go). 

Of augmented imperfect forms I shall quote here only 
a few instances ; the other imperfect forms will be found 
afterwards : apiMiim 2nd pers. pi. middle v. Ys. 32, 3. 
you were heard of (from prii to hear) ; apperezaia Ys. 
31, 16. 3rd pers. sg. middle v., he aspired after (from the root 
pperex) ; aokJUa^ 3rd pers. sg. middle v., he spoke ; aperepai== 
perepcUj he asked ; advarenia Vend. 19, 45. they ran ; addunta^ 
they spoke (from dvar^ to run, and dav^ to speak, both terms ap* 

* To both d is prefixed. It appears doubtful to me, whether this d is the preposition 
ort he lengthening of the augment a. 
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plied to the doings of evil spirits only) ; aperepS^ I conversed, 
Vend. 2,2. In the G^thas the augment is now and then used 
without any reference to the past time. So Yas. 30,2. avaSnatd 
which conveys evidently the sense of an imperative : look ye I 
and Ts. 44,14. cmdsS, I may or shall diyve away (from nds), 

(B.) Reduplication is the repetition of the whole root, if very 
short, or, if longer, of one consonant with a vowel at least. The 
vowel of the reduplicated syllable ought to be short, but we find it 
often long ; the consonant differs sometimes from that of the root 
also. If the consonants of the root be a guttural : i, g^ then, in 
the reduplication, we find always the corresponding palatal : ch^j; 
if it be a sibilant, generally h is used. The meaning attached to 
this reduplication is that of completing an action or state, ex- 
pressing what is done and over, i, e. the past time. It forms> 
therefore, in the ancient Arian languages, such as Sanskrit, Zend, 
Latin, Greek, Grothic, &c., the real past tense, generally called. 
Perfect ; e. g. dddarepa, I have seen, S. dadarpa^ Greek dedorka 
(from dareg to see); wholly distinct from the imperfect darepem, 
I saw. The terminations of the Perfect differ from those of the 
present tense as well as from the Imperfect, yet they stand nearer 
to the latter. The terminations, as far as we can ascertain them 
from the scanty texts, are as follows : 

Active V. sg. 1st and 3rd — a. 

;, ,^ „ 2nd iha* 

,y „ „ pi. 1st ma; 2ndi^Aa; 3rd us.*^ 
Dual. 3rd dtare.-f 
Middle sg. 1st and 3rd ^, 2nd $a. 

„ „ dual drddUS.% 

„ pi. 3rd ar€j ere. 
To this reduplicated form, however, the terminations of the 
Imperfect, with or without the augment, can be added ; then we 

« 

* Y». 60,10 aiurus they have gone (from the root ere, tV to go), 
f Ys. 13,4. vaockdtare they two have spoken, vdvarezdtare, they two have wrought. 
X Ys. 13,4, mamanditi they two have thought. These three dual forms belong to the 
G4thi dialect only. 
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obtain the pure Pluperfect, e.g. ava-jaghnai^YU 13,105. he 
had slain (from the root /an, a modification of ghaUt to slay). 

(G.) Composition of the verbal root with the past tense of ap, to 
be, makes a new tense altogether; it is according to it« 
nature the most general past tense. The Greek grammarians 
call it the First Aorist ; in the Sanskrit grammar it is one of 
the many Lung forms ; in Latin it is mixed up with the redupli- 
cated past tenses, being no more a separate past tense ; for instance, 
the reduplicated tutudi I have thrust, is the perfect of tundo^ 
and scrip'Si^ 1 have written, that ot scribo^ I wiite. These forms 
are, however, in the usual Zend very scarce ; in the G&tha dialect 
which, being more ancient, shows a greater richness in forms, we 
find them now and then employed. The original 8 is sometimes 
changed into h or g. £x. fidonhat^ 3rd pers. sg. act., he placed 
(from ftd to stand) ; mHpta 3rd pers. sing middle Vend. 2, 31. he 
thought ; m^hd fchaj Ys. 13,5. 2nd pers sg. middle v., thou 
though tst ; m^hi 1st pers. sg. middle v. Yas. 43, 5. I thought ; 
which three forms are traceable to the same root, man^ to think, 
used in the Zend, as well as in the Sanscrit, exclusively in the 
middle voice. The literal meaning of these forms is : thinking was 
he, wast thou, was I, (mclpla=ma7i and Ofta or pta middle of v. op 
to be) ; other forms of this kind, which are found in the G^tha dia- 
lect, are : ddonhSYs. 34,1. 44,18. 2nd pers. sg. subjunct, middle 
v., that thou mightstgive ; the meaning of the past is not adhered 
to; in the corresponding ddonhe^ 2nd pers. sg. middle v. Ys. 36,1. 
" thou putst,** we find it kept ; the root in both cases is dd ; 
pmghiis 3rd pers. pi. Ys. 34, ?• they indicated, pointed out 
(from panh, pah to say, promulgate ; h of the root is changed into 
g on account of the A of the termination, two h never being allow- 
ed to meet). I^ow and then we find these forms used without 
any reference to the past; so Ys. 11,18. rdht 1st pers. sg. 
middle (from rd^ to give), means, " I give, present" you, and 
not " I gave." 
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16.— THE IMPERFECT. 

Of all past tenses, tlie imperfect, wliicli is most frequently 
used, is chiefly employed in describing past events, or state 
of tilings. I shall give here a list of these forms selected 
from the texts. 

1st pers. sing. act. dadhelm^ I created (from dhd) ; vidhdraSmj 
Ys. 13,2. I held, kept (from dhar to hold, keep). 

1st pers. sg. middle agnzS, I concealed myself (from gitx) ; 
apere^Si I conversed (from pere^). 

2nd pers. sg. act. peregd, thou askedst ; apaJapS, thou wentst, 
away ; irithyo Yt. 22, 16. thou diedst ; 2nd sg. middle v. wzai- 
rtjamha Yt. 22, 34. thou diedst (from mar^ mere to die) ; wp- 
zayanha Ys. 9, 13. thou wast born (root zan) ; 3rd pers. sg. act. 
aperepai^ he asked, ashnaot^ he reached, (from ash to reacii, ob- 
tain), frasMgat^ he stepped forward (root, «A^p), dp, ap, he was 
(root ag to be) ; 3rd pers. sg. middle v. fra-nianyata^ he medi- 
tated, ni-shafta, ho sat down (root sad to sit), uxdagfaj he of- 
fered (r. dd), yassata, he worshipped (r. yaz)j gtayata^ he placed 
(causal of gtd to stand) ; 3rd pers. dual act. aperepayatem Ys. 
12, 5. they two conversed, fra-chaeshaetem Yt. 8, 38. they two 
searched after him (r. chish, to search, inquire); pairi-avdtem 
Yt. 13, 77. they two were helping ; 1st pers. pi. act. 
fra-vaochdma^ we pronounced (r. vacky to speak) ; 2nd pi. act. 
taurvayafa, you defeated ; 3rd act. vaSnen, they saw, anheny 
hen^ they were (r. ap to be) ; 3rd middle v. fraorenfa, they 
professed (r. var to choose, profess a religion), advarenta^ they 
ran (r. dvar to run). 



17.— THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 

Tlie perfect, denoting the completion of an action, does not 
frequently occur, neither in the usual Zend, nor in the G^ltha 
dialect. Example : 1st pers. sg. act. : dddarepa^ I have 
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seen ; fra-daddtha^ thou hast furthered ; vdigtay"^ thou knowest; 
3rd pers. sing, dadha^ he has created ; tatasha^he has prepared 
(r. iash to cut, prepare) ; vavacha^ he has spoken ; doriha^ he has 
been (r. af to be); Miavay he was able (r. tu to be able); vtvaSdha 
Yt. 13, 99. he has broken (r. vidh to break, S. vyadh to slay) ; 
chakana Yt. 22,11. he has loved (r. kan to love, like); Jighaurva^ 
has given a smell (root ghaurv S. ghrd to smack). 1st pers. pi. 
SLCt f:ugruma Yt. 13, 48. we have heard; chdkhrare, they have 
done (r. kar^ kere); iriritharey they are dead (r. irith to die) ; 
dddhare Yt. 19, 6. they have given. 1st pers. sg. middle v. 
fu^ruyS Yt. 17,17. I have heard ; 2ndsg. uriiriidhusa^ thou hast 
grown (root rudh to grow) ; 3rd. tuthruyS, has fashioned (root 
thru to form, fashion); daidhS Yt. 5, 130. has placed. 

A peculiar perfect form is yaSshe Yt. 13, 99. where the 
reduplication is lost (the regular form would be yeySshS) and, in 
order to compensate that loss, the vowel of the root lengthened. 
The root is here yag^ yah S. yas, to make efforts, handle, and to 
hurt, violate. In the passage alleged it means ; he has damaged, 
hurt. Formations of this kind are frequent in Sanskrit, Latin, 
{fregi I have broken instead oifafragi irom frango^ I break) and 
the Teutonic (compare, for instance, the modern English I held 
with the gothic form haihald from haldan hold) languages. 

The pluperfect is very rare; unmistakable instances are : 
jaghmat Yt. 19,12. he had come, ava-^'Hghndi^ he had slain ; 
shushuySm Yt. 8^11. 1 had moved, Jaghmyclm, I had come (both 
forms being in the potential mood). 



18.— FUTURE TENSE. 

The way of expressing future time being not so settled as that of 
expressing the ideas of the present and past, we find various contri-- 
vances employed for answering this purpose, the number of which 
is greater than in any other of the cognate languages. We meet 

* Root : vid to know, vaSda I know. According to its terminations it is a mer« 
perfect, but the meaning is that of the present ; it corresponds exactly to the Greek 
oida^ I know, 2nd pers. S. oisiha. 

11 
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with the forms applied in the Sanskrit, Greek and Litthuanian, as 
well as those used in Latin, and the ancient Teutonic languages. 

The two future formations of the Sanskrit, the simple, consisting 
in the addition sya to the verbal root, and the periphrastic, com- 
pounded of a noun expressing the doer with an auxiliary verb (as 
for instance S. hartd smi lit. I am a doer, means, I shall do), 
are to be met with in a few instances only. Ex. vakhshyd 
Ys. 30,1. I shall tell (root vach to tell). It is more frequent in 
participle formations, e. g. bushyantya, what is about to be, will be, 
xUhyamdna, what is about to be born (root zan to produce), 
uxddhyamana what is about to be offered (root rfa), haoshyania 
Vis p. 9, 3. what is about to be squeezed (r. hu to squeeze the 
Horna juice). Of the other Sanskrit future formation I know 
only one instance in the Zend texts ; parsia Vend 11,11. it will 
destroy, lit. is destroyer (root pereth to destroy). 

Now and then we find one of the Aorists (that with 5, A,) with 
the terminations of the present tense used for a future, e. g. 
jmghaiti^ Ys. 31,14. it will come (r. jam to come). 

In the frequent phrase Ys. 33,10. "who are, and who were, 
and who will be,*' we find the future expressed simply by havaintiy 
the pres. of 6^ to be. Even the imperfect of hu is used in that 
sense, e. g. hvaty in a shortened form. Vend 2, 5. he will be, hun^ 
Vend 11, 2. they will be; in composition with a participle: 
peregemno bva^ Vend. 18, 29. I shall be asking, I shall ask. 

The most common way of expressing futurity is, however, the 
application of the two kinds of subjunctives above mentioned 
(see pagg. 64.65.) 



19.— PASSIVE FORMS. 

The passive forms generally agree with those .of the middle 
voice, except that the syllable ya is added to the roots. In 
the 3rd pers. s^. iraperf. a peculiar form is to be observed, 
which, however, entirely agrees with the Sanskrit. Ex, JanydontS^ 
they are slain fr. jan)y ssaydonte, they are born (r. «aw), 
vidhayeintS, they are deposited (t.dhd). 
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3rd pers. sg. imperf. ^dvti it was heard {^ru to hear) ; avdchi, 
it was spoken, said ; (r. vach), jaini, he was slain (r. jan)y 
erendviy was obtained, (r. ere, to go), mraoi^ Ys. 32,14« was told 
(root mruy to tell). 



20.— PARTICIPLES. 

In participles the Zend is as rich as any of the sister languages. 
Grammatically all participles being subject to declension are con- 
sidered as nouns. 

fa). Present participle, active voice. — It is made 
up by the addition of the syllable at (or in its fuller form 
aiit) to the crude form of the present tense, as is the case in 
the sister languages, Sanskrit, Latin, etc. This crude form of 
the participle, in consequence of its always taking nominal 
terminations, except if forming part of a compound word, generally 
may be recognised not from its nominative, but from its oblique 
cases, or from its being part of a compound. Ex. barat-xaothrem^ 
bringing an offering (consisting of sacred water), tachaty Vend. 
8, 100. running, in running, when running (r. tach, to run), 
harentemy accus. sg. otbarat, harent, bringing ; the nominative ter- 
mination in Sf e. g. JchshayH^ Ys. 49,12. ruling (r. khshi to rule), 
ydpciCy worshipping (instead of ydp-ant-s, hhshy-ant-Sy s being 
the sign of the nominative, compare Latin amanSy loving, instead 
of am-ant-s). In the Gathas we find now and then simply ap, e. g. 
gtava^ Ys. 45,6. praising (r. gtu). In the usual Zend the nomina- 
tive sounds often 6 only, e. g. grdvayo, praying, agrdvayoy not 
praying (instead of p-dvayap ace. grdvayantem), agdchayo Vend. 
18, 5. not teaching, a^ikhshS, not learning ; before cha, chit this d is 
changed into its original form, a^, e. g.jvagchit, if living, {t.Jw) to 
live. Instead of the termination ant we meet now and then, 
chiefly in the Gathas, with that in an only, e. g. avanharij dat. 
avanhdnSy helping, mathran speaking, gpagdno Vend 13,28. 
nom. pi. seeing (r. gpag to see), evinddno nom. pi. not finding 
(r. vindy to find). 

(b.) Past participle, active voice. — It is formed in the 
same way as in Sanskrit and Greek, by the addition of the syllable 
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vaty sounding in its nominative case, masculine gender, generally 
vdOf feminine gender ushi, in the oblique cases vant (as in the 
ace), or vat (as in the instrumental) or ush to the root e. g. 
vtd-vdo knowing (lit. one who has acquired knowledge), fern. 
vtd-ushi^ vtdtishe dat. sing, to one knowing. Ex. jaghnvdo Yt. 
10, 71. having slain, defeated {r»jany ghan^ to defeat); mamanus 
Yt. 8,39. having thought, resolved upon (root man) j chicAithusMm 
Vend. 18,69. ace. fem., having known (r. cJiith to know) ; vaokushS 
Yt. 13,88. to him who has spoken (r. vach); vdverexushS, to him 
who has wrought (root verex to work) ; biivivdo Yt. 11, 5. 13,41. 
having become afraid, frightened (r. M to fear). 

(c.J Participles of the future tense. — See above under 
the " future tense." 

(d.) Present participles op the middle and passive 

voices. — Of these there are two formations, of very frequent use, the 
one adding ana, and the other mana, or metia, or mna, to the crude 
form of the present tense. Ex. peregmanay carrying on a conversa- 
tion (root ;?er6^)^ra6^/rf%amawa, passive Vend. 18,49. awakened, 
when being awakened (r. ludh to awaken), vereximna, wrought, 
done, aqjanoy saying (r. aoj=vach to say), grayand, begging (r. gri 
to go for), dgtavana Vend. 3, 40. invoking, praising (r. fiu). 

(e,) Past participle passive voice. — It is formed by the 
addition of ta to the root. Its meaning is in the majority of cases 
a passive one; but we find it now and then used in a merely active 
sense, as is the case in modern Persian, also, e. g. dptiUdy Vend. 
3, 40. reciting, varetoYs. 45, 1. choosing, professing (r. var to 
choose). Examples of the passive meaning are numerous : chtptdy 
known (r. chil to know), bereid, carried, bafia bound (r. band to 
bind), gereptttf seized, taken (r. geretOy to take) &c. 



21.— INFINITIVE. 

The infinitive mood is expressed in various ways. In the 
GStha dialect we find the same means employed in expressing 
this mood, as in the Vedic language, viz. the forms ending 
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in dhgdif dydi and anhSy S. asSy which are, as to their true 
nature, datives of abstract nouns, the former meaning ''for 
making,*' and the latter '' for being." In the usual Zend, these 
forms are very rare (see Vend. 2, 24. vaxaidhydiy to carry r. 
vaz S. vaK)\ in their room we find the dative case of abstract nouns 
ending in ti or na used, or other means adopted for supplying 
the want of the old proper infinitives. £x. from the Gathas : 
verezidydiy to work, griiidydi, to hear (roots verex and ^«, dazdydt, 
to give (r. da reduplicated, instead of dad-dydi), uziredydi Ts. 
43,12. to step forward, to appear (r. ere, ivy to go), merengedydi 
Ys. 46,1 1 to. kill (r. merench) ; rdshayanhe Ys. 49, 3. to hurt, 
damage (r. rashy to hurt), nijpdmhS Ys. 28, 12. in order to protect 
(r. pdy to protect) &c. A peculiar form is ddvdi Ys. 28,3, to give 
(r. dd). Examples from the usual Zend : paitistdt^S Vend 20, 3. 
to resist, withstand ; anumatayaScha anuhhtayaScha Ys. 8, 7. in 
order to think accordingly, and in order to speak accordingly (from 
nian to think, and vach to speak) ; ava-histiSy in order to stand ; 
bavat perenS pagvcimy Vend 2, 8. he was to fill (the earth) with 
cattle (r. pere, to fill). 

Even some traces of the modern Persian infinitive in tariy the 
ancient form of which was tanay as we can ascertain from the 
ancient Persian cuneiform inscriptions, are occasionally met with, 
e. g. antare pdperetdnSy* in order to fight. 

Now and then the middle voice participle is used to express the 
infinitive mood, e. g. ndshemndi Ys. 9, 30. to remove, destroy, 
fraSsJiemnS Vend 13, 17. in order to attack. 



22.— GERUNDIAL FORMS. 

These are much fewer than in Sanskrit. The absolute inde- 
clinable gerunds in ivd or yay so extremely frequent in Sanskrit, 
are never found in Zend ; there the gerunds are used only as 
declinable words, qualifying substantives, or if they are without a 

• The root ia here not pereU hut pere^ to destroy, the intensive form of which sounds 
pdpere, to attempt, to destroy, fight a hattle. 
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substantive, the neutral form is chosen. The termination of these 
forms is in ya. Ex. yd karshya Vend 3, 24. which (the earth) is ta 
be ploughed ; ayaozhdya havainti Vend. 3, 14. they are not ta 
be purified ; paiiirichya daithe Ys. 11, 7» I put to be abandoned, 
(all bad things) ; narem dcidrayandm donhat Vend. 5,7. it were 
to punish a man {dgtdray^ causal of ^tere to spread, means, to 
undergo a punishment, to atone) ; hare^man frastairydt^ from the 
Barsom to be spread ; md merenchainis ga4thdo Vend. 8, 21. the- 
fields are not to be devastated. 



23.— NOUNS (SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES) : 
THEIR FORMATION AND GENDERS. 

Nouns are formed out of roots by addition of suffixes; now 
and then the root itself serves expressing the nominal idea, as we 
have shown above. There are three genders in Zend, as in the 
sister tongues, viz. masculine, feminine and neuter. Here I shall 
briefly enumerate ,the chief suffixes applied in the Zend to the 
formations of nouns ; they agree wholly with those of the cognate 
languages. 

a, one of the most common suffixes, forms substantives as well 
as adjectives; if its nominative case sounds 6 (a change ofa-5 ;, 
s being the characteristic of the nominative sg.), it is a mascu- 
line ; if it sounds a (instead of a), it is a feminine ; if cm (S. am, 
Latin wm, Greek o?j), it is a neuter, e. g. vigpa all (S. vipva) 
masc. vigpo, fem. vif^pa (instead of vi^pd)^ neuter vippem; masc* 
gaosh'dy ear, maegh-o, cloud, (the crude forms are gaosh-a^ 
maSgh-aJy xagt-o, hand, daevS devil ; fem. gaoka, liglit (r. guch ta 
light, shine), tssha, nourishment, gena, wife (S. gndy Greek gyne)^ 

i forms substantives as well as adjectives, e. g. gair-i masc, a 
mountain, ssair-i masc. gold ; khshathriy fem. a lady, daSna, 
religion. In adjectives it is a feminine termination, e. g. fiidz- 
dayagni-s fem. adj.,** what refers to a Mazdayasna" or worshipper of 
Ahuramazda (the ancient name of the Parsees), daena zarathttstri 
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adjec. fern., " what refers to Zarathustra" ; daevi, a female devil 
(S. devi). 

u forms substantives and adjectives, e. g. anhu, life (r. ap, to be), 
idM-u, arm erex-u, finger, pour-u, much (S. pvr-u^ Greek poly)^ 
vour-u wide (S. wr-w, Greek eyry), voh-tt, good (S. vas-u), 

an forms substantives expressing the doer, e. g. tash-atiy cutter 
(r. tash^ to cut), urv-an, soul, literal : breather (r. vd to blow, 
ur-vd^ blow from the body, i. e. to breathe) ; their gender is 
masculine. 

ana forms abstract nouns, neuter gender (nom. sg. therefore, 
sounding always anew, pi. ana), e. g. maSth-anay building, mag- 
una, greatness, vanh-ana excellence, raoch^ana, window. 

dni forms feminines of masculines terminating in a; e. g. ahur- 
dni Ys. 68. a female genius, the feminine of ahura^ (compare 
the S. Indrdnij Varundni, the respective wives of Indra and 
Varuna). 

anhj sounding in the nominative always o, forms abstract 
nouns in the neuter gender, e. g. man-anhf mind (nom, mand^ 
genit. mananhS, S. man-as, Greek men-os, Latin mens), nem-anh, 
praise, worship, a b^w, (r. nam to bow, turn, S. namas), av^anh, 
help, rafen-anh, pleasure. All these formations can be made 
adjectives by lengthening the a of anh (nom. sing, do) e. g. 
vach-do, speaking, from vach-anh, speech ; mando, minded, from 
man-anh, mind. 

are corresponding as well as the preceding sufiSx anfi to S. as, 
is confined to the nominative sg. only, while the oblique cases 
a^ree entirely with those of the nouns ending in as. Ex : vad-are 
Ys. 9, 30. a blow, stroke (S. hadha), zav-^re, strength, rdx-are^ 
rule, dagv^are gift, vaxdv~are, possession, treasure. 

ai, ant forms adjectives ; the feminine terminates in ii^ e. g. 
herez-at, high, fem. herex-ati ; in the nom. masc. at, with the 
characteristic s {at-s), is changed into 6, e. g. berex-d Yt. 14,12. 

* The word Ahur-dni does not mean a wife of Ahuramazdaa,, ahura being in the Zend- 
Avesta Bn. epithet, meaning living, immortal, and is applied to all genii indiscrimin- 
ately and to heroes equally. The fall name of God in the Zend-Avesta is always 
Ahuramazda ; he is the only one, having no wife as the Hindoo deities. 
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This suffix is applied to the formation of participles, as we have 
seen above. 

in forming substantives and adjectives, e. g. ham-in^ nom. sing. 
hain-is^ pi. kain-inoy girl; peren-in^ pi. peren-indYU 10, 119. 
winged (adject, frompereneniy wing). 

ka forms substantives, e. g. mahr-ka^ death (r. mare to die), 
pairi'ka^ si, fairj, mashyd-Jca, a man (very likely diminutive) from 
mashya, man. 

ma, man, of very frequent use, forms both abstract and con- 
crete nouns ; those formed by ma (nom. md) are in the masc. gen- 
der, e.g. ddhr-ma (s. das-ma) , a pious man,* and those which take 
man (nom. ma), are in the neuter gender. Ex. barep-man the 
Barsom, m^aSp-man, urine, dd-man creature, chash-man, eye, 
(compare the Latin neuter nouns in men as car-men^ a poem, 
tenta-men^ a trial). 

wa, nu form substantives. Ex. yap-na, prayer, worship, vare- 
na, choice, creed, rash-nu, righteousness, taf-im heat, laresh-nu 
summit. 

ra forms adjectives, e. g. khriira, cruel. 

tha, fem., them^ neuter, form abstract nouns, e. g. gaS-tha, a 
field walled in, gd-thay song, mahrka-them killing, ruin, frddor-ihem^ 
thriving; ti fem. makes abstract nouns as well as thwem (neuter)» 
e. g. ySs'ti worship (r. yap), anukh-ti speaking accordingly, drmai- 
ii devotedness and the sacred name of the earth, mci--thtvem think- 
ing, gtao^thwemy praising, vcL-thwem abundance, (in flocks). 

tu (mostly masculine) forms concrete and abstract nouns, 
e. g. ra-tUy master, chief, khra-tuy intelleot, zan-tu a tribe, 
a town. 

tar, masc. (nom. ta) characterises the doer of any thing, e. g. 
ddrta (r), giver, creator, thrd-ta (r) protector, pi-ta (r) father 
(lit. protector, r. pd to protect) ; compare the Latin and Greek 
nouns in tor, e. g. da-tor a giver. The feminine of these nouns is 
thris e. g. ddthri'Sy a she giver. 

* The Dnttoors understand by it a <* priest,*' in opposition to a layman. 
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thra makes masculines (ihrS) as vrell as neuter (threm) nouns, 
e. g. puthrdf a son, ^ao-threniy hearing, gd-threrrty singing. 

tdt fern, forms abstract nouns e. g. amere-idi immortality, 
drva-tdty firmness, health, ukhshyUg-idt growth, nereJgUg-tdi 
waning (compare the Latin abstract nouns in tdt e. g. veri-tas^ 
truth, gen. veritat-is), 

yUy of very frequent occurrence, forms relative adjectives, 
pointing out a certain relationship to their substantives, e. g. 
yignya what refers to prayers, dMir-ya what refers to ahur^, 
tHir-ya^ the fourth, &c. 

vat^ mat (nom. masc. vdo^ fem. vati^ neut. vat) very common, 
form adjectives, meaning " having, provided with,*' e. g. haomavat^ 
having Homa, with Homa, gao-mat having milk, with milk, 
amavdo masc. ama-vati fem., amor-vai^ neut. having strength, 
power, powerful. 



24.— DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

Comparatives and Superlatives. 

There are two sets of suffixes employed for the fopmation of the 
degrees of comparison, which agree wholly with those used in the 
Sanskrit and Greek: yanh (nom. sg. ydo) m., yahit^ yanh n. 
(nom. sg. y^, and tara (nom. sg. tarS m., tara f., tarem n.) for the 
compaiatives; ista (nom. sg. istd m., ista f., istem n.) and tema 
(nom. sg. temd m., tema f., temem n.) for the superlatives. 

Ex. : vohu good, comp. : vahydo m. (in the GEthas vaqydo)^ 
vahyShi f., vahyS^ vanhS n. better, sup. : vahistd m., vahista f., 
vdhistem n. best ; maz^ map great (S. mah, Latin mag-nus, Greek 
meg-a)j comp. : mapydo m., mapyShi f., mapyo n., greater, sup. : 
maxistS m., mazista f., mazistem n., greatest ; kapu^ little, comp. : 
Tcapydo m., kapyShi f., A;apy(^ n., less, fewer, sup. : kapistd, a, cw 
least ; ppan^ ppen (r. pvi to thrive) thriving, excellent, comp. : 
ppanydo m., more excellent, ppmistd most excellent. 

Examples of the other set of comparative and superlative 

suffixes are the following : ushap-tara more eastward, daoshaptara 

more westward, jUthwd-tara more baneful; amavap-tema the 

strongest, dpdtema most abundant in water, ydtmnap-tema^ being 

best conversant with sorcery, urvard-tema having most of trees, &c. 
12 
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25.— COMPOUND NOUNS. 

The Zend language is as rich in compound words of various 
kinds as its ancient sister tongues, Sanskrit and Greek, but, on 
account of its standing nearest to the more simple Yedic idiom, 
less artificial in this respect than the classical Sanskrit. I forego 
the numerous compositions of prepositions with nouns which 
would more properly belong to a dictionary than to a short 
grammatical sketch. I'ollowing Sanskrit grammar we may 
bring these compound words under five heads. 

1. — Copulative Compounds {Dvanda in Sanskrit) of 
comparatively rare occurrence, e. g. papvira (dual) Yt. 13, 12. 
cattle (and) man {pagu^ cattle, vira^ man), Frashaostrdjdmdppd 
Ys. 12, 7, Frashoster (and) J^mSsp.* 

2. — Adjective Compodnds, being a composition of an adjec- 
tive with a noun, e. g. pouru-aSndo Ys. 32, 6. many sins, evils; 
daregdyHt 28, 7. two long lives {darega^ long, %w life, the life of 
the body and that of the soul.) 

3. — Compounds of Dependency, where one part, generally 
the first, depends upon the other. This class comprises combina- 
tions of nouns with nouns (the first then is to be resolved into 
the genitive case), e. g. danhu-paiti^ master of the country, gover- 
nor, {danhuy country, paiti^ master, lord), vippe-mazistaYs. 33, 5. 
the greatest of all ; or of nouns with present (or its equivalent) 
and past participles, e. g. praoshd^pdta protected (jpdtd) by Serosh, 
frddat-gaetha, making the fields thrive (frddatj making thrive, 
pres. partic), daSvS-zusta loved by the devils, mithah-vachdo^ 
telling lies, erezh^vachdo^ telling the truth, gpd-hereta^ carried by 
a dog. In these compounds we often observe the peculiarity of 
a vowel, which is <^, inserted between the first and second parts, 
e. g. «rv6-ddfa, created in the time {zrvS is to be traced to 
garvauy time), hagM-bakhta ordained by fate.f 

« Both words are in the dual, and are whoUy analogons to the Tedio compounds 
Mitrd' Varund, i. c, Mitra (and) Varuna (gods). 

t Zrv6 and bagl^o are, as to the sense, to be taken in the instrumentalicase, zrv6 
therefore, stands instead of xrva, " through the time," and bagh6 is put instead of 
4a^A«, "through fate.*' 
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4. — PossBSsrvB Compounds, belong to any of the preceding 
classes, but are solely employed in qualifying substantives ; 
they are, therefore, mere adjectives, e. g. barepmd-zapta having 
Barsom in his hand, zairi-gaona^ of golden colour, gold coloured, 
hazanrd-ftitnem having thousand pillars (a palace), vouru- 
gaoyaoitis (in the Yedic Sanscrit gavyiiti pasturage) having large 
pasturages, fields (an epithet of M'ithra), 

6. — Particlb-Compounds. I shall confine myself here to 
some remarks on certain inseparable prefixes and some adverbs 
only, and forego the prepositions which serve chiefly the purpose 
of modifying the verbal notions, expressed by the roots. 

Among the inseparable prefixes stands foremost a or an (if 
the word, to which it is prefixed, commences with a vowel), the 
well known negative particle of the ancient Arian languages ; it 
always negatives tlie existence of the idea, expressed by the word 
to which it is prefixed, e. g. a-thistS^ not to be hated, annoyed, i. 
e. friendly, peaceful, a-prdvayaty not reciting (the sacred prayers) 
i. e. infidel; an-aiwidrukhtd one who does not belie (Mithra), 
un-ashava not religious, impious, an-dhita not polluted, i. e. 
clear (an epithet of the genius presiding over the waters). 

a(j, as^ very, exceedingly, e. g. ap-khrattis very intelligent, wise, 
Of'Varethraj^stemd Yt. 10, 98. the most victorious, as-frdyasti 
with a great multitude, i. e. with a great many Yt. 10, 77. 

hu^ well, du8^ ill (S. su^ dus) e. g. hii-matem well thought, 
dm-matem ill-thought, Mkhtem (instead of Jm-iikhtem) well 
spoken, duzh-iikhtem ill spoken, hvarstem (instead of hu-varstem) 
well done, dussh-varstem^ ill done, hti-kereta well formed &c. 

frdydf often, repeatedly, always, e. g. frdyd humatd Yt. 11, 20. 
always thinking ofgood,/ray<^-MM^(^, always speaking of good. 

viy against, expresses a separation, removal, e. g. vUdaevd^ 
against the devils, for the removal of the devils ; vi'dp6temem^ 
most devoid of water. 

hamay hdma (S. samat sdma, Pers. ham)y the same, equal, e. 
g. hama-gaona of the same colour, hdma-takhma equally swift. 

* The first part of the word Vendiddd in Zend : vt-daivo-ddtem^ i. e, what is given 
in order to lemove the deyiU, to be guarded agaiiut their inflaences. 
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26.— INFLECTION OF NOUNS; NUMBERS AND CASES. 

The Zend, like Sanskrit and Greek, has besides the Singular 
and Plural, a peculiar formation to express a duality, which is 
called Dual. All these three numbers are modified in various 
ways by cases, of which we find exactly as many as in Sanskrit, 
yiz. eight, including the vocative. In the sg. and pi. (except 
the vocative in pL, and the accus. in neuter nouns) each 
case has generally its own termination ; but in the dual, one 
and the same form is used to express several different cases. In 
Sanskrit the eight cases are expressed in the dual by three forms 
only ; but in Zend we find five forms, a richness to be discovered 
in no other language of the Arian stock. I shall enumerate them 
in the Sanskrit order. 1, the NoMiNATivB ; 2, the Accusative ; 
3, the Instrumental, expressing the ideas of *' with, through, 
by ;" 4, the Dative ; 5, the Ablative, meaning " from, out of," 
pointing out the origin of a thing ; 6, the Genitive ; 7> the 
LooATiVB, corresponding to " in, at, on ;" 8, the Vocative. 

I shall illustrate the use of these by a few examples. Nom. : 
mraot ahurd mazddo, Ahuramazda said. Ace. : ahurem mazdSm 
yaxamaidSf Ahuramazda we worship. Instr. : upazSit appahS 
CLstraya^ he may beat (him) with a horsewhip ; dat. : fry6 
frydi daidity a friend gave to a friend. Abl. : t&m khshatkrdi 
mdithat^ Ys. 46, 4. him from possession (khshatrdi) he turned 
out ; yHs daSvd akdt mananhd gid chithrem, ye devils ! you are 
offspring from the evil mind (akdt mananhd). Gen. : puthrd 
ahurahS maxddoj son of Ahuramazda (the fire) ; ddtare gaSthanctm^ 
creator of the fields. Loc. : iem yazata ZarathustrS manahiy Yt. 
14, 11. Zarathustra worshipped him in his mind; vtgpaishu 
vanhusku in all the good men. Voc. : ddtare^ creator I Ardvi 
f&ra andhitS, Ardooisoor An^itis \ 

As to inflexion, all nouns may be divided into two chief 
classes, which have several sub-divisions ; the first comprises all 
those nouns, the crude forms of which terminate in a consonant, 
the second those the crude forms of which end in a vowel. The 
terminations, if joined to the latter, must naturally undergo some 
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changes ; from wliich reason the true form of the cases can be 
ascertained from such nouns only as end in consonants. Chiefly 
according to this class of nouns, I shall give here a list of the 
terminations. 





Singular. 




Dual. 


Plural. 


Nom. 


8 


f « 


6(ag) 


Ac. 


em 


1 


a 


6, Us 


Ins. 


a 




lya 


bis 


Dat. 


S 


* 


L iya 


by 6 (byapj 


Abl. 


at 




r do 


hyd 


Gen. 


d (afj 


\ do 


Hm 


Loc. 


% 




y^ 


aSshUf aSshva, hva 


Voc. 


like the nom. 




>» 


» 



27.— DECLENSION OF NOUNS TERMINATING IN A 

CONSONANT. 

(A). In a guttural or palatal sound. The palatal remains 
only before the terminations which commence with vowels, but if 
they begin with a consonant, it is to be changed into a corres- 
ponding guttural,- viz. kh before 5, and gh before b. Thus we ob- 
tain from the crude forms, i;^A, voice, druj\ destruction, the 
nominatives vdkh^Sy drukh-Sf while the accus. are vdch^em^ 
drujem; in the dat. pi. byd^ vdch inserts xh\ vaghxhe-byS, Yt. 
10, 88. to the voices, words. The other cases are generally 
supplied by the related vachS word. 

(B). In a labial, p before the s of the nom. becomes /, e. g. 
4/*-5, water (crude form dp, Latin ajwa), ace. dpem; dp-d, apSf 
gen. sing. ; dp-d, nom. and ace. pi. ; ap-elmy gen. pi. ; dpa dual. 
keref-$9 nom. sg. shape ; flesh ; ace. kehrp-em ;* instr. kehrp-a 
(comp. Latin corpus). Before y i\\Q p can be further changed 
into Uj 6. g. aiw-yof dat. pi. (a contraction of aiwibyd ^to 
the waters*). 

* Tbo h IB merefy euphooicalr serving oogranunatical purposer 
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(C). In a sibilant as p, e. g. vip a village, a quarter (comp. 
Latin vicus, S. t;tf, Greek oikos^ a house), ace. vip-em^ dat. 
vifS^ nom. pL vip-6^ gen. pi. vif^Hm ; before the soft J, f 
is changed into the corresponding «A, e. g. vizhihyd (dat. pi.) 
Ys. 63, 8. 

(D). In anh. This class is very frequent; all are of the 
neuter gender ; the nom. terminates in <^, ivhich becomes 
ap before the enclitic particle clia e. g. managcka ''and 
the mind ;'* the oblique cases mostly end in anh, Ex. maU'^ 
anhf mind, nom. and ace. mand; instr. mananha, dat. mananhi^ 
gen. mananhd^ abl. marmnhaU loc. mandhi\ pi. nom. and 
ace. pravdo sayings (from the crude form pravanh, nom. sing. 
fravS)j gen. pravanJicimf inst. raochs-his (from raocAanA, light), 
fravdis (from pravanhj as if prava were the crude form,) vach^-bis 
(from vachanht nom. vachd^ word), loc. raochd-hva^ Yt. 22, 15. 
(from raoch-aiih). From these forms we may see, that anh is 
kept before such terminations only as commence with a 
vowel, before the terminations beginning with consonants, 
d or ^ being substituted. The nom. and ace. pi. is do, a con- 
traction of a fuller form. 

- The adjective forms in do, being always traceable to such an 
abstract in anh, follow the same rule ; e. g. raochdo, having 
light, shining, from raochanh light, forms the ace. sg. masc. rao^ 
chanhem, a termination which is never to be found in the abstract 
nouns in anh themselves on account of their being in the neuter 
gender. 

(E). Masc. in an, van, e. g. urvan m. soul, zarvan, m. 
time, ashavan m. ashaoni f. (contraction oi ashavan^i) adj. pious, 
religious. The chief peculiarity of the inflexion of the nouns 
consists in dropping the a and changing v into the vowel u before 
all the oblique cases of the singular, except the ace, and the 
oblique cases of the plural, except those, terminations of which 
commence with a consonant, like the dat. and instr. pi. In the 
nom. sing, the n drops, but the a remains ; in the ace. sing, and 
nom. pi. both remain, a being then lengthened to S. 
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Ex. urvan^ soul, zrvan, zarvan^ time, adhwan^ path, atharvan^ a 
priest, ashavan, religious, pure. . 





Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom. 


urva^ zrva (zarva)^ dthrava 


urvclnd 


Ace. 


urvdnem, zrvdnem, ashavanem 


urunS (agcha) 


Inst. 


ashavana 


urvSihyd 


Dat. 


urunSf ashaone (before cha : aS^ 
urunaScha) 


ashavabyd 


Abl. 


urundy-ag (cha)^ ashaunat 


ashavahyd 


Gen. 


urundy athaurund, zrvdnahe^ 


urunUm 


Log. 


zruni, Vend 19, 9 "in the time" 


ashaon^m 



Dat. dual ashavanaeibya^ Ys. 1, 11. 

The feminine of ashavan is ashaoni^ to be declined like a fern, 
in i ; see below. 

In an, man, (neuter and masc); in the nom. and ace. sing, the 
final n drops always ; the nom. and ace. pi. is either equal to the 
sg., or i (in which case the whole termination assumes the shape 
of eni, e. g. ndmeni, names, from nrnian, a name ; compare. 
S. dni in ndmdni, the names, from ndm-an, a name), is added to 
Hn; now and then, cln alone remains, e. g. ddm-Un, creatures, from 
ddm-a {n) a creature, preserved in the modern Persian inter- 
rogative pronoun : huddm i. e. what creature=who ? which ? 

Ex. bareg-man Barsom, ndm-an, a name, maig-man urine, 
airyaman, friend, associate, and a proper name. 





Singular. 




Plural. 


Nom. 


baregma, n. airyemd, m. 




baregma, ndmeni 


Ace. 


airyamanem 






Inst. 


baregmana 






Dat. 


baregmainS 




ddmdbyd 


Abl. 


baregman 






Gen. 


baregmand 




ddmanSm 


Loc. 


baregman, Unmaini G., in 


the soul. 


baregmdhu 



* This genitive form (it ought to soand eruno vhich I never met with) is to be 
traced to a crude form ending in at xrvdna, derived from (he original xrvan "by 
means of the suffix a. 
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Dual. 
Nom. and ace. rapmanaf the two battle lines ; dat. and instr. 
agmanaSihya^ Visp. 10,2. to the two stones, loc. rapmaoyd in 
the two battle lines. 

(G). In ar^ tar; a is weak and often left out, as may be seen 
from the paradigma. In the nom. sg. the r is generally silent, 
always in such nouns, as denote the doer of an action and signify 
the nearest kinsmen, as ddr-tar, creator, pd-tar^ protector, /?i-^ar, 
father, md-tar^ mother, brdtar^ brother, qanh-ar (S. svasar) sister, 
dugh'dhar daughter, the nom. sg. being pdta^ pita^ mdta^ qanha^ 
&c. In dtar fire (its root is uncertain) the usual termination of 
the nom. sg. s is added to ar, as dtar-s (modern Persian atesh^ fire). 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. dtarSf ddia^ pita^ (ptd G.) dtard^ ddtdr^. 

Ace. dtaremy ddldrem, pitarem dtard 

Inst. dthrd^ G. 

Dat. dthrS (aScha)^ pithrS^ brdthrS dterebyS 

Abl. dthratf pithre (d) G. 

Gen. dthrd (jii^ha)^ ddthrd dthrdim^ ddthranHm 

Loc. 
Voc. diare^ ddtare^ in compounds diare. 

Dual. , 
Nora, and ace. pdtdra^ Yt. 14, 45. the two protectors.* 

thwdrestdra^ Ys. 42, 2, the two creators.f 
zdmdlara-qa^ura^ Yt. 10, 116. the son-in-law 

(and) father-in-law. 
hrdthra^ Yt. 10, 116. the two brothers. 
(H) in tdi fem. The final ^ is often dropped. In the nom. sg. the 
whole termination is left out, and do substituted ; e. g. the nom. sg. 
of &aur2;a^(l^,wholesomeness, health, is haurvdo (before cha ^' and" : 
haurvdogcha^ Ys. 34, 11), that oi drvatdt health, drvdo. In the 
nom. and ace. pi. tdt is now and then preserved ; e. g. ameretdtap- 

* The original meaning of agman is rock, gtoce, then the firmament ; the modem 
Persian atrndrif sky, is traced to it. 

t These are the two creative powers, combined in Ormuzd, the Supreme deity, as 
we shall see in the 4th chapter. 
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^ha^ and the immortalities (crude form ameretdt)^ Ys. 31, 6; but 

inhaurvato ace. pi., it is lost. The gen. sg. is ameretdtd^ hatirvatdtd^ 

drvatdtd ; ace. sg. drvatdtem^ ameretdtem ; loc. ameretditi Ys. 

45, 7. Pretty frequent is the nom. and ace. dual haurvdtd 

ameretdtd (a Dvandva compound) "health (and) immortality" ; 

the dat. dual is dmeretatbya ; the gen. dual haurvatdog {chd) ame- 

retdtdo, Visp. 9, 5. 

(I) In in. The n drops in the nominative ; the i is not made 

long as is the case in Sanskrit, but remains either short or is 

changed into S, 
' Ex. kainin, a girl, pereain, winged; nom. sg. kaini (perhaps 

a contraction of kanya, ace hanyUm) ; ace. sg. kaininem ; gen. 

sg. kaininS and kauydo^ nom. pi. pereninSf kainyd, kainina^ Yt. 

17, 54. ; dative pi. kainibyoy Ys. 53, 5. 

(K) In arUt vant^ maid, see above the present participles, active 
voice. The nom. sg. m. of the adjectives in vantr rm^d, always 
terminates in vdo^ mdo, the fem. is vcdi, mati, the neuter vcd, 
mat. The ace. sg. masc. and the nom. pi. have the full form ant 
before the termination ; in the other cases of the sg. n can 
be omitted, but chiefly in the present participle, it is often to 
be met with ; in the oblique cases of the plural this n is 
generally left out. 

Ex. barant, bearing, dadant, giving, agtvant, endowed with 
bodies, bdnumant shining, berezant high, dregvant (nom. vdd), 
wicked (a word used in the G^thas only), hanant, awarding, 
(r. han)t faoshyant, an ancient fire-priest, a prophet, drvant, 
running (applied to ghosts and evil spirits, r. dru to run). ^ 



Nom. 



Singular. 
dad^Qy aptvdOf 

dregvdo 
fOoshyBf 



berezd, 



Plural. 
paoshyantS, dregvantd, bere- 
zarttSy berezanta Yt. 5, 13. 



Ace. 



barentem,, agtvarUem^dreg' 
vantem 



paoshyantd^ berezantay Yt. 
10, 145, gurunvatagcha 
(those who have heard.) 



18 
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DECLENSIOK OF NOUNS 



Inst. 


dregv&td G., lerezata 


• 

dregvddelisy G. 


Dat. 


hanefUe^dregvditeG. ydreg- 
vatde (cha) G., drva- 
taS (cha) 


dregvddebyo. 


Abl. 


a^tvaiat 




Gen. 


agtvcddy bdnumatS^ here- 
zcUd 


leremtUmy dregvcUHm^ 
drvatSim^ 


Loc. 


barefUiy a^vaifUi 


pishyafUy^ Ys. 50, 2, in the 
seeing ones, dregvagu^ 
G. (instead of dregvatgu). 



(L) in vanhy vas^ num. vdo ; in the oblique cases vas is mostly 
changed into t^sA, e. g. dadhvdo^ having created, then creator (a 
nameof Ahuramazda), dLCc.dadhvdonhem^gen. sing. dathvshS; nom* 
vidvdo, knowing, gen. vidtishS ; abl. dathushat ; dat. sg. vidmhi^ 
vaokushS (from vaochvdo, one who has spoken) ; gen. pi. vidvaSsh&m 
(formed according to the pronominal declension). 



28.— DECLENSION OF NOUNS TERMINATING 

IN VOWELS. 

Masculine and Neuter Nouns in a. 

The inflexion of the masculine and neuter nouns in a, diflFers in 
the nom. ace. of the sing, and pi. only, while all other cases are 
equal. In the neuter gender the nom. and ace. have alwaya^ne 
and the same termination, in the sing, em, in the pi. a, as is the 
case in Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek also. 

* Roet piah-yaf^ to we (hvare-pUhyagii, in thoie who seo the son i. e. live). 



TERMINATING IN VOWELS. 09 

Singular. — ^The nom. terminates always in 6^ which is a pho- 
netical change of as ; before the enclitical particle cha, which 
is generally affixed to a word, the original form in the shape of 
op remains, e. g. ahurS^ ahuragcha. The ace. ends always in 0m ; 
if the last syllable of the word be ya, it is contracted to 1, if 
aya, it is made S, 

The instrumental terminates in the bare crude form, the termi- 
nation being lost ; the dat. has di^ before cha : aS ; the abl. di, dot. 

The genitive termination differs from the preceding class ; its 
termination is ahya^ ctqya^ in the G&thas {asya in S.), and dM in 
the classical Zend ; the loc. ends in S. The vocative terminates 
in the crude form, e. g. ahura ! 

Dual : nom. and ace. a (in the GSthas d), and ^, e. g. pddha, the 
two feet, zaptS^ the two hands, duyS faitS^ two hundred ; instr. bya, 
mgtaSibya^ with the two hands, havanaiihya^ with the two Homa 
utensils (the mortar and beater) ; dative aiwS^ e. g. pddhaiwi^ to 
the two feet, gaoihaiwS^ to the two ears, Yt. 16, 7* ; abl. ydo, e. g. 
pddhaydo^ from the two feet, gaoshaydo from the two ears, Yt. 
10, 23. ; gen. ydo^ e. g. viraydo in the Dvandva : papvdo viraydo^ 
of both cattle and men, Yisp. 7$ 3. ; loc. ay 6^ as zaptayd^ into the 
two hands. From these statements we can see, that the Zend is 
richer in Dual forms than any other of the cognate languages ; 
Sanskrit has only three and Greek only two, but Zend has five 
distinct forms for the cases of the dual. 

PLURAL.^The nominative masculine terminates in donhS (iden- 
tical with dsas in the Yedic Sanskrit) and a ; the neuter always 
in a. The ace. ends in S, ar», (2(5, Hp, before cha), ^, {€p before cha) 
and simply a, e. g. aSpmS, pieces of wood, haornHn, the Homas, 
ptdhri, children, ma?sisU Visp. 3, 5. greatest, amesMgcha dpmtS^ 
and the Amshashpands (archangels), mashyHpcha and the men. 

In the GSthas we find the peculiar form in ^ng, which is, I 
think, only a harsher pronunciation of Sp, e. g. vipp^ng, all, daSvSng 
the devils, ma&hying men, ftc. 

- * The Daalis put twice, each part of the Dvandva (copnlatiye compound) is provid- 
ed with it, as is generally the case in sach compounds, see page 90. 
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TERMIJTATING IN VOWELS. 



The instr. ends in disj as in Sanskrit, e. g. mUthrdis, th rough 
the sacred prayers. The dative terminates in byo, which is iden- 
tical with the first class of nouns. The gen. ends in anBm (S. 
an m). The loc. termination is aSshu^ aSshva^ fshva (corap. 
kamnafslivdy Ys. 46, 2. ** among the few," from kamna, few). 
The vocative is identical with the nominative. 

Ex. : ahura, living (a name of god), maxda (although the nom. 
is mazddoj it is inflected like those nouns, the nominatives of which 
end in 6) creator,'*' gaya, possession, existence, mashya^ raan, dsha^ 
truth, zarathustra, Zoroaster, ddta, given, created, ^pitama^ the 
family name of Zoroaster, khshathraj rale, urvdtem^ a revealed 
saying, zaosluit pleasure, urvaSga^ end, mithray friend, promise, 
mar eta, mortal. 



Nom. 


Singular. 
ahurS mazddo, ashem, 
zarathustrdf inaxddogcha 


Plural. 
ahurdonhoy Ys. 30, 9. 
mazddonhS, Ys. 45, 1 . 
^pitamdonhoy daSva, urvdta 


Ace. 


ahureni, maxdHm^ xara^ 
thustrem, mashim^gaSm 


haowlcLy &;c. see above. 


Inst. 


ashttj khshathra 


hhshathrdisy mashydisy urvd- 
tdis 



* Barnouf's explanation of the name mazddo hy the Sanskrit medhdst wise, -which 
I followed myself also, did not prove satisfactory to me on further researches. That the 
word in phonetical respect is identical with the Sanskrit, medhdst is not to be denied ; 
but the original meaning of it is not '* wise." Were it the case, we ought to suppoae 
it to be a contraction of maiti-dhdOy " producing wisdom ;" but maili (thought, wis- 
dom = S matt) is generally affixed, not prefixed to another word, e. g. tard-maiti, 
perverse thought, i. e disobedience ; but the word mat ** with" is very frequently pre- 
fixed to other words. If added to dkdo^ creating, it must be changed according to the 
phonetical laws into mazddo. The general meaning of mat being " together, all" (see 
Yisp. 14, 1.) the word mazddo means either the joint creator, or the creator of all. 
That may be clearly seen from Ys. 45, 1. 
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Dat. 



ahurdi maxddiy ashdi^ 
xarathustrdi 



mithroihyoj maretaSibyS 



Abl 


ashdt, ashdat 


andhitaSihyo, Yt. 10, 38. 
(unpolluted) 


Gen. 


maxddo, ahiirahyd, ahura^ 
hS, ashahSy xarathus- 
trahS 


daivanUm^ vigpancim 


Loc. 


xaoshS, urvaSpS 


mashyaSshu, naptyaSshu (re- 
lations), maretaSsliu 


Voc. 


ahura^ mazda, zarathustra. 


daeva 



On the dual see above. 



29.— FEMININES IN d. 

The d is made short in the nora. sing.; but in the ace. it is 
preserved in Sm ; the terminations commencing with a vowel, as 
the instr. a, . dat- du abl. ai, genit. do^ insert y between these 
terminations and the crude forms, just as is the case in Sanskrit, 
e. g. daSna-ya, daSna-ydi, daSna-ydo, &c. from daena, creea, reli- 
gion ; in the instr. the euphonical y is often left out, e. g. hi«vd 
G. instead of hixvayd^ through the tongue. 

The locat. is rare ; it terminates in S as the mascul. in a do, 
e. g. garths, in the world, from gaStha Yas. 34,2., daM Yt 8, 23. 
in the creed. The vocative ends partially in a, and partially in 
^, e. g. ardvi gv^ra andhilS, Ardooisoor Anaitis ! (nom. andJiita). 
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Plural. — T\\q noni. and ace. end in do^ before cha in dog 
(cha) ; the instr. in Us^ bis ; the dat. and abl. in by 6 ; the genit. 
in an^oLm ; the loc. in dhu^ dhva. Dual forms of this class are 
not to be found in the texts. 

Ex. : gaStha (a) fold, (b) world ; gdtha song ; daSna (a) 
meditation or vision (b) creed, belief; urvara^ tree (Lat. arbor), 
gma, wife, hizua tongue, xaothra consecrated water. 



Nom. 


Singular. 
daSnay gaMha^ gdtha 


Plural. 
daSndOf gaSlhdo^ gdthdo 


Ace. 


da6nlS,m^ gaitJidLm^ gdth&m 


The same. 


Instr. 


hixvd 6., daSnaya 


gendbis G., daSndbis 


Dative 


daSnaydi 


daSndbySf gdthdbyd 


Abl. 


zaothraydt 


gaSlhdbyd 


Gen. 


gaSthaydo 


gaSthanSm, gdihanUm^xao- 
thranUmf urvaranUm 


Loc. 


xaothrSy dairU^ gaSthS 


gdihahva ^ 


Voc. 


andhiiS^ maxdadhdiiS^ 
fdra 


Like the nom. 
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30.— NOUNS TERMINATING IN i AND u OF ALL 

THE THREE GENDERS. 

SlNGULAB.-— The nom. adds always s in nouns of masculine and 
feminine genders, but in certain adjectival feminine terminations 
s drops. In the ace. i and u are generally lengthened before the 
termination, m. In the instr. the termination, a, G. d, is partially 
added to^' or u of the crude form, in which case these vowels are 
dissolved into thei/ respectives emivowels y and w, e. g. vanhuyd^ 
from vankvij fem. good, khrathwdf from khratu^ intelligence, and 
partially left out, in which case the instr. represents the bare crude 
form, e. g. hhraH^ chigti G., knowledge, gagti^ by order, yisti with 
prayer. The dat. adds ^ in the masculine, and di in the feminines 
terminating in i; the i of the crude form is before the termination 
dissolved into ay, which is contracted often to ^, in which way we 
obtain theinflection^^, before cAa generally ayaSchaye.g.paiiistdtiSy 
for withstanding, from paitistdti ; u is either changed into the 
semivowels v and w e. g. rathwe, from ratu^ chief, or it remains 
joined (by means of y) to the termination, e. g. tanuyS from tanu 
body. In the abl. we find the forms (^tV and ao^ (wanting in 
Sanskrit). In the genit. there are various forms, the mascul. take 
diSf aos^ Sus ; the fem. dOy 6y in which case the vowel of the crude 
form is changed into y ot v. The loc. is rare; it coincides en- 
tirely with the dat., e. g. tanuyS in or on the body (Vend. 4.) ; of 
the nouns in uvfe find now and then du as in Sanskrit. In the 
voc. % is frequently changed into S, and tc into o. 

DUAL. nom. the vowel is lengthened, e. g. mainyu the two 
spirits, from mainyu ; the dat. is hyd G. {ahuhyd^ to the two 
lives from ahu life) ; the genit. is do^ u being dissolved into v^ 
e.g. mainivdo of the two spirits, from maifiyiiy ahvdooi the two 
lives, from ahu^ bdzvdo of the two arms, from bdxu (S. bdhu arm). 

Plur. The nom. in i and u are dissolved into ay and av before 
the termination ^ {ayS, av6). In the ace. a contraction takes 
place, which has crept now and then into the nom. also ; we find, 
besides ayo,a2;o, thetenuinations, is^iis. The instr. ismfrtsinmasc, 
ibis in fem. The dat. abl. is 6yd, byag (cha). The genit. is Sw, 
before whicli the termination ^ is to be changed into y, and u into 
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V, e. g. ydthwcim from ydtu witch, haoyUm from haviy prophet, 
poet (used in the bad sense of a sorcerer). In order to preserve the 
original vowels land Uy an euphonical n is often inserted between 
them and the termination {ncm). The locat. is shu^ shva. 

Ex. agtvaiti the fem. of agtuat^ endowed with bodies, vanhus^ 
m., vanuhi f. vohu n., good; gairiy mountain, maiuyu, m. spirit, 
drmaiti f. genius of earth, daqyu G. dar^iu, m. country, pro- 
vince, ndirif woman, ^apu m. cattle, apH f. body, existence, harethri 
mother, womb, khshathri, lady, chipti f. knowledge. 



Norn. 


Singular. 
gairiSf ratvs^ agtvaiti^ 
vanuhi, vohu, mainyus 


Plural. 
garayS, ratavo, agtayo, kdva- 
ya^cha 


Ace. 


gairtm, raf/dm, aptvaiiim, 
vanuhim, mainyiim 


gairis, raMsjpa^ds, aQtvaitis, 
vanliua m. vanuhis^ f. 

« 


Inst. 


ashiy drmaiti G., hhrath- 
wd, mainyu G. 


azdibis, G. 


Dat. 


paitistdl^e, rathwe, agfvai^ 
thydiy tanuye 


ndirihyo, ratuhyd, vanuhibyo 


Abl. 


harethrydt, tanaot, vanhaot 


The same. 


Gen. 


gardis, tanvd, manyius, 
vanhsus, ra. vanhuydo, 
f. agtvaithydo, nairydo 


gairinHm^daqyunSm, agtvai- 
tindim, ydthwcim, vohunclm 


Loc. 


ta7iuyS, anhvoj agtvaintiy 
vanhdu,garay ( Af. 1,17.) 


bareihrishva, vanhmhu, Mis^ 
hathrishva 


Voc. ' 


drmaite, chigte 
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31.— PECULIARITIES IN THE INFLEXION OF A 

FEW COMMON NOUNS. 

fpan, dog, nom. sing, ppd, ace. fpdnemf instr. (pdiia^ datife 
.pfln^, gen. fdnSj loc. fpdnaS{cha) ; nom. pi. fpdnS, gen. fUnBm. 

gdOy animal, flesh ; cow, milk ; a poetical name of the earth ; arm 
(chiefly in the dual), nom. gdits^ ace. gHrrif instr. gava^ dati?e 
gavSi abl. gaot; dual, nom gavSi^ instr. gavaSibya; .pi. nom. 
gavd^ ace. jfd^?, instr. gaobis, gen. gavHm. 

Avare, sun, nom. Ai;are, gen. ^tir($. 

mdonh, moon, nom. m4(7, mdogcha ace. m4(77tAem, dat. mdonhdit 
gen. mt^iAaA^; pi. m(lonA($. 

p^ar^, star (Latin 5^^/^) ; in composition : gtehr-'paifanh. 
starlike, sg. ace. ftdrem^ gen. gtdrS^ gtdrahe ; nom. pL ftdrS^ 
ace. ptrSuSf dat. and abl. ftarebyS^ gen. ftdrSm^ gtrUm. 

zdo, ssenii earth, nom. sg. xdo, ace. zcLm^ instr. eem<^, dat. 
MemSy abl. is^md/, gen. »«m^, loe. xemdy xemS^ xemi ; nom. and 
ace. pi. memSy instr. zemdis (in compounds only), gen. zemHm. 

9tar, man; nom. n4, ace. naretUf dat. nafr^, tiara^ (cha)^ gen. 
nars, n^res G., voc. nare; nom. dual, r^ara, dat. and abl. nerebya 
nom. pi. narSf ace. narSus, dat. nerebyS^ loe. tJiS^Afi G., na/^A^ G. 

pafUaUy way; nom. sg. panta^* Kcc.pantUmy instr. patha^ loe. 
pathdo ; nom. pi. pantdnS^ ace. pathd^ gen. pathSm. 

agan^ day, gen. sg. apM<^, loc. af;2», apn^, abl. afnda^; gen. 
pi. apnSm. 

hhshapan, night; nom. sg. M^Aopa ace. khshapanemf abl. 
khshafndatt gen. khshapd (used in the loc. also), loe. khsha/nS ; 
uom. pi. khshapa7i6 m., khshafna n., ace. khshafnSy gen. 
khshafnHm (Jchshapara n., known from the Vend., is a derivation 
from khshapa meaning •* night time," like as oyara n., from aya. 
day, means *'day time)." 

* Tend. 16, 11. panta vtc/ttfiol^a, a way maj be choMn (by tha Mdzdai/afruu). 
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32.— PRONOUNS. 
(A) Personal Pronouns. 

The Zend, agreeing in this part of speech, even in anomalies, 
with the Sanskrit, has, like the other languages of the Arian 
stock, a separate form for the nominative in all numbers and a 
separate one for the oblique cases. We find, as in other old 
languages, proper pronouns of the first isuid second persons only, 
but not of the third, the place of which is generally occupied by 
a demonstrative pronoun. In the G^tha dialect, there are some 
older forms to be found. The following table exhibits the per^* 
sonal pronouns of the first and second persons in both dialects. 



Nom. 


Singular. 

1 axemf I. 

2 tv€m,tiimiiiithoM 


Dual. 


Plural. 

1 vaem^ we 

2 yOzhemy yon yHs^G. 


Ace. 


1 mo^m, md, me 

2 ihwcLm^thwd, thee 




1 ahma^ nd, ns G. 


Instr. 


1 mdf 

2 ^^(U;(i, through thee 






Dative 


1 mSi me J maibyS 
maibyd(cha) G. to 
me 

2 tSiy ie, to thee 




1 nd; ns G.J ahmai- 
bydcha 

2 yHshmaibydf vd^ 
veG. 


Abl. 


1 matf from me 

2 ihwat ; from thee 




yAshmat 


Gen. 


1 mana, of me 

2 iava, of thee 


ndo 
vdo 


ahmdkem, nS; n6 G. 
yHshmdkemi v6 ; vS G. 



PRONOUNS. 



lor 



Lqc. 



1 mi 6. in me 

2 thwi^ thw6i G. in 
thee 



In the G^thas we meet often the peculiar forms in hhshma, 
inflected exactly like yHssIiem (abl. hhshmat^ gen. hhshmdkem^ &c). 

I explained them formerly as a secondary form for yHzhem con- 
veying the same meaning •* you" ; but this contradicts all ety- 
mology and does not suit the passages where it is used. It is 
very likely a demonstrative pronoun signifying '* that, such," 
(which is quite clear from Ys. 46,10), but used in the sense of a 
plural. 

hv6=S. sva, himself, is often used in the GSthas con- 
veying the sense of an emphatic pronoun of the 3rd person sing., 
« he, himself." 

Possessive pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, are of two 
kinds, the one adding the terminations of the pronominal declen-* 
sion (see pag. 108) to the crude forms ma, ihwa, the other 
taking the suffixes ka or vaL Of the former class oblique cases 
are only extant, as dat. thwahmdiy to thy, abl. ihwdhmdt, from 
thy, gen. sg. mahyd m., magydo f., of my ; thwahyd m., 
thwaqydo f., of thy ; loc. sing, mahmi^ in my, thwahmU in thy, loc. 
pi. thwdhH in thy. Of the latter class are, nom. sg. thwvdvUgt 
thine ; dat. sg. mavaitS^ to mine; ace. pi. dhmdk^ng^ ours, 
instr. pi. ahmdkdisy through ours, dat. sg. yAshmdkdi to your, 
&c. Most of these forms are peculiar to the Gathas. 

Of Aro, "himself," we find a possessive pronoun formed also of 
which I notice the dative sing, qaqydi f., to herself, and gen. sing. 
qaqydo^ f. of herself, her own, which is also found in the Gfithas. 
Of khshma^ " those, such," the forms hhshmdkai to their, gen. 
sing. khshmdvatS, of their^ loc. plu. kkshmdvagii in their, &c. are 
frequently to be met with in these old songs. 
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S3.— DEMONSTRATIVE, RELATIVE AND INTERRO- 
GATIVE PRONOUNS. 
All these pronouns form their cases in one and the same way ; 
the terminations of the cases are distinctfrom thoseof substantives 
and adjectives ; we style it, therefore, '.the pronominal declension. 
The dat. sing., for instance, of the masculine is hmdh nom. pi. i 
gen. pi. aSshUm^ &c. as will be seen from the following list. 

1 Demonstrative— Ad m.; hd f.; iai n., this. 

2 Relative — yo m.; yd f.; yat n., which. 

3 Interrogative — kd m.; kd f.; kat n., who ? what ? 





Sing. m. n. 


Sing. fem. 


Plu. m. n. 


PI. fem. 




1, m. hdt hdUf 


hhd 


l^mMiym. 


1, ^4(? 




add 




td^n. 






2, yd; y^G. 


2, yd 


2, ydu m* 


2, yA? 


iiom. 


t 




^4, n. 






3, k6;k€G. 


3, yat 


3, M, m. 


3, Wo 




n. ati tat; 




&di, n. 






yaU kat 










1, m.ferw, tBmQ* 


1, tHm 


t^ G. 




Ace. 


2, yim, y&m 6. 


2, yam 


2, yS, ySs ; 
y^g G. 


Ditto 




3, kern, k&n G. 


3, kSm 


3, fc% G. 






1, m.M, awdG., 


\ytayd,dya 


1, m. tdis^ 


1, Wts; 




ana 




aiihisy andis 


(WtsG. 


Instr. 


2, yd 




2, ydis 






3, kaSndG. 


3, kayd 


3, A:dis 






kana 










1, m. ahmdi 


l^aqydiQ. 


1, taiibyS 


1, dbyd 


Dat. 


2, y ahmdi 




2, yaSibyd 


2,ydbf/6 




3, kahmdi 


3, kahydi 

• 


3, kskSibyd 





DEUONSTRAirvS AND BELATIVX PBONOtJNS 
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Abl. 


1» m.ahmdt 

2, yahmdtt 

ydtG. 

3, kahmdt 


1, anhdt 

2, yHhdt 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Gen. 


1} m. ahyd G.; 

ahS 
2, yShyd G. 

ySfihS 
3,kahydG,; 

kanhS 


1, aqydofi. 

anhdo 

2, yeTiAdo 

3, kanhdo 


1, aish&m 

2, yaSsh&m 


1, anaSs- 
hcimjdonhHm 

2, ydmhUm 


Loc. 


ly ahmi 
2y yahmi 
3, hahmi 


1, ahmya 

2, yahmya 
3| Jfet</Ara 

where 


1, aSshva 

2, yaSshu 
kuthra 


1, (lAva 

2, ydAt;a 



Dual : nom. 1, AJ (these two, Ts. 30, 3), ^^ ; 2, yd. 

Ditto; gen. 1, aydo; 2, yaydo. 

Demonstratives. — Besides the demonstrative pronoun hS and 
the two others (the crude forms a and ana) which supply some 
cases to the former, as will be seen from the preceding table, form^ 
of other pronominal roots are frequently in use to express the 
idea " this, that." 

avay that, nom. sg. aom m., ava f., avat n.| ace. aom m., av^m 
f., avat n. ; dat. avaqydi f. (Yt. 10,78. refers to danhu f. country) 
gen. avanhdo f. ; dual nom. avd\ pi. nom. and ace. ava ^avS m., 
avdo f. ; instr. avdis, abl. avatbyS^ gen. avaSshHm. 

(, ima this, sing. nom. aSm m., jm f., imat n. ; ace. tmSm f. ; pi. 
nom. m^lo f., imd n. G., ace. imSm; imdo f. 

a^^Aa this, sg. nom. aSsho m^^aSsha f., aStat n. ; a^^^m m.^aetSm 
f. ; instr. a^^a m., aStaya f. ; dat. aitahmdi m., aStahmdt n., 
a^/anM? f. ; gen. aetahS m., a^a?i^o, aStaydo f ; loc. aStahmi 
m. ; pL nom. a^^^ m., o^^ad f. ; ace. aSta^ m. n., a^^<lo f. ; gen. 
aitaish^m m., o^/aTi^m f. ; loc. aStaSshva m. dual gen. aStaydo. 
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Besides these demonstratives, here enumerated, we meet (chiefly 
in the GSthas) with several oblique cases of other pronominal 
roots, which are used rather as enclitics, being appended to other 
stronger .words, than as full independent words ; one may style 
them " accentless pronouns.** Of the root da we find the ace. 
sg. dim after particles as d (to)^ paiti (again), nSit (not), in the 
meaning of "him;" its neuter is dit it (Afr. 1,4); ace. pi. dis^ 
them. 

i, huy it* are in the Gftthas often added to other words, chiefly 
to the relative pronoun ya^ or the negative particle ndit^ not, in 
order tomake it more emphatical. In most cases it has no meaning 
which may be expressed by words in the modern languages ; now 
and then it conveys the sense of an oblique case of a pronoun 6. g. 
im Ys. 46,5 '* him ;" is ace. pi. " them." 

Of the root si^ hi, we find hS, hdi (s4 only after vowels e. g. 
yizi si) in the sense of a genitive : of it, of him, and Mm as an 
ace. sg. " him.** 

iNTERROaATiVES. — Besides the root ha we find the secondary 
form cha^ chiy applied in putting direct and indirect questions ; 
but it is more frequently used in combination with another word 
in order to generalise its sense, as we shall see (pg. 111). Nora. 
sg. m. f. chis who ? chii n. what, ace. chim, dat. chahmdi, 
abl. choit^ gen. chahya. In the oblique cases it means, ** one, 
any one,'* (compare the Latin quis who ? used instead of aliquis 
any one). C7it;a^, how much ? pi. chvafUdliow msLUj? 



34._0THER PRONOMINAL FORMS. 

CORRBLAXrVB PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES MBANINa ONB 

OUT OF TWO. 

These are formed out of the crude forms of the demonstra*^ 
tive, relative and interrogative pronouns by means of the 
comparative termination taray viz. atara either, yatdra whether, 
katdra^ whether G. The neutral form kaidrem introduces now 
and then, like the Latin utrum a question referring to the 

^ * These little words are to be found ia the mme meaning in the Yedic language 
also, but not in the classical Sanskrit. 
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preference of on© thing to another, a g. Ys. 31,17- 1 katdnm 
ashavd vd dregvdo vd verenvaiii mazy6 ? whether, the pious 
or the wicked teaches the greater (thing) ? 

Correlatives expressing "kind, manner." 
aval, such. nom. sg. avdom., avaiti f., avatnr, ace. avdonim, 

avavat nom. sg., avavaiti f. this muchy such; instr. avavatag<m. 

avavatS; gen* avavat^m. 

idtdo f. Yt. 5,15, ace. pi. "such," — yavan, yavaU for how long 

a time, see Yt. 15,4^. :yat nmdnd-paitimvinddmayavdnem (ace. 

sing, m.) graista hehrpa yd nd huberet&m barat yavaia (instr. 

sing m.) gayajvdva^ that we may have the house father go long 

(living) in the best health, to bestow boons upon us during how 

long a time we both (the father on the one side, the children on 

the other) may live. 

Indefinite pronouns. 

These are formed, as mentioned above, by the addition of 
chtty chis or chit to another pronoun or an adverb, e. g. kagchit^ 
any one, every one (declined like id, who ? e. g. dat. 
hahmdichit to every one) ; chischa whosever ; imSchis none, mdchiSt 
DO body (the latter is chiefly used, in prohibitive sentences). 

chit can be added to nouns, substantives and adjectives 

also, in order to generalise the meaning, and may often be 

best translated by "whatever," e. g. rfa^vocM whatever devils. 

Exactly in the same sense china (S. chana) is now and then add- 
ed to a word. 

Pronominal adjectives. 

These, as for instance, vifpa all, anya another, follow 
partially the peculiarities of the pronominal declension; nom. 
pi. vi^^f anyS^ gen. pi. vifpa^shHm^ anyaSshQm* 



35.— NUMERALS. 

1. aSva (nom. and in composition aSvSj ; 2 dva^ va, duySy 
uyS and 6i, if forming part of a compound ;* 3 ihri (nom. thrdyd) ; 

* Instead of these different forms of dva^ the dual nom. uhi (Lat. amhOi S. uhM)^ 
instr. and dat vhCibyd^ gen. ubGyo " both" is used, chiefly in the Gfttha dialect. 
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4 chathware^ ehathru in compounds (nom. chathwdrd) ; 
6 pancha^ menda 6. ; 6 kkshvas^ Ihshvidem G. ; 7 
hapta ; 8 asfa ; 9 nava ; 10 da^a ; 11 aSvandofa ; 12 
dvadaga^ 13 <Anda^a; 14 chathriidaga; l& panchadaga ; IQ 
hhshvasdapa; 17 haptadapa; 18 asiadapa; 19 navadapa; 
20 vigaiti ; 30 thripSp (cha)^ thrigatem^ ; 40 chathwaregatem ; 
50 panchdgatf panchdgatem; 60 khshvasii; 70 haptdithi; 80 
os^ai/t; 90 nat;a{^i; 100 pa^^??] (dat. sg. pa/^^; in composition 
pato and po^o), 200 ele^^^ patV^, 400 cbathware gcUa ; 500 pamha 
gata etc; 1000 hazanra; 10,000 baSvare; 100,000 dhcikhsta. 

The ordinals are : paoirya^ frahhstya first ; (tVya second ; 
ihritya third ; khtiiirya, tHirya^ fourth ; pukhdJia fifth ; khstva^ 
sixth ; haptalha seventh ; astema eighth ; n4uma ninth ; dagema 
tenth ; aSvandaga (noro. divandagd) eleventh ; navadaga (c6) 
nineteenth. 

MuUipKcation numer(ils are formed by addition of A^ra^ and 
t;a^ (nom. mas. sg. t;^(>) hakeret once, 5t5, lizhvat twice, ^Am, 
ihrixhvat thrice ; vigaitivdo 20 fold, thrigathwdo 30 fold, chath- 
waregathwdo 40 fold, haptaithivdo 70 fold ; gatdyus hundred fold ; 
haxanrdis thousand fold ; haivardis ten thousand fold. 



35.— PARTICLES. 



A complete enumeration and exact description of the particles 
belonging more properly to the dictionary than to the grammar, 
I shall confine myself to making some remarks only. 

Adverbs : athra there, idha^ idd 6. here, tadha there ; yathra 
where, kuthra^ katha where ? avathra there ; gaiha as, like as, 
kutha how ? iw;a here^ tinja there, w2?aiW above, adhairi below, 
down, m7f so, thus, w^, nw, now ; yava ever (Yt. 22,10), yava/ 
how long ; yadhdit whence ; Id certainly ; moshu soon ; hddha 
quickly, surely, hddhistem soonest ; frakhsni in direction of, 

* The nom. sg. m. of all theio ordinals in ya ondU in jf6^ the ace. in Im, •. g. paoirim 
M/ffn 6tc> 
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towards ; aiwitd round about, para before, papcha afterwards, 
paitis in presence {pesh in modern Pers.) etc.— There are several 
negatives : ndit not (from na i<), md not (prohibitive) ; naSdha^ 
navtty nav&t (instead of na-vd ; nor-vd-at) neither, nor. 

Prepositions. — We find the same as in the Sanscrit ; they 
are, as to their position, used very freely ; if forming a part of the 
verb, they may be separated from it, as is the case in the Vedic 
and Homeric languages (not in the usual Sanscrit and Greek) ; 
often they are put twice, once without the verb and then with the 
verb ; they can be placed before and after the noun ; if the noun 
is qualified by an adjective or participle, the preposition is gene- 
rally put between them. They govern, if put to a noun, different 
cases, some take the accusative as upa in, at, avi to, towards ; 
some the instrumental as mtU with ; some the dative as pairi 
round, against; some the ablative as jpatVi in, at, during; some 
the locative as aibi in, about, paiti in, upon, at, etc. ; but most 
of them can govern several cases, as is the case in Latin and 
Greek also. 

Two prepositions deserve a peculiar attention, d and hacha. d 
S. dy means to, towards, and governs in this meaning the accu- 
sative ; but together with hacha it is applied to express the idea 
*' from — ^to," in which case both govern the ablative ; d serves 
in this case, expressing ** to, up to*' and hacha '* from*' e. g. hacha 
gaydt marathndt dpaoshyarUdt verethraghn&t Yt. 13,145. from 
Gayomart (the first man, Adam) to Sosiosh Verethraghna (the 
prophet and redeemer, expected by the Parsees at the end of the 
word); hachdho^vahhshdi d htt-frdshmd-ddiditYt. 5,91 from sun- 
rise to sunset. Hacha governs the ablat. and instrum. in the 
meaning * from' : apdkhtardt hacha nmdndi from the northern 
country ; hacha ushaptara Hendva avi daoshaptarem from the 
eastern India to the western. If added to the accusative, it means 
*' for, in favour.* 

Conjunctions eha (always affixed to another word) and, also, 
ida and, also; at so, atha^ then, thus ; y^xiy ySidhi if; tsi then, 
therefore ; vippem d ahmdt for the purpose, in order to, that ; vd 
or ; vd^vd either— or, etc. 
15 
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36.— THE TWO DIALECTS OF THE ZEND 

LANGUAGE. 

After having pointed out in the preceding paragraphs of the 
outlines of' a Zend grammar, in each particular case, the diffe- 
rences of the GStha language from the common Zend, I shall 
now briefly state my views on the relationship in which they 
stand to each other. The chief question arising here is, whether 
they represent the same language in two different periods of age, 
or two contemporary dialects, spoken in two different regions of 
the territories of the ancient Bactrian empire. Our knowledge of 
the dialects of the Iranian tongues and the periods of their deve- 
lopment at the time previous to the Christian era is so limited, 
that it is extremely difficult to decide this question in a satis- 
factory way. 

The differences between these two dialects are both of a 
phonetical and grammatical nature. Were the deviations merely 
of the former kind, we should be fully entitled to ascribe them to 
two different ways of pronouncing certain vowels and consonants, 
as generally happens in different districts with nations speaking 
the same language ; but should we discover in one of them more 
full and ancient forms, in the other evidently younger and more 
contracted ones, then the difference between the GStha lang- 
uage and the usual Zend is to be ascribed to different periods of 
age. 

The phonetical differences of the G^tha language from that 
of the other books are at the first glance so considerable as to 
induce one to trace them to different localities of the same .coun- 
try, and not to different ages. But on a closer inquiry (see pag. 
54) we find that several of these phonetical peculiarities, as the 
constant lengthening of vowels at the end, the severing of one 
syllable into two, as for instances, of ya (nom. pi. neutr. relat. 
pronoun), into ^d are attributable to the original singing of the 
GRthas, and the other smaller pieces constituting the older 
Yasna (see the 3rd Essay), and are not to be traced to dialectical 
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differences. Only the change of one vowel into another, such as 
that of final d, or initial a, into 5, e. g. h& = ho who ? ^mavat strong, 
instead of amavat^ViXxA. some consonantal changes, as t into ^, e. g. 
gtavag praising, instead of ^tavaU or the softening of harsh conso- 
nants as ddr^ng (ace. pi. o{ dtar fire), instead o{ dihrcl^, etc. are 
suggestive of dialectical differences. But these deviations being 
of no great importance, no great weight can be attached to them. 
These deviations are merely of such a nature as might exist 
between the idioms even of neighbouring villages or towns of the 
same district. That these peculiarities, notwithstanding their 
insignificance, have been preserved so well, and not been dis- 
solved and changed into the current Bactrian language, which 
is preserved in the largest portion of the Zend-Avesta, indicate 
the high reverence in which those songs stood in the eyes of 
the Zoroastrians. In consideration, that (besides other reasons) 
the G^thas contain the undoubted teaching of Zarathustra 
himself, we do^ not hesitate to believe this peculiar language 
used in the Gathas to have been the dialect of his town or 
village. 

As to grammatical forms, the GStha dialect shows not a few 
deviations from the current Zend language. Most of them re- 
present evidently a more primitive state of the Bactrian language, 
nearer to its Arian source ; some might be considered as merely 
dialectical peculiarities. The genit. sg. of the mascul. in a (see 
pag. 99) ends nearly throughout in the GSthas in ahyd, whilst in 
the common Zend language there is always ahe, apparently a 
centraction of ahya which exactly corresponds with the Sanscrit 
genitive termination asya (e. g. g, daSvahyd, Z. daSvahS, ?i. 
devasya) ; the first pers. imperat. expressing intention, volition 
(see pag. 69), requires only d, di, whereas in the common Zend lan- 
guage the derived termination dni which is used in Sanscrit also, 
prevails; the usual infinitive formation in the GSthas is that in 
dydi which is so extremely frequent in the Vedic dialect, while it 
is nearly unknown to the common Zend, and totally to the clas- 
sical Sanscrit. In the pronouns chiefly, the language of the 
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Bongs shows more ancient forms, than we find in any other 
part of the Zend Avesta, e. g. maihyd " to me" which 
original form, agreeing so well with the Sanscrit mahyam^ 
Lat. mihi (to me), is nowhere to be found in the common 
Zend ; Tnahyd m., compare further maqydo f. of me, etc. (see 
pag. 107)* The frequent use of the enclitic pronominal particles 
i, Im, Mm^ etc. (see pag. 110), which is a peculiar feature of the 
Vedic dialect, distinguishing it from the classical Sanscrit, and the 
great liberty of separating the preposition from its verb, a chief 
characteristic of the most ancient forms of the Sanscrit (in the 
Vedas), and the Grecian languages (in Homer), indicate a more 
ancient stage of language in the G^tha dialect, than we can 
discover in the common Zend, where these traces of a more 
floating and not quite settled form of expression are much fewer, 
and only in poetical pieces occasionally to be met with. 

According to these remarks, there seems to be no doubt, that 
the dialect of the G&thas shows some traces of a higher antiquity 
than we can claim for the classical Zend. But the differences 
are not so great as between the Yedic and the classical Sanscrit, 
and the Greek of Homer and that of the Attic dialect ; the two 
dialects of the Zend-Avesta being much closer to each other. 
They represent one and the same language with such changes as 
might be brought about within the space of one or two centuries. 
The G^tha dialect is therefore only 100 or, at the utmost, 200 
years older than the classical Zend which was the standard 
language of the ancient Iranian empire as depicted in the earlier 
parts of the Sh^n&meh. 



37.— ZEND IN ITS AFFINITY TO SANSCRIT. 

Every one who is but slightly acquainted with Sanscrit and 
Persian will, after the perusal of this sketch of the Zend grammar, 
be wholly convinced of the close affinity, in which the Zend lan- 
guage stands to both. Its relation to the most ancient Sanscrit, 
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the so-called Yedic dialect,* is as close, as that of the different 
dialects of the Grecian language (Aeolic, Ionic, Doric, Attic) to 
each other. The language of the sacred songs of the Brahmans, 
and that of the Parsee are nothing but two dialects of two or more 
tribes of one and the same nation. As the lonians, Dorians, 
Aetolians, etc. are different tribes of the Grecian nation, whose 
general name was " Hellenes," the ancient Brahmans and Parsees 
are only two tribes of the nation which is called Aryas both in Veda 
and Zend Avesta, the former to be compared with the lonians, the 
latter with the Dorians. The most striking feature perceptible in 
comparing both Zend dialects with Sanscrit is, that they are 
related to the Vedic form of Sanscrit only, not to the classical. In 
verbal forms, chiefly moods, and tenses, the classical Sanscrit, 
though very rich in comparison with modern language, is much 
poorer than its more primitive form preserved in the Vedas only, 
having lost, for instance, various forms of the subjunctive mood, 
most tenses of all other moods, except Indicative (in the Imper- 
ative and Potential moods only the present tense is preserved), 
the manifold forms expressing the infinitive mood,*)* etc. whereas 
all these formations in the greatest completeness are to be met 
with in the Vedas, Zend Avesta, and the Homeric Greek. The 
syntactical structure is in the Vedic Sanscrit and the Zend simple 
enough, and verbal forms are much more frequently made use of 
than in the classical Sanscrit. There is no doubt, the classical 
Sanscrit was formed long after the separation of the Iranians from 
the Hindus. 

* It is diBtinct from the lunal Sanscrit which alone is studied by the Brahmans 
now-a-days. The most learned Pandits of the present Brahmanic community who arc 
perfectly acquainted with the classical Sanscrit language, are utterly unable to ex- 
plain the more ancient portions of the Yedas, which consist chiefly of songs, and 
speculations on the meaning of rites, their effects, ect. They learn them parrot-like by 
heart, but do not care a bit about understanding their prayers. If they are requested 
to teU the meaning, they resort to a commentary made several hundred years ago by 
a highly celebrated Brahman (Sd>yana), but which on a closer enquiry proves to be 
entirely insufficient (it is made without critical judgement, and without reference to 
parallels), to arrive at a complete insight into the Vedic antiquity. 

t In the Vedic language there are eleven to be observed which are reduced in (ho 
rlaisical Sanscrit to one only. 
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The differences between the Vedic Sanscrit and the Zend lan- 
guages are very little in grammar, but are chiefly of a phonetical 
and lexicographical nature, as the difference is between German 
and Dutch. There are certain regular changes of sounds, and 
other phonetical peculiarities perceptible, the knowledge of which 
enables the philologist to make the Zend word easily a pure 
Sanscrit one. The most remarkable changes are as follows : — 

initial s in Sanscrit is in the Zend changed into h; ex. : soma 
(the sacred drink of the Brahmans)= homa ; 6a Wrt together, the 
same = hama ; sa demonstrat. " he" == ha ; sack to follow 
(Latin sequi) = hack. In the word itself the same change 
takes place, e. g. anhu = S. asu life, except now and then in the 
last syllable, where s is preservecl e. g. yaxae-sa thou shalt 
worship. At the end it remains, except if preceded by a in 
which case both (as) are changed into 6 ; only before the 
enclitic particle cha the sibilant is kept, e. g. ahurd, (S. asura-s) 
living, instead of ahwa-s, but ahura^cha (am] the living). 

h of Sanscrit where it is no original, but only a derived sound, 
never remains in Zend. It is generally changed into jr, e. g. 
zi " then, therefore" = S. hi, ssima winter = S. hima, zhe (root) 
to invoke = S. Av^. z is further equivalent to S. y, e. g. zan 
(mod. Pers. sudilan) to produce = S. jan (Lat. gigno), hixva 
tongue =jihvd. On the peculiar sound q which corresponds 
with S. sv see pag. 55. 

In comparing Zend with Sanscrit words, we observe often 
a nasal sound in the former which is wanting in the latter. This 
is chiefly the case before A, e. g. anhu = asu. 

Instead of Sanscrit ^ we meet in Zend with pp e. g. agpa a 
horse = S. apva (Late, equus^ Greek hippos), vi^a all = S. 
vipva^ gpd a dog = S. pvd. 

In the place of the Sanscrit rt we find, besides the regular 
change nret (the vowel r in Sanscrit is in Zend always represented 
by are, ere ; rt itself is a corruption of art) that in ash e. g. 
raashya man = S. marly a (Lat. mortaiis, Greek brotos), asha 
true, sincere ^= S. rta. 
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These are the most remarkable phonetical differences existing 
between Sanscrit and Zend. By means of them it is very 
simple to find the corresponding word in Sanscrit, and in strictly 
adhering to them we can discover a large number of Vedic words 
and forms. There are, of course, now and then (as is always 
the case in the dialects of every language) peculiar words to be 
found in Zend, but always traceable to Sanscrit roots. 

A comparison of the grammatical forms of Zend and Sanscrit 
can be dispensed with here. They are so very near, and in 
many cases entirely identical, that they suggest themselves by 
itself to any one who has but a slight acquaintance with San- 
scrit. The strongest proof for the original identity of Sanscrit 
and Zend forms, as regards grammar, is the harmony of 
both even in irregularities. So, for instance, the deviations of 
the pronominal declensions from that of the nouns, are in both 
languages the same, e. g. Z. ahmdi to him = S. asmdi, kahmdi 
to whom = S. kasmdi, yaSshcLm of whom (pis) = S. yeshdm. 
The declension of irregular nouns as Z. gpan a dog = S. gvan 
Z. panfan way = S. pathin (path) is the same : nom. sg. Z. 
gpd = S. gvd ; ace. gpinem = gv6nam ; dat. ^nS = gnni ; 
gen. gii/nd = gunas ; nom. pi, gpdnd = ^vdnas, gen. gii/tiKm 
= gundm ; nom. sg. panla = panthds j instr. patha = pathd; 
nom. pi. pantdnd = panthdnas ; ace. pathd = pathas ; gen. 
pathcLm = patkdm. 

The extremely close affinity of Zend to the Vedic Sanscrit is 
chiefly to be seen from some present tense forms which differ in 
the classical Sanscrit from the Vedic ; compare, for instance, 
Z. hfrenaomi, I make, with the Veilic krnomi and the S. hiromi ; 
Z.jamaiti (instead of gamaiti), Ved. gamati, S. gacchati he goes; 
Z. gerewudmi, Ved. grhhndmi^ S. grhndmi 1 take. 



III. 



THE ZEND AYESTA 



OR 



THE SCEIPTURE OF THE PARSEES. 



In this essay I intepd to give a brief statement of the contents 
of the whole of the Zend-Avesta together with translations of 
some important or interesting pieces contained therein, which 
will enable the reader to form a judgment of the true character 
of the sacred books of the Parsees. As to the arrangement of 
the matter, I think it most suitable to treat, after some prelimi- 
nary remarks, about the name, extent, and preservation of the 
sacred books, of the separate parts which make up the present 
Parsee scripture, and finally attempt to give a short critical and 
historical sketch of this religious literature. 

1.— NAME OF THE PARSEE SCRIPTURE. 
Tlie sacred writings of the Parsees are called Zend-Avesta.* 
This position of the two words ought to be inverted, for in the 
Pehlevi books always the order " Avesta-Zend" is used. That 
this order is the only right and correct one, is corroborated by 
the traditional as well as the critical and historical explanations 
of both terms. In the opinion of the present Parsee priests, 

* The whole question is fully treated in mj paper " on the names Avesta, Zend, 

and Pazend" published in the Journal of the (German Oriental Society Vol. IX. pgg. 
694-703. 
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Avesta means the original text of the sacred books, and Zend 
•denotes the Pehlevi translation. This view is, however, not 
quite correct, though it is not wholly unfounded. It is true, 
many passages may be alleged from Pehlevi books, whence 
to gather clearly, that Zend simply means ** translation*' or 
" commentary." The only objection to be raised against the 
priestly opinion, is, that " Zend** cannot mean the Pehlevi- 
translation ; for, in the Pehlevi translation of the Yasna, the 
scripture is, if mentioned, always denoted by Avesta-Zand^ which 
circumstance evidently shows, that the " Zand'* was regarded 
by the translators as forming part of the scripture. Were the 
name *' Zand*' applicable to the Pehlevi-translation only, it 
would be a gross self-conceit on the part of the translators, had 
they styled their own work a part of the scripture believed to 
have been revealed to Zarathustra by Ahuraniazda. From this 
use made of the denomination " Avesta u Zand" by the Pehlevi- 
translators we are fully entitled to gather that '' Zand" was a 
translation or commentary on the Avesta, known as a sacred 
book to those learned Parsee-priests, to whose labours we owe 
the translation of the present scripture of the Parsees into the 
Pehlevi-language. We, therelbre, may suppose that the scrip- 
ture, they undertook to translate, comprised both parts. This 
scripture being the same as that' which is extant now-a-days, 
we dare say that Zand as well as Avesta is preserved to a certain 
extent, and to be found in the texts, which now go by the name 
Zend-Avesta. What parts of these texts form the Avesta or the 
original text, and what make up the Zend or the commentary, 
will be seen from the statement of the contents of the several 
books, and the short historical sketch of the Zend literature to 
be given at the end of tliis essay. From this the reader will 
learn, that the Avesta is to be found chiefly 'in Yasna (or 
Izeshne), while all the other books represent pre-eminently (not 
exclusively) the proper Zend literature. 

•See Ys. 30, 1. 31, 1. \ehere *^urvdta" wliirli is translated by " two speeches'* is ex- 
plained by **A vesta Zend." The Supreme Dastoor Neriosengh, in his Sanscrit tianslation 
of the larger portion of the Yasna, renders the word '' Zand** by artha i. •. meoninf . 
16 
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It is, therefore* a wholly erroneous innovation which has 
been adopted by some European scholars to call the scripture of 
the Parsees simply " Avesta."* It is true, this word is used in 
Parsee-books of later date, as in the Pehlevi- translation of the 
Vendidfid, and in the Bundehesh in the meaning of " text, 
scripture," or in that of " passage from the sacred text ;" but in 
such cases it is only an abbreviation for quoting the scripture ; 
each A vesta or sacred text being supposed to have its time 
hallowed interpretation, called Zend.f 

The meaning of the term " Zend" varied at different periods. 
Originally it meant the interpretation of the sacred texts descend- 
ed from Zarathustra and his disciples by the successors of the 
prophet. In the course of time these interpretations being regarded 
as equally sacred with the original texts, both were then called 
Avesta. Both having become unintelligible, to the majority of 
the Zoroastrians, in consequence of their language having died 
out, they required, in order to become intelligible, a Zend or 
explanation again. This new Zend was furnished by the most 
learned priests of the Sassanian period in the shape of a transla- 
tion into the vernacular language of Persia (Pehlevi) in those 
days, which translation, being the only source to the priests of 
the present time whence to derive any knowledge of the old texts, 
is therefore, the only Zend or explanation they know of. 

The word " Zend," however, implied originally more than 
a mere commentary on the Avesta or sacred texts. The in- 
terpretation of the scripture gave rise to new doctrines, the 
whole of which were called Zend doctrine {Zandi'dgdhi)^ as we 

* Its Pehlevi form is apistak. As to its origin fava-stMJ it means simply " text;, 
scripture." In the sacred texts themselves the word is not used. It is in all pro- 
bahilityidentical with ,;nM^aA; book, used in the late Sanscrit and Marathi, where 
it is evidently a foreign word, borrowed from the middle age Persian. 

t This word is never to be met with in the texts, is to be traced to the root zan ■« S. 
jnd Greek gno^ to know, whence it is derived by means of the abstract suflfcc ti .(see 
pag. 88) ; its original form, therefore, was zantU conveying the general sense of " know- 
lodge," applicable to interpretations of any kind whatever. It is the explanation of 
what is contained in the Avesta, which, as being regarded as the word of Qod himself, ia 
unintelligible to men without interpretation. 
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can see from the opening verse of the Pehlevi book Bundehesh, 
which runs as follows : 

** The Zend doctrine (treats) first of the creations of Hormuzd, 
and those of his adversary, the evil spirit, then of the creatures 
from their creation to the time of the other body (resurrection).*' 

And in fact we find in the Bundehesh doctrihes propounded 
which in their very germs only are to be found in the original 
A vesta, for instance, the creation of the world within six periods, 
the duration of the world for 12,000 years, the particulars about 
the resurrection of the dead, etc. These doctrines being known 
already to Grecian writers (see pag. 6), who lived before the Christ- 
ian era, we are fully entitled to suppose the Zend doctrine to 
have been completely developed for about 500 years before the 



z i 'y f' " Sassanids. 

t T i' ^3^ 



The name Pazend to be met with frequently in connection 
with Avesta and Zend, denotes the further explanation of the 
Zend doctrine (see the passage of Masfidi, quoted above pag. 11). 



2.— THE ORIGINAL EXTENT OF THE ZEND 

AVESTA. THE NOSKS. 
From the ancient classical writers as well as from the tradi- 
tional reports of the Parsees, we learn, that the religious litera- 
ture of the ancient Persians was of a considerable extent, whilst 
the Zend-Avesta in its present state is a comparatively small book. 
This circumstance necessarily leids us to the conclusion, that the 
sacred literature of the Zoroastrians has experienced very heavy 
losses. Thus Pliny reports, on the authority of Hermippos, the 
Grecian philosopher (see pag. 5), that Zoroaster composed 
two millions of verses, and an Arabic historian Abu Jafir 
Attavari* assures us, that Zoroaster's writings comprised 
twelve thousand cowskins (parchments). These reports might 
appear, at the first glance, to be exaggerations, but for the enor- 

* Hyd« de religione Teteram F«rsanim pag. 318. 
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mous extent of the sacred books of other oriental nations,* 
there is sufficient reason of believing, that the number and 
extent of the books, ascribed to Zoroaster by his followers, was 
▼ery considerable. The loss of most of these books, known to 
tlie ancient Greeks, is ascribed by the Parsees mainly to direct 
persecution by Alexander the Great, who is said to have ordered 
all the sacred books of the Persians, which he could obtain, to 
be burnt, except those which treated of medicine and astronomy. 
This report, although it be the unanimous belief of the Parsees 
up to this time, is certainly unfounded ; because it contradicts 
entirely all that we know of the enlightened policy of the great 
Macedonian conqueror in his treatment of nations conquered by 
him. To burn books, in order to uproot a religion, resembles rather 
Mohammedan fanaticism than Grecian policy ; we, therefore, 
may consider this Parsee report to be based on confounding the 
Macedonian conquest with that achieved by the Mohammedans. 
But at that time most of the ancient literature was already lost. 
The real cause of this loss was, that in consequence of the 
Macedonian conquest Greecian civilization began to spread in 
Persia, which proved detrimental to the ancient religion. For 
500 years (from the Macedonian conquest 335 B. C. to the 
Sassanian accession to the throne of Iran 235 A. D.), the 
Zoroastrian religion seems not to have been supported by any 
kings, in consequence of which neglect it gradually decayed. 
During that period the greater portion of the ancient literature, 
which, on account of its language being dying out, had become 
unintelligible to the majority even of the priests, was lost. The 
Sassanids, then, in their endeavours to revive the Zoroastrian 
fiiith, were searching after all the fragments which still were 
extant and to their exertions we owe in the n^in that condition 

* Tbns for instance, comprises, the text of the sacred books of the soathern Baddhisti 
(Gylon, Birma, etc.)* according to Tumour's romputation, 4500 leaves, each page being 
about two feet long, and containing nine lines. The lines being written without any 
apace between the words, we may conclude, that in one line there are at least as many 
as ten lines of any ordinary poetical measure. Tlius 4500 x 2 x 9 «« 81,000 lines of 
ordinaiy messure. Again the commentary exten is to a greater length, than the texts, 
to that there must be nearly 2,000,000 lines in the whole of the sacred books. 
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and extent of the Zend-Avesta, in which it has reached our 
time. 

The names of all the books together with short summaries of 
their contents are, however, extant. According to the reports 
relating to them, the whole scripture consisted of twenty-one 
parts, called Nosks,* each containing Avista and Zend i. e. an 
original text and a commentary on it. The number ** twenty- 
one" was to correspond to the twenty-one words, of which the 
most sacred prayer of the Zoroastrians " yatha ahic vairyo'^ 

y^^fy^'i'j^ (commonly called Honovar^ was composed. This division is 
artificial, and apparently, made for the purpose of bringing the 
whole of the once very extensive scripture into accordance with the 
number of the words of that most sacred prayer ; each section of 
it to be headed by one of those holy words to which a superna- 
tural power is ascribed. That such a division into 21 sections 
really existed, cannot be doubted ; for the names of the several 
sections together with the number of chapters they comprise, and 
a short statement of the chief contents, are still extant. I shall 
enumerate them according to the reports of them to be found in 
two Rivdyats.-f 

1. Setudtar or setud^yaskts (^Zend : gtaota, pticiti praise, 
worship) comprised 33 chapters, containing the praise and 

J-Ta d; worship of the Yazatas or angels. 

* The word occurs in the Zend-Avesta itself Yas. 9,22 in the compound : nagkd' 
fragdonho studying the Nosks, that is to say, the different parts of tht- Scripture. Its 
oriisin is uncertain, and I doubt whether it is of Arian oriuin. Undoubtedly tlie Arabic 
nuskkah^ pi. nuaakh^ transcript, copy of a book, is identical with it ; but tliis word 
seems to be strange to the Arabic also ; because its supi osed root nasakha bears in the 
Semitic languages the meaning of * sweeping away/ abolishing, whith has nothing to 
do with wi-iting. 

t The Rivdyats are collections of correspondences and decisions of Destoors in mat- 
ters concerning the religion, lu the excellent library of my friend Nushirvanjee 
Jamaspjee, Hiuh-priest of the Parsees at Poona, there are two collections of this kind, 
one called liorzu qivdm.edcHn (collected about 250 years ago,) the other going by the 
name Shapoor Baroockee (about 125 years ago.) From these two colleclions my 
remarks on the Nosks are taken. The younger brother of Nuhhirvanjee, Destoor 
Hoshengjee from Mhow, who lived for some time at Poona, was kind enough to furnish 
me with some extracts from these b^^oks. He is an excellent Persian scholar and well 
versed in all books relating to religion. 
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2. SetudgaVy 22 chapters, containing prayers and instructions 
to men about good actions, chiefly those called jadHngdi i. e. to 
induce another to assist a fellowman. 

3. Vahisia mdthra^ 22 chapters, treating of abstinence, 
piety, religion, qualities of Zoroaster, etc. 

4. Bagha, 21 chapters, containing an explanation of the 
religious duties, the orders and commandments of God and 

^ obedience o^men, how to guard against hell and to reach heav^. 

5. Ddm ddty 22 chapters ; contents : knowledge of this and 
that world (the future life), qualities of their inhabitants ; th« 
revelations of God concerning heaven, earth, water, trees, fire, men 
and beasts ; the resurrectiou. of the dead and the passing of the 

^ bridge chinvat (the way to heaven). 

6. Nddur^ 35 chapters, containing astronomy, geography, 
astrology, translated into Arabic under the name Yuntdi; and 
known to the Persians by the ndime fawdmaM jdn. 

7. Pacham, 22 chapters, treating of what food is allowed or 
prohibited, of the reward to be obtained in the other world for 

j__ keeping the six Gahanbdrs* and the Fravardagan.-f 

8. JRatushtdiy 50 chapters (at the time of Alexander the 
Great only 13 were extant), treated of the different ratus or 
heads in the creation, such as kings, High-priests, Ministers, and 
gave statements 'as to what fishes are Ormuzd*s and what Ahri- 
man*s ; there was besides a geopraphical section in it. 

9. Burushy 60 chapters (thirteen of which only were extant 
at the time of Alexander the Great), contents : the code of law 
for kings, governors, etc. ; workmanship of various kinds ; the sin 

of lying. 

10. Koshusaruhy 60 ch. (at Alexander's times 15 only were 
extant), treated of metaphysics, natural philosophy, divinity, etc. 

11. Fi'sA^flWfp iVosA, 60 ch. (at Alexander's time only 10), 

* The festivali to be observed in the commemoration of the creation of the world. 
Originalljr they represent the six seasons of the year. 

t The five last days of the year and the five first ones of the new year. Daring 
— these ten days the Farvars (^Fraveuhi) or souls of the deceased are believed to appear 
in the houses. The days, therefore, are called Fravardagan. 
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on the reign of king Gustasp and his conversion to the religion 
and its propagation by him through the world. 

12. Chidrusht^ 22 ch.» was divided into six parts: 1st on the 
nature of the divine being, the Zoroastrian faith, the duties en- 
joined by it ; 2nd, on obedience due to the king; 3rd, on the re- 
ward for good actions in the other world, and how to be saved 
from hell ; 4th, on the structure of the world, agriculture, botany, 
etc. ; 5th, on the four classes of which a nation consists, viz. rulers, 
warriors, agriculturists, traders and workmen (the contents of the 
sixth division are lefi: out). 

13. Safand^ 60 ch., ou the miracles of Zoroaster, the Ga- 
h&nbar, etc. 

14. Jarashty 22 ch., on the human life, from the birth to its 
end and up to the day of resurrection ; on the causes of man's 
birth, why some are born in wealth, others in poverty. 

15. Baghan Yesh^ 17 ch., containing the praise of high 

angel-like men. 

16. Naydrum^ 54 ch., code of law, stating what is allowed, 

and what prohibited. 

17. Huspariimy 64 ch., on medicine, astronomy, midwifery, etc. 

18. Domasaruhy 65 ch., on the marriages between the near- 
est relatives (called qaelvv-datha) ; Zoology and treatment of 
animals. 

19. SusJcariim, 52 ch., treating of the civil and criminal 
law ; of the boundaries of the country, of the resurrection. 

20. Vendidddy 22 ch., on removal of uncleanliness of every 
description from which great defects arise in the -world. 

21. Hadokhtf 30 ch., on the creation, its wonders, struc- 
ture, etc. 'i2>u-'^ <y^-w Co- c t- 



3.— THE BOOKS NOW EXTANT. THE SUPPOSED 

ZOROASTRIAN AUTHORSHIP. 
Of these twenty-one sections, which have been enumerated, 
only one, the Vendidad, is completely preserved ; of some of the 
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otliers, as tlie Vishtasp JUTbsk, Bagh^ fragments only are extant, 
the far larger number of these ancient sacred books having been 
lost for ever. There are, however, in the Zt^nd Avesta as used 
by the Parsee-priests now-a-days, besides the Vendidad other 
books extant which are in the foregoing list either not mentioned 
at all, as Ya^a (Izeshne) and Visparady or not clearly enough 
indicated as the Yashts, These latter very likely were comprised 
in the first, and fifteenth Nosk, as well as the smaller prayers 
{Ny&yishy Afrigdn, Odshs, Sirozah). 

As to Izeshne and Vhjtarad, they car.not be found out in one 
of these twenty one Nosks, if we examine the statements of their 
contents. They were separate from them altogether, occupying 
in regard to these Nosks the same rank as the Yedas in the 
Brah manic literature in reference to the Shastras, and Pur^nas. 
That Izeshne is the most sacred book of the whole Zend-Avesta 
may be easily ascertained from perusing and comparing it with 
the other books contained in this scripture of the Parsees now-a- 
days, where (as in VendidSd) many verses from it are quoted as 
most sacred and scriptural. 

The difference between Yapna and the Avesta-Zend said to 
have been contained in the twenty-one Nosks is about the same 
as that between the five Mosaic books (Pentateuch) which always 
were believed by the Jews to be the most sacred part of the Old 
Testament,*!" and the other books of the Old Testament together 
with the different parts of the extensive TaJmud.X There is no 
doubt and the present state of the only Nosk now completely 
extant, viz. that of the Vendidad, seems to prove it, that by far 
the larger bulk of the various contents of these books, contained 
Zend or the explanation of an ancient sacred text, called Avesta. 

* In the library of Destoor Nushirvanjee there is a small fragment of this Nosk, 
which is not known as yet in Europe ; it is about treatment of a dead body and the 
fate of the soul immediately after deah. 

t The Samaritan Jews acknowledge up to this day the five books of Moses only as 
scripture. 

X Some portions of this enormously large work which may be said even to surpass 
as to bigness the original extent of the twenty-one Nosks, chiefly those called Ilalakah 
i, e. rule, are as authoritative for the Jews as the Thorah (5 books of Moses) itself. 
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A good deal of the contents of those Zend books is in all pro- 
bability extant in the Pehlevi literature, as yet very imperfectly 
known in Europe. 

From the contents of the Noaks, as given above, we clearly see 
that they must represent the whole religious and scientific litera- 
ture current throughout the ancient Persian empire ; for they 
treated not only of religious topics, but of medicine, astronomy, 
agriculture, botany, philosophy, etc. That the contents of those 
Zoroastrian books which were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
were of such a various character, undoubtedly follows from their 
reports which have reached our time. Indices of them, like 
those catalogues of the ancient literature known to Parsee priests 
now-a-days, were extant at the time of Alexander the Great ; 
because Hermippos (see p. 5) is said to have read and perused 
such a catalogue. This extensive ancient literature, which in all 
probability was complete already in 400 B. C. (see the 27th para- 
graph of this Essay) shows the great activity and scientific interest 
exhibited by the priests of the Zoroastrian religion in olden times. 
Such a comprehensive literature was of course the work of centuries, 
chiefly if one takes into consideration the scarcity and expensiveness 
of fit writing materials,'*' the clumsiness of the ancient characters 
used (in all probability a kind of cuneiform), and the long time 
which orientals require for an original composition. The sacred li- 
terature of the Jews to be dated from the early times of Moses 
<f^^ (either 1300 pr 1500 B. 0.) down to the close of the Talmudicli- 

'' 5 r '" ^ terature (960 A. D.), comprises a space of about 2,400 years. 

Were we to apply the same calculation to the Zoroastrian litera- 
ture, its beginning were to be placed at such an early period as 
2800 B. C. which would not contradict in the least the state- 
ments made by the Greeksf about the age in which the founder 

* They used cowskins which were prepared for that purpose. In the fragmentg of 
the ancient literature, as extant in the Zend-Avesta, no where a word of the meaning 
'* to write" is to be found. That is merely fortuitous ; because systematical books on 
scientific matters can never be composed without the aid of writing. That the art of 
writing in the shape of an alphabet, like that used now by the European nations, was per- 
fectly known to the Persians in the 6th century before the Christian era, we know now 
from the inscriptions of the kings of the Achemenidian dynasty, such as Cyrus and Darius. 

t See the 4th Essay. 

17 
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of the Parsee religion is said by tfa)em to have been living. At 
all events this much seems to be certain, that at least a thousand 
years must have elapsed, before such a various and bulky sacred 
literature could grow up out of the seeds sown by the great found- 
er of the Parsee creed, Zarathustra Spitama. 

As to the authorship of these books, they were ascribed by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and are, by the present Parsees> to 
Zoroaster himself. This opinion being so old as to have been 
known to the Greeks several centuries previous to the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, we may presume, that it is not with- 
out foundation, though, on the other hand, it is impossible for a 
modern critic to believe that such an extensive literature as 
this, treating of such various topics, was the work of a single 
man. The Parsee tradition, it is true, gets over this difficulty 
by asserting, that all the 21 Nosks, were written by God 
himself, and given to Zoroaster as his prophet to forward them 
to mankind. But such assertions being inadmissible in modern 
criticism, which tries to solve a problem by appeal to reason not 
to miracles of the most extraordinary character, we must dis- 
pense with it ent^irely, the more as such claims to God*s immedi- 
ate authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta never are made in any 
one of the books which are now extant. They claim to 
divine revelation (only the Yafna, not the Yendidfid) 
but not in such a form as to exclude all activity 
from the part of the receiving prophet. As to the nature of this 
revelation, the reader may best learn it from the second G&tha 
of which I shall give a translation in this essay, in the seventh 
paragraph. He will see that the prophet was believed 
to have held conversations with God himself, questioning the 
Supreme Being about all matters of importance and receiving 
always the right answers to his questions. The prophet accord- 
ingly, after having been instructed, communicated these con- 
tents of his conversations with God to his disciples and the public 
at large. Who wrote them down, is quite uncertain ; for in the 
old books no mention of this circumstance is made. The scanty 
pieces which can be traced to the founder himself, were vwy 
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likely not written down by him, but learnt by heart by his dis- 
ciples as was the case with the numerous Vedic songs which for 
centuries were handed down orally only. To the European 
reader it may be somewhat astonishing to hear that such largo 
books as the Vedas could be faithfully and accurately retained 
in the memory for centuries ; but considering that up to the 
present day thousands of Brahmans are living who are able to ^'t^^ ^^ ^ 
recit(3 parrot-like with the greatest accuracy, even as to accents, ^^^^ . , 
without any mistake the whole of one ot the Vedas, we are driven /iij ^t^ 
to admit that the same could have been the case at those early 
times to which we must trace the origin of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion. As long as the language of the songs or prayers repeated 
was a living one and perfectly intelligible, there was no need of 
committing them to writing ; but as soon as it had become dead, 
the aid of writing was required in order to guard the sacred 
prayers against corruption and mutilation. That was, in all 
probability, the case adready 1,000 years before the beginning of 
our era. 

To revert to the supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole 
Zend-Avesta, believed by the ancient Greeks as well as by the 
modern Parsees, the solution of the difficulty is simple, if we 
take the name *' Zarathustra** (Zoroaster) not as the proper 
name of only one individual, but as that of the spiritual heads of L 
the religious community of the ancient Persians in general. That 
this was really the case the reader will see from the 4th Essay. 
The founder is distinguished by the name '* Spitama." The 
High-priest of the whole Parsee community was believed to be 
the successor of the great founder Zarathustra Spitama^ and to 
have inherited his spirit. His sayings and decisions, therefore, 
were listened to with the greatest reverence, and in the course of 
time believed to be as sacred and divine as those which are with 
reason to be ascribed to the founder alone. The meaning of the 
supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta is, that 
the scripture is the joint work of the High-priests in the ancient 
Persian empire and other priests nearest to them in rank, com- 
pBed in the course of centuries. This circumstance throws light 
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upon the fact, that only the Destoors or present High-priests are 
reqaired to understand the meaning of the Zend-Avesta, and 
none who has not thoroughly studied it can be acknowledged as 
a real Destoor. 

The pieces extant now, and collected for the first time in 
Westergoard's valuable edition comprise the following books : 
Tasna (Izeshne), VlSPORATti (Visparad,) Vbnbidad, and 24 
sections, called Tashts, including fragments of the Hadokbt 
(No. 22 in West, edition) and Vistasp Nosks (No. 24) ; to 
these are added some small prayers of different kinds, called : 
Afrigan (3), Nyayish (6), Gah (5), with some miscellaneous 
fragments (9), and the SiROZAH (30 days) or calendar. Wo 
shall treat of each of them in particular. 



4.— YASNA. 

The word "Ya^na"* corresponds entirely to the S. yajna " saeri- 
fice," and does not signify only mere prayers, like the NySyish, 
but prayers referring to sacrificial rites including the performance 
of the latter. The solemn recital of the Yasna before the fire is 
always connected with ceremonies, to which several of the prayers, 
contained in the Yasna, allude. So they require consecrated 
water zaothro,^ a kind of bread, qaretem i. e. food in Zend, but- 
ter, called gdns hudhdo^ fresh milk, called gdus jivya^ meat 
{myassda^)'\ the branches of the Homa plant together with one 
of the pomegranate (hadhdnaepcUa), the juice of the Homa plant, 
(para-haoma)y hair of an ox {yaraga)^ and a bundle of twigs, 
{haregma^ now-a-days harsoni)^ which are tied together by 
means of a reed. Without these implements,''which are evidently 
the remnants of sacrifices, agreeing to a certain extent withthose of 

* Izethne is the Pehlevi form of it ; the root is yaz^ yag, to worship, by means of 
acrifices and prayers ; na forms abstract nouns in the Zend (see pag. 88.), and ia 
Pehlevi «ne, thne answers the same purpose. 

t The Dustoors now-a-days understand by it " fruit," which they use when perform- 
ing the Izeshne ceremony. But originally it meant ** flesh,*' as may be clearly seen 
from the cognate Armenian mis meat ; comp. Sanscr. mdrua being identical with 
" meat." 
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^ the Brahmans, as "^e shall see iti the 4th Essay, no Izeshne can 
be performed bj the priest. All these things must be in readi- 
ness, except the prepared Homa juice, and placed on a table of 
marble opposite to the fire of the Dddgdh or the common hearth 
of the temple (not before the sacred ^tes Aderan ox Behrdm)^ 
before the Izeshne ceremony can be commenced. 
yo /c^s^ The Yasna at the present time comprises 72 chapters, which ^ 
A*-t.. ^ ^'*;tr^ number (6 times 12) is very likely to represent the six gahdn- 
/i^.^^ l^jf.g Qj seasons, during which Ahuramazda is said to have created 

the world. At all events the extension of the several sections of 
the Yasna, called JBd (from hdia in Zend) to the number 72, is 
not fortuitous, but was purposely made, as we may ascertain easily 
from the fact, that several chapters occur twice within the com- 
pass of those 72. For instance, the Gist and 72nd chapter are 
the same ; the 18th contains nothing but verses from the GStha 
portion of the Yasna. 

On a closer enquiry we find it really consisting of at least two 
different parts, distinguishable by considerable difference as to 
language and contents. One part we may call '* the old," tht 
other " the younger Yasna.*' The old Yasna is written in a 
peculiar dialect, styled by me the GS;tha dialect in the 2nd 
Essay, where its chief peculiarities have been pointed out. 

AH pieces written in this peculiar dialect* formed originally a 
separate book, which was believed to be sacred even at the time 
of the composition of all other books, contained in the present 
Zend-Avesta. The original name of this collection was, in all 
likelihood, mS^hra gpenta (called Mansarspend in Persian writ- 
ings) i. e. the holy word, several times mentioned in YendidSd 
(4, 44.) in the meaning of " Scripture." Its different parts 
were known by different names, as Odthas or songs, Yasna 
jtjJu.^-/.' haptanhaiti or the Yasna of seven chapters, which often are 
^/^fua . /! q^Q|.gJ jn ^j^^ q^j^qj books, as Ys. 57, 8. (where the angel Serosh 
is said to have first recited the five G&thas of 21arathustra 

* Theie are the fire O&thas : Ys. 28—34, ; 43—46 ; 47—50 ; 51 ^53 ; Tama 
haptanhaiti (Yasna of seven chapters) 35 — 41, and some other smaller pieces, as Ys. 
4,27: 11,9.17.18; 12; 13; 14; 15,2.8.; 27,13.14; 56; 58. 
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Spitama), 71, 11. 12. 18. (where the GSthas, the sacrificial 
prayers, and Yasna haptanhaiti, are distinguished, and a collec- 
tion of all prayers is mentioned besides). In Vendidfid, chiefly 
in its 10th chapter, many sacred prayers are quoted, which all 
are to be found in the old Tasna, written in the peculiar Giitha 
dialect. 

In the 1st chapter of Yisparad, we find a series of sacred 
prayers (or rather their angels*) invoked. This passage being 
of the greatest importance for the history of the Zend literature, 
I shall point out here all that refers therein to this matter. As 
sacred prayers and sacred literature in general the following 
pieces are there enumerated : 1, the three most sacred small 
prayers : TcUhd ahu vairyS (Yas. 27? 13.), ashem voM (Yas. 
27, 14), and yinhi hdtamf (Yas. 4, 27.) ; 2, the Gdiha ahuna- 
vaiii (Yas. 28 — 34.) ; 3, Yapna haptanhaitis (Yas. 35-41) ; 4, 
Qdtha ustavaiti (Yas. 43-46.) ; 5, Gdtha ppentd-mainj/us 
(47-50.) ; 6, Q&tha vohu-hhshathra (51) ; 7, Gdiha vahistd- 
isiis{53) ; 8, Dahmi vanuhi SLiiAdfriti{t}iQi)ahmanAfrigdn Yas. 
60, the principal prayer for the deceased pious Zoroastrians, called 
dahma) ; 9, Airyama ishyd (Yas. 54, a short prayer, now 
used at the time of the solemnization of a marriage) ; 10, 
FshiisSmSihra (Yas. 58, a prayer for prosperity) ; 11, BerezS 
hadaokhdha (perhaps Yas. 15) ; 12, the conversations with, 

* According to the Zoro&strian ideas every thing of the good creation, being 
animated or inanimated, is presided over by an angel, as the reader will learn from 
the eleventh paragraph of this chapter. 

t These three prayers are very short ; it is, therefore, somewhat hazardous to 
venture a translation of them. The words themselves do not offer much difficulty, but 
the context does. Thecommencement of the first means: Both the two lives fakH) 
and the master of every pure thing (rattu ashdtchU hachaj are to be believed in 
(vairy6 lit. to be chosen). These two lives, to which frequently allusions are made, 
areeitherthatof the body, and that of the soul, or this life, and that to come. 'i\% 
* master of every pure thing* is an idea quite peculiar to the Zoroastrian theology. 
Every thing in creation is placed under a ruler, see the remarks in the eleventh 
paragraph. Ashem vohu means : * the truth is good* ; it refers to the truth 
in thought, word and deed, which is the principle of the whole Zoroastrian 
moral. The five Gathas have their names from their respective beginning words 
except the first, which is called by the piayer y<UM cM vairyd, which precedes 
this OAtha. 
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and teaching of Ahuramazda, as imparted to the King and Chief 
High-priest {ZarathtistrStemd i. e. the highest Zarathustra) of a 
whole country, by which a book like the Yendid&d is to be un- 
derstood, as we shall see afterwards. 

In Yendid&d 18, 51. three classes of sacred writings are 
enumerated in the following order : GSthas, Yasna (by which 
very likely the Yasna haptanhaiti is to be understood), and a 
sacred tradition in a conversational form (called paitiparsia — 
^avanhem)^ which appears to be a work like the present Yendi-< 
dSd. ' 

From these passages we may gather with certainty, that the 
old Yasna i. e. that part of the present Yasna, which is written 
in the peculiar G&tha dialect, is the most ancient of the whole 
Zend-Avesta, being known as scripture already to the younger 
Yasna, the Yisparat and YendidSd. All other pieces in the 
Yasna, written in the common Zend language, are evidently of a 
younger date ; we may call them, therefore, the younger Yasna. 
I proceed now to the contents of the chief parts of the old Yasna, 
the Gathas. 



5.— GATHAS. 

The Gfithas, five in number, are comparatively small collec* 
tions of metrical pieces, containing small prayers, songs, and 
hymns, which exhibit generally philosophical and abstract 
thoughts about metaphysical subjects. The name *' G^tha*' well 
known in the Sanscrit and P^li literature also, means " song" 
(chiefly a stanza which contains allusions to historical facts, as 
living in the mouth of the ancient bards), from the root gdi^ to 
sing. That they were sung, is not to be doubted, as we may 
learn from Grecian reports (see pag. 8.), and from their being 
metrical compositions, the recital of which is always designated 
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bj a separate word : fragr6/vayiitL^ At present the priests do 
not make any distinction as to the way of repeating the different 
parts of the Zend-Avesta ; they recite them equally in a singing 
tone. That is not to be wondered at, the different constituents 
of the Tasna being unknown to the present priests, which was 
not the case in ancients times. 
(_ As to the metres, used in the G^thas, we find them of the same 

nature as those which are to be found in the Y^ic hymns. No 
rhyme is observed, only the syllables are counted, without much 
attention being paid to their quantity. The five collections, 
into which the GItthas have been brought, exhibit each a different 
metre. Verses of the same metre were put together, irrespec- 
tive of their contents. So the first G^tha contains verses, each 
of which consists of 48 syllables ; in the second the metre is of 
55 syllables, in the third of 44, etc. The number of sylla- 
bles is not always strictly observed ; we find, now and then, one 
less or one more. To give the reader an idea of this poetry, I 
shall quote some instances. In the first G^tha (called ahuna- 
▼aiti), each verse consists of 3 lines, each comprising 16 sylla- 
bles, as may be seen from the following example (Tas. 31,8.) : 

At ihwd menhi paourvtm mazdd yazHm ^ Qt6i mananhd 

80 thee I thought first mazda great in creation, in mind, 

VanJihis ptarSm mananhd hyat ihwd hem ehashmaint 
» of the good father mind therefore thee together in the eye 

hengrahem haithim a^hahyd dE/mtm anheus ahurem 8Jcyaothanai8hu\ 
I seized (perceived) true of purity creator of life living inactions 

In this verse the cesura is afler the seventh syllable ; the 
second half of each line comprises then nine syllables. Were 

* There are three expressions used for the recital of the sacred texts, viz. mar to 
repeat, drenj (or framru)y to recite with a low voice, and grdvay^frafrdvay to recite 
with a loud voice, with observation of musical accents. The first expression conveys 
the most general meaning, viz. to repeat from memory {mar ==■ S. 9mar to recollect), 
which was very likely done in the same way, as the Brahmans repeat the verses of 
Bigveda, with the observation of the accents in general. Drenj means evidently « 
peculiar way of recital ; it is chiefly applied to spells, to be compared vrith the recital of 
the yerses of the Tajurveda, which is done with a low voice, and monotonously ; 
fragrdvay is then the solemn recital in form of a very simple tune, comparable to the 
way of singing Simaveda by the Brahmans. This expression is pre-eminently applied 
to the Oithas. Gomp. Tas. 19,6. Vend. 4,45. Yt 13|20. 

t See a more free translation pag. 144. 
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the cesura after the 8th syllable, and should the whole verse com- 
prise only 32, instead of 48 syllables, this metre would corres- 
pond to the Sanscrit shloka, consisting of four half verses (padas), 
each comprising 8 syllables, which metre is preserved in some 
fragments of epic songs in the Zend Avesta, as we shall see 
afterwards. It stands nearest to the GSyatri metre, which 
consists of 24 syllables, divisible into 3 padas, each comprising 
8 syllables. 

In the second G^tha (called nstavaiti^ from the beginning 
words, ustd ahmdi hail him ! ) there are five lines in each stanza, 
consisting of eleven syllables, for instance (Yas. 44,3.) : 



Tat 
That 


ihtvd pere(>d 
thee I will ask 


eres 
right 


Kagna 
What man 


zdthd 
creator 


ptd 
father 


Kofnd 
What man 


geng 
sun 


ftaremcM 
and stars 


Ki yd mdo 
Who (makes) that the moon 


ukhshySUi 
increases 


tdcMt 
such .things 


mazdd 
mazda I 


vapemt 
I wish 



moi vaochd 

me tell 

ashahyd 
of purity 

ddt 
mada 

nerefyaiti 
(and) wanes 

anydchd 
and other 



ahurd! 
living! 

paouruyo f 
first? 

aidvdnem f 
path 

ihwat f* 
besides thee? 

Viduyi 
to know 



This metre is very near totheVedic 2VM/w6A (which is sacred 
to the God Indra), which consists of 4 padas, each comprising 11 
syllables, which makes 44 in all. That of the ustavaiti GStlia ex- 
ceeds it by one pada of 1 1 syllables only. In the 3rd GStha, cal- 
led pperUdr-mainyuSf however, it is completely extant, each verse 
there comprising 4 padas, each of 11 syllables, in all 44, just as 
many as the Trishtubh is composed of.f To obtain the number 

• Thwat is the ablative case, dependent on ke (led) who ? The meaning ** besides^ 
else,*' here absolutely required for a translation into modem languages, lies implied in 
the context. — mduyi is a peculiar infinitive form of the root vid to know. 

t To iUnstrate this assertion, I subjoin a specimen of this metre taken from 
Higveda 1, 189, 1. 

supathd rdyi 
on the good way to wealUi 

vayundni 

arts 

juhurdnam 
wrath kindled 

nama-uklim 
worship-hymn 

(Agni I provide us with riches by luck ! thou god, who knowest aU arts of obtain- 
ing wealth ! ^ Remove from us all faults at which thou hast felt angry with us ; let uf 
j^repart for th«e the most excellent hymn for thy worship \), 
16 



Agne 
fire god ! 

vicvdni 
aU 

yuyodhy 
remove 

bkUyishthdm 
utmost 



naya 
bring 

deva 
OGod! 

asmaj 
from us 

iS 
on thee 



asmdn 
us 

vidvdn 
knowing \ 

end 
sin 

vidhema' 
let us bestow 1 
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of syllables which is required for each pada or foot in the speci* 
men quoted above (tat thtvd peregd)^ as well as in other verses of 
the G^thas, the sound ercy corresponding to the Sanscrit r vowel, 
makes only one syllable, the short e (in vagemi S. vagmi I want, 
wish) being a mere auxiliary vowel, and u in viduyS (instead of 
vtdyS) being of the same kind, are not to be counted. The syl- 
lables va and ya^ y^ are often made liquid, as is the case in the 
Vedic metres also, that is to say, they are pronounced as two 
syllables like «a, ia iye. The verse quoted above is, therefore, 
to be read as follows : 

Tat thtvd pergd ers nioi vochd ahurd. 

hagnd zUthd ptd ashahyd pouruyo. 

ka^ qing ptdremchd ddt adudnem. 

k€ yd mdo uhhshiySiti nerfyditi thwat. 

idchU mazdd vagmi anydchd vldyS. 

In the fourth GStha each stanza comprises 3 verses, or 6 pSdas 
or feet, each consisting of 7 syllables, which makes in all 42. 
In the fifth G&tha there are various metres used which I must 
forego here. 

The five G^thas are expressly designated as the *' five G^thas 
of Zarathustra" (Yas. 57,8), in order to distinguish them from 
other G^thas or songs, as for instance, those devoted to the 
praise of Homa (Yas. 10). That they really contain the sayings 
and teaching of the great founder of the Pafsee religion, Zara- 
thustra Spitama himself, cannot be doubted, as the reader will 
perceive from a perusal of the larger portion of them, which will 
t>e found in the following paragraphs. 
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It is divided into seven chapters (Yas. chapt. 28-34. West.), 
which comprise 101 verses, all of them being composed in the 
same metre, which I described above (pag.136). As to its contents, 

« To the explttnAtion of this G&tha th« whole of the first TOlame of my Oennao work 
«ii the GAthM (p8«g. 246) is devoted. 
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this G&tha resembles more a collection of scattered verses, than 
one continuous whole. It is even doubtful, whether the 
author is always the same, the style being now and then 
different. But because of one and the same spirit pervading the 
whole GS;tha, we must allow it to belong to one age only. We 
have in it, in all probability, the sayings and songs ofZarathustra 
himself, mixed with those of his disciples Jdmd^pa^ Vistagpa^ and 
Frashaostra. Thus, for instance, the following verse (Yas. 28,7-) 
must be considered as the composition of one of the disciples of 
the prophet : 

" Gome with the good mind, grant prosperity for life long, by 
means of thy mighty words, o thou Wise ! give both, Zarathustra 
and us, thy powerful assistance to put down the assaults of our 
enemy." 

Here Zarathustra being spoken of in the third, and the author 
in the first person, we are fully entitled to ascribe the verse to 
one of his followers, not to him. 

The heading of this GStha " the revealed thought, the revealed 
word, the revealed deed of the holy Zarathustra; the arch-angels L 
first sang the G^thas"* is of high interest ; because it does not refer 
to this GStha alone, but to all five indiscriminately. These in- 
troductory remarks are written not in the peculiar G^tha dialect, 
but in the common Zend langutlge, which circumstance shows 
clearly, that they proceed not from one of the authors, but 
from a subsequent collector of these sacred verses. We learn from 
it, that the Gfithas were believed to contain all that has been 
revealedf to Zarathustra Spitama ; that he learnt them from the 
choir of the archangels who sang them to his mental ears, when, 
in a state of ecstasy, his mind was raised to heaven, 

I shall present to the reader translations of some parts of 
this G&tha. In its second section (chapt. 29), it is related that 
the Q€us urvd i. e., the soul of the animated creation, was crying 

* The chapters of the Yasna are called H4s, which is a corruption of the Zend 
word hdta. 

t A foU explanation of this heading is given in my German work on the Oithaa 
Tol. I. pag. 41-46. 
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siloud in consequence of* attacks made upon his life, and 
imploring the assistance of the archangels. The murderer, 
frightened by this crying, asked one of the archangels, 
A$ha (Ardibehesht), as to who had been appointed to protect 
this soul of the earth. Asha referred him to Mazda, who is ** the 
most wise, and the giver of oracles.** Mazda answered, that Qins 
urvd was being cut into pieces for the benefit of the agriculturist. 
Mazda now deliberated with Asha, as to who might be fit to com- 
municate this declaration of the hearenly council to mankind. 
Asha answered, that there' is only one man who heard the orders 
issued by the celestial councillors, viz. Zarathustra Spitama ; he, 
therefore, was to be endowed with eloquence to bring their mes- 
sages to the world. 

Geus urvd means the universal soul of earth, the cause of all 
life and growth. The literal meaning of the word " soul of the Oou^^ *. i^ 
cow" implies a simile ; for the earth is compared to a cow.f By 
its cutting and dividing, ploughing is to be understood. The 
sense of that decree, issued by Ahurmazda and the heavenly 
council is, that the soil is to be tilled ; it, therefore, enjoins 

* The term in the original is ydninit which does not signify ** good, happy,*' as the 
Bastoors mean, bat any thing seen when in a state of ecstacy. This meaning is even 
preserved in the modern Persian word ydn^ a reverie of a fanatic, a trance. The literal 
meaning is "a walk," as may be seen from its use in the Yedic Sanscrit (root yd to go), 
but applied to the gesticulations of a prophet or seeer, when in ecstacy, it means what 
he perceives with his mental eye in such an extraordinary frame of mind. The word 
" to see" is reallv used in reference to revelation in the G^thas (see Yas. 43,5. 31,8 
28,6.) This application of the word is wholly in accordance with its meaning in the 
Yedas, where is stated that the aacred songs (mantraj have been seen by the Bishis. 

t In the Parsee or Pazend language, the name is corrupted to goshOrdrit which is 
very likely preserved in the modern Persian gawhar " nature." According to the tradi- 
tion, he was the first animated creature in the shape of an ox, which after having 
been killed and cut into pieces, the whole living creation is said to have sprung 
from his body. The slaughterer of this primary ox, the supposed ancestor of the whole 
animal kinfrdom, is often alluded to by the name ge^JA taskan i. e. cutter of the cow. 
Who was the killer of this ox, is not said in the Zend-Avesta : the tradition 
charges with this murder, of course, Angr6-tnainyus, the devil. This legend about the 
origin of the animated creation apparently refers to sacrificial rites, the creation of the 
world being considered by several ancient nations as a sacrifice, by the Brahmans as that 
of Brahma himself, by tha ancient Scandinavians, the people of the Edda, as that of th9 
l^rimary giant Bor* 
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agriculture as a religious duty. Zarathustra, when encouraging 
men by the order of Ahwramazda to cultivate the earth, acts as 
a prophet of agriculture and civilization. In this capacity we 
shall find also him afterwards. 

In the third section of this G&iha (Yas. 30) one of the most 
important pieces of the GStha literature is presented to us. It is 
a metrical speech, delivered .by Zarathustra Spitama himself, 
when standing before the sacred fire, to a numerously attended 
meeting of his countrymen. The chief tendency of this speech is 
to induce his countrymen to leave the worship of the devas or 
\ gods i. e. polytheism, to bow only before Ahuramazda, and to 
separate themselves entirely from the idolators. In order to 
gain his object wished for, he propounds the great difference 
which exists between the two religions. Monotheism, and Foly-^ 
theism, showing that, whereas the former is the fountain of all 
prosperity both in this and the other life, the latter is utterly 
jruinous to mankind. He attempts further to explain the origin 
of both these religions so diametrically opposed to each other^ 
and finds it in the existence of two primeval causes, called ^' exist- 
ence" and *' non-existence." But this merely philosophical doctrine 
is not to be confounded with his theology, according to which he 
acknowledged only one God, as will be clearly seen from the se- 
cond GStha. In the following I submit to the reader a 
translation of the whole of this inaugural speech of Zara- 
thustra. 

1. I will now tell you who are assembled here, the wise say- 
I ings of the most wise, the praises of the living God, and the songs 

I of the good spirit, the sublime truth which I see arising out of 

these sacred flames. 

2. You shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of naturef 

' * Odu8 has in Sanscrit the two meanings "cow," and "earth." In Greek gi, earth, 

if to be traced to this word. In the Yamadeva songs (4th book of the Rigveda), the 
Ribhus (comparable to the elves of the Teutonic mythology) who represent the crea- 
tive powers in nature, are said to " have cut the cow and made fertile the earth." 
The term evidently refers to the cultivation of the soil. ' 

t Oeus urvdt see pag. 140. It is here evidently an allusion made to that legend 
reported above, 



\ 
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(i. e. to plough and cultivate the earth) ; contemplate the beams 
of fire with a most pious mind ! Every one, both men and 
women, ought to-day to choose his creed (between the Deya ^^- ^ 
and the Ahura religion). Ye offspring of renowned an- 
cestors awake to agree with us (i. e. to approve of my lore, to be 
delivered to you at this moment.) ! 

(The prophet begins to deliver the words, revealed to him 
through the sacred flames). 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two spirits, 
each of a peculiar activity ; these are the good, and the base in 
thought, word and deed. Choose one of these two spirits ! Be 
good, not base ! 

4. And these two spirits united created the first (the material 
things); one, the reality, the other, the non-reality. To the 
liars (the worshippers of the devas i. e. gods) existence will be- 
come bad, whilst the believer in the true God enjoys prosperity. 

5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, either the evil, 
the originator of the worst actions, or the true holy spirit. Some 
may wish to have the hardest lot (i. e. those who will not leave 
the polytheistic devareligion), others adore Ahuramazda by 
means of sincere actions. 

6. You cannot belong to both of them (i. e. you cannot be 
worshippers of the one true god, and of many gods at the same 
time). One of the devas, against whom we are fighting, might 
overtake you, when in deliberation (what faith you are to em- 
brace), whispering you to choose the naught mind.* Then the 
devas flock together to assault the two lives (the life of the body, 
and that of the soul), praised by the prophets. 

7. And to succour this life (to increase it), Armaitisf came 
with wealth, the good and true mind ; but the soul, as to time^ 
the first cause among created beings, was with Thee. 

8. But when he (the evil spirit) comes with one of these 

♦ Akem mano (snperlat. achisiem mano) means literally : naught mind. It is a 
philosophical term applied by Zarathustra to designate his principle of non-existence, 
non-resJity, which is the cause of aU evils. 

t She is the genius of earth, and the personification of the prayers. 
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evils (to SOW ill weed among the believers), then thou hast the 
power through the good mind of punishing them who break their 
promises, o true spirit !* 

9. Thus let us be such as help the life of the future.f The 
wise living spirits J are the greatest supporters of it. The prudent 
man wishes only to be there where wisdom is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the shelter from lies, the annihilation of the 
destroyer (the evil spirit). AH perfect things are garnered up in 
the splendid residence of the good mind (Vohu-manS), the Wise 
(Mazda), and the True (Asha)T[ who are known as the best be- 
ings. 

11. Therefore perform ye the commandments which, pro- 
nounced by the Wise (God) himself, have been given to man- 
kind ; for they are a nuisance and perdition to liars, but pros- 
perity to the believer in the truth ; they are the fountain of hap- 
piness. 

In the fourth section of the first Grdtha (Yas. 31) we have a 
collection of urvdtas i. e. sayings of Ahuramazda, revealed to his 
prophet Zarathustra, for tl>e purpose of protecting the good crea- 
tion from the attacks of the wicked men and evil spirits^ The 
chief means of checking evil influences is the cultivation of the 
soil. I give some of these verses in translation. 

7. He (Ahuramazda) first created through his inborn lustre§ 
the multitude of celestial bodies, and through his intellect the 
good creatures, governed by the inborn good mind. Thou living 
spirit, who art everlasting, makest them (the good creatures) 
grow. 

* That is to say : those who give to-day the solemn promise to leave the polytheistic 
religion, and to follow that preached by Zarathustra, will be punished by God, should 
they break their promise. 

t In this passage we have the germs of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
body ; see my German work on the G&thas vol. I. pagg. 109-112. 

% These are the archangels (Amshaspands). 
f Three names of archangels. 

§ qdthfd " by means of his own fire." Ahuramazda as the source of light, which 
most resembles kirn and where he appears to his prophet, is caUed qdthrdi, e. having 
his own light (not borrowed). 
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8. When my eyes beheld Thee, the essence of truth, the crea* 
tor of life, who manifests his life in his works, then I knew Thee 
to be the primeval spirit, thou Wise, so high in mind as to create 
the world, and the father of the good mind.* 

9. In Thee was . Armaiti (genius of earth), in Thee the very 
wise fertiliser of the soil,f o thou wise living Spirit ! when thou 
hast made her paths that she might go from the tiller of the soil 
to him who does not cultivate it.]; 

10. Of these two (the agriculturist and the herdsman), she 
chose the pious cultivator, the propagator of life, whom she bless-^ 
ed with the riches produced by the good mind. All that do not till 
her, but continue to worship the devas (devils), have no share 
in her good tidings (the fruits produced by her, and the blessings 
of civilization). 

11. When thou madest the world with its bodies, and (gavest 
them) motions and speeches, then thou Wise ! hast created at 
first through thy mind the gaSthas (estates fenced in), and the 
sacred visions (daendo), and intellects.^f 

18. Do not listen to the sayings and precepts of the wicked 
(the evil spirit), because he has given to distruction house, vil- 

* Vohu-man6, He represents the life in men and animals, the principle of vitality. 
If Ahnramazda is called the father of Vohu-mano^ it means, that all vital powers in the 
animated beings have sprang out of him, as the supreme being. 

t Literally : the cutter of the cow fgeut tashdj see above pag. 140. 

% The meaning is, that Armaiti, the genius of earth, is wandering from spot to spot 
to 'convert deserts and wildomesses into fruit-fields. She goes from the agriculturist 
to the shepherd who still adheres to the ancestoral nomadic life to call upon him to cul- 
tivate the soil also. 

^ By gaethaSt frequently mentioned in the Zend Avesta, the ancient settlements of 
the Iranian agriculturists are to be understood. Ahuramazda is constantly called their 
creator, that means, that these settlements belong to a very remote antiquity, and that 
they form the basis of the Ahura religion, or the religion of the agriculturists. The 
tlainas are the revelations communicated to the prophets through visions. The root of 
the word is (fl, to see (preserved in the modern Persian didan to see ; it is related to 
the Sanscrit root dhydi to think, thinking being considered to be a seeing by means of 
the mental eyes). Afterwards it passed into the more general meaning of " religion, 
<Teed'* and is kept in the form din up to this day in Persian, whence it was incorporat- 
ed to Arabic, like many other Iranian words, at the time anterior to Mohammed, 
^his word is to be found in the litthuanian language (a link of the Arian stock) alap 
in the form dainot meaning a song (the mental fiction of the poet). 
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lage, district and province. Therefore kill them (the wicked) 
with the sword ! 

The fifth section (HS) of this Gathas (Yas. 32.) is one of the 
most difficult pieces of the whole Yasna. It depicts in glowing 
colours idolatry, and its evil consequences. The prophet directs 
his speech against the devas or gods in the following manner. 

3. Ye devas have sprung out of the evil spirit who takes 
possession of you by intoxication (Soma), teaching you manifold 
arts to deceive and destroy mankind, for which arts you are noto- 
rious every where. 

4. Inspired by this evil spirit you have invented spells, which 
are applied by the most wicked pleasing the devas only, but re- 
jected by the good spirit ; but the wicked perish through the 
wisdom and holiness of the living wise spirit. 

5. Ye gods and thou evil spirit ! ye by means of your 
base mind, your base words, your base actions rob mankind 
of its earthly and immortal welfare by raising the wicked to 
power. 

Of the sixth and seventh Has (Yas. 33-34) I give only a few 
verses in translation. 

33,2. Who arejopposed in their thoughts, words and actions to 
the wicked, and think of the welfare of creation,* their efforts will 
be crowned by success through the mercy of Ahuramazda. 

3. Whether of two lords, of two yeomen, of two bondmen,f 
behaves himself well towards a religious man (an adherent to the 
Zoroastrian religion), and furthers the works of life by tilling 
the soil : that one will once be in the fields of the True and Good 
(i. e, in paradise). 

4. But by means of prayer I will remove from thee (thy com- 
munity), Mazda ! the irreligiosity and wickedness, the disobedi- 

^ The term in Zend is agti existence. It is the consequence of the adherence to 
the good principle. 

t These three names of the members of the ancient Iranian community art very 
frequently used in the gd>thas, but not in the other books of Zend Avesta. The word 
for ** lord" is : qa^tus i. e. owner, that for yeoman : airyama i. e. associate, friend, 
that for bondman verezena i. e. workman, labourer. 

19 
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ence of the lord and the falsehood of the servant belonging to him 
and his yeoman, and frustrate the most wicked designs plotted 
for destroying the fields. 

14. Among the priests Zarathustra maintains the opinion, 
that the peculiar nature of each body (living creature) subsists 
through the wisdom of the good mind, through the sincerity of 
action, and the hearing of, and keeping to, the revealed word. 

34,1. Immortality, truth, wealth, health, all these gifts to be 
granted in consequence of (pious) actions, words, and worship*- 
ping, to these men (who pray here), are plentiful in thy possession, 
Ahuramazda ! 



T— GATHA USTAVAITI (Yasna 43-46).* 
Whilst the first Gatha appears to be a mere collection of frag- 
ments of songs and scattered verses made without any other plan 
than to transmit to posterity what was believed to be the tiua 
and genuine sayings of the prophet, in this second gStha we may 
observe a certain scheme carried out. Although it contains, with 
the exception of a few verses only (46, 13-17), all sayings of 
Zarathustra himself, yet they have not been put together, as is 
the case in many other instances, irrespective of their contents, 
but in a certain order with the view of presenting the followers 
of the prophet a true image of the mission, activity, and teaching 
of their great master. In the first section of this g^tha (43), his * 
mission by the order of Ahuramazda, is announced, in the second 
(44) he receives instructions from the supreme Being about the 
highest matters of human speculation, in the third (45) he ap- 
pears as a prophet before a large assembly of his countrymen to 
propound to them h's new doctrines, and in the fourth or last 
section (46), we find different verses referring to the fate of the 
prophet, the congregation which he established and his most emi- 
nent friends and supporters. 

* See the text with a literal latin translation in my larger work on the Gathas II . 
pp. 2-18, and the commentary on it II. pp. 59-154. 
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This gStha being the most important piece of the whole Zend 
Avesta, from which to obtain an accurate knowledge of Zarathus- 
tra's teaching and activity, I submit to the reader in the following 
pages a translation of the whole of it. 

1 (43.) 

1. Blessed is he, blessed are all men, to whom the living 
wise god of his own command should grant those two everlasting 
powers (wholesomeness and immortality). For this very good _ 
I beseech Thee (Ahuramazda). Mayest thou through thy angel 
of piety (Armaiti) give me happiness, the good true things, and 
the possession of the good mind ! 

2. I believe Thee to be the best being of all, the source of 
light for the world. Every body shall choose Thee (believe in 
thee) as the source of light. Thee, Thee, holiest spirit Mazda ! 
Thou createst all good true things by means of the power of thy 
good mind at any time, and promisest us (who believe in Thee) a 
long life. 

3. This very man (Sraosha, Serosh), may go (and lead us) to 
Paradise, he who used to show us the right paths of happiness 
both in the earthly life and in that of the soul, in the present crea- 
tions, where thy spirit dwells, the living, the faithful, the generous, 
the holy, Mazda ! 

4. I will believe Thee to be the powerful holy (god) Mazda ! 
For thou givest with thy hand, filled with helps, good to the pious 
man, as well as to the impious, by means of the warmth of the 
fire'^ strengthening the good things. From this reason tho 
vigour of the good mind has fallen to my lot 

5. Thus I believed in Thee as the holy God, thou living Wis6 ! 
Because, I beheld Thee to be the primeval cause of life in the 
creation. For thou hast made (instituted) holy customs and 
words, thou hast given a bad fortune (emptiness) to the base, and 
a good to the good man. I will believe in Thee, thou glorious 
God ! in the last (future) period of creation. 



\ 



* The fire is supposed in ilie Zend-Avesta and the Vedas to be spread everywhere 
as the cause of all life* 
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6. In whatever period of my life I believed in Thee, living 
Wise ! in that thou earnest with wealth and with the good mind 
through the actions of which our manours thrive. To these 
(men who are present) Armaiti* tells the everlasting laws, given 
by thy intellect, which nobody may abolish. 

7. Thus I believed in Thee, thou holy living wise Spirit ! 
therefore he (Sraosha) came to me and asked : who art thou ? 
whose son art thou ? How dost thou at present think to 
increase and improve thy estates and their beings (to increase the 
power of the good mind in all thy territories where thou ap- 
pearest) ? 

8. I replied to him : Firstly, I am Zarathustra. I will show 
myself as a destroyer to the liars as well as be the comforter 
for the religious men. As long as I can praise and glorify Thee, 
thou Wise ! I shall enlighten and awaken all that aspire to 
property ( who wish to separate themselves from the nomadic 
tribes and become settlers in a certain country). 

9. Thus I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
therefore he came to me witli the good mind (and I asked him) : 
To whom dost thou wish the increase of this life should be 
communicated ? Standing at thy fire amongst thy worshippers 
who pray to Thee, I will be mindful of the truth (to improve all 
good things) as long as I shall be able. 

10. Thus mayest thou grant me the truth. Then I shall call 
myself, if accompanied by the angel of piety, a pious obedient 
man. And I will ask in the behalf of both of usf whatever thou 
mayest be asked. For the king will, as it is only allowed to 
mighty men, make Thee for thy answers a mighty fire (to cause 
thy glory and adoration to be spread over many countries like 
the splendour of a blazing large flame). 

11. Thus I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
Therefore he (the angel Sraosha) came to me, with the good mind. 
For because I, who am your most obedient servant amongst 

* The genius of earth. 

t Refers to Zarathustra and Kava Yistaspa, for whose welfare and renown the pro* 
phet is here praying. 
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men, am ready to destroy the enemies first by the recital of your* 
words : so tell me the best to be done. 

12. And when thou earnest to instruct me, and toldst me 
the true things ; then thou gavest me thy command not to 
appear (before large assemblies as a prophet) without having 
received a (special) revelation, before the angel Sraosha endowed 
with the sublime truth, which may impart your good true things 
to the t wo frict ion woods (by means of which the holiest fire, 
the source of all good in the creation, is produced) for the benefit 
(of all beings) have come to me. 

13. Then I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
Therefore he came to me with the good mind. Let me obtain 
the things which I wished for ; grant me the gift of a long life ; 
none of you may detain it from me for the benefit of the good 
creation subject to thy dominion. 

14. Therefore the powerful proprietor of all goods (Sraosha) 
communicated to me, his friend, knowledge of thy helps (thy pow- 
ers) ; for endowed with all the gifts granted by Thee, as to the va- 
rious kinds of speech, like all other men, who recite thy prayers, I 
was resolved upon making my appearance in public as a prophet, 

15. Thus I believed in Thee, thou holy one, thou living Wise ! 
There he came to me with the good mind. May the greatest hap- 
piness brightly blaze out of these flames ! may the number of 
the worshippers of the liar (bad spirit) diminish ! may all 
those (that are here present) address themselves to the priests 
of the holy fire ! 

16. Thus prays, living Wise! Zarathustra and every holy 
(pure) man for all that choose (as their guide) the holiest spirit. 
Essence and truth (the foundations of the good creation) may be- 
come predominant in the world ! In every being, which beholds 
the sun's light, Armaiti (the genius of piety) may reside ! She 
who causes by her actions through the good mind all growth. 

2 (44.) 
1. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 

* Refers to Ahuramazda and the archangels, forming the celestial council. 
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whether your friend (Sraosha^ be willing to recite his own hymn 
as prayer to my friend (Frashaostra or VistSgpa), thou Wise • 
and whether he should come to us with the good mind, to per- 
form for us true actions of friendship.* 

2. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God! How 
arose the best j[>resent life (this world) ? By what means are the 
present things (the world^ to be supported ? That spirit, the holy, 
(Vohu mano) o true wise spirit ! is the guardian of the beings to 
ward off from them every evil, he is the promoter of all life. 

3. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Who was in the beginning the father and creator of truth ? 
Who made the sun and stars the way ? Who causes the moon 
to increase and wane if not thou ? This I wish to know except 
what I already know. 

4. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Who is holding the earth and the skies above it ? Who made 
the waters and the trees of the field ? Who is in the winds and 
storms that they so quickly run ? Who is the creator of the 
good minded beings, thou Wise ? 

5. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 

Who made the lights of good effect and the darkness ? Who 

made the sleep of good effect and the activity ? Who made 

morning, noon and night, reminding always the priest of his 
duties ? 

6. That I will ask Tliee, tell me it, thou living God ! what 
verses I shall recite, if the following ones have been recited :•!• 
(a) Piety doubles the truth by her actions, (b,) He collects wealth 
with the good mind, (c,) Whom hast thou made for the imperish- 
able cow RSnyoskereti ?J 

7. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 

* The meaning is : tbe prophet wants to ascertain from Ahnramazda, whether or not 
the Genius Serosh would make communications to his (the prophet's) friend. 

f Here are quoted the heginning words of three certainly ancient prayers which 
are no longer known. 

^ This is a mythological name of the earth to be foand in the G&thas only. It 
means ** producing the two friction woods (two wooden sticks, by means of rubbing 
which fire was produced)." See my work on the G^thas vol. II. pag. 91-92. 
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Who has prepared the B actria n (lerekhdha) home with its proper- 
ties? Who fashioned, moving up and down, like a weaver, the ex- 
cellent son out of the father ?* To become acquainted with these 
\ things, I approach Thee, wise, holy spirit ! creator of all beings ! 

8. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
What soul (what guardian angel) may tell me good things, to 
perform five times (a day)f the duties which are enjoined by 
thyself, thou Wise ! and to recite tlio'se prayers which are com- 
municated for the welfare of all beings by the good mind. What 
good, intended for the increase of life, is to be had : that may 
come to me. 

9. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How shall I bless that creed which thy friend (Serosh) who protects 
it with a true and good mind in the assembly of the heavenly 
spirits^ ought to promulgate to the mighty king. 

10. That I will ask Thee, instruct me right, thou living 
God ! in the faith which, being the best of all, may protect my 
possession and may really produce the good things, by means of 
the words, and actions of the angel of the earth. My heart 
wishes (it is my lively desire), that I may know Thee, thou Wise ! 

11. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
how the angel of earth J may visit those men to whom the belief 
in Thee is preached. By these there I am acknowledged as a 
prophet ; but all dissenters are regarded as my enemies. 

12. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right thou living God ! 
who is the religious man and who the impious, after whom 
I wish to inquire ? With whom of both is the black spirify 
and with whom the bright one ? Is it not right to consider the 

impious man who attacks me or Thee to be a black one ? 

« 

* This refers to the production of fire by means of two wooden sticks, which was 
in ancient limes the most sacred way of bringing into existence the fire, commonly 
called * Aharamazda's son. See my work on the G^thas II. pag. 81-82. 

^ dyr}JutL kxj i" T^® so-called five g'Xhs : H^vanim from 6-10 A. m., Rapithwan 10 a. m — 3 p. m., 
, , Uzaydirina from 3 P. M — 6 (sunset), Aiwicrdthrema from 6-12 p. m., Ushahina 

^>-^^'^^*' 'Vfroml2-6A.M. 

J This refers to the wanderings of Armaiti, the genius of earth, by which is to be 
understood the progress of agriculture and the arts of a more civilized life. 
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13. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right thou living God ! 
How shall we drive away the destruction (destroyer) from this 
place to those, who full of disobedience do not respect the truth 
in keeping it, nor care about the thriving of the good mind (that 
it may be diffused all over the earth). 

14. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How shall I deliver the destroyer to the hands of truth to be 
annihilated by means of the hymns for thy praise ? If thou 
Wise ! communicatest to me an efficacious spell to be applied 
against the impious man, then I will destroy every difficulty and 
every misfortune. 

15. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
When or to whom of the Lords givest thou as proprietor this fat 
flock (of sheep), two armies being gathered for a combat in 
silence, by means of those sayings which thou Wise! art desirous 
of pronouncing ? 

16. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
who killed the hostile demons of diflferent shapes, to enable me to 
become acquainted with the rules established for the course of 
the two lives (physical and spiritual) ? So may the angel Serosh, 
assisted by the good mind, shine for every one towards whom 
thou art propitious. 

17. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How may I come to your (of God and the angels) dwelling place 
to hear you sing ? Aloud I express my wish to obtain the help of 
the angel of integrity, and that of immortality, by means of that 
song which is a treasure of truth. 

18. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How shall I, thou true ! spend this gift, ten pregnant mares and 
even more* to obtain in future the two powers of integrity 
(wholesomeness) and immortality, in the same way as thou hast 
granted them to these men (to others known to the pro- 
phets) ? 

19. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 

^ Refers to a sacrifice. Sacrifices of animals were customary at Zarathustra's 
time. 
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How is the first intellect* of that man, who does not return what 
he has received to the offerer of this gift,f of him, who does not 
grant any thing to the speater of truth ; for the last intellect of 
this man (his doing) is already known to me. 

20. What are, thou good ruler Mazda ! the devas (bad 
spirits) ? Thus I might ask Thee for those who attack the 
good existence (the good beings), by whose means the priest and 
piophet of the idols expose the earth (the cultivated countries) to 
destruction ; and / wish to know besides what the false prophet 
has gained by doing so. Do not, o true God ! grant him a field 
to fence it in (to make it his own property). 

3 (45.) 

1. All ye, who have come from nigh and far, listen now and 
hearken to my speech. Now I will tell you all about that pair 
of spirits how it is known to the wise. Neither the ill-speaker 
(the devil) shall destroy the second (spiritual) life, nor that 
man, who being a liar with his' tongue, professes the false 
(idolatrous) belief. 

2. I will tell you of the two primeval spirits of life, one of 
whom, the white one, told to the black : Do not follow me, the 
thoughts, the words, the intellects, the lores, the sayings, the 
actions, the meditations, the souls ?| 

3. I will tell you the first thought of this life which th« 
living Wise communicated to me, to those among you who do 
not live according to the sayings (of God and his angels) as I 
think and pronounce them : to these men the end of life (ex- 
perience) may be a help.§ 

4. Thus I will tell which is the best substance of this life. 
The Wise, who created it, possesses it by means of truth; I will 

* The first and second intellects are notions of the Zoroastrian philosophy ; see the 
fourth Essay. The first intellect is that 'which is innate to the soul -which came from 
heaven, the second is that one which man himself acquired by experience. 

t That is to say * who is ungrateful towards god.' 

X All things are now following me, 1 am the only real master and lord, thy empire 
is nothing but illusion. 

§ The meaning is ; experience will convince them of the truth of the prophet's words. 
20 
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speak of him, the father of the good active sense (mind), ^rhose 
v^^ daugliter Armaiti is endowed with good actions. Not is the 

being, who creates all, to be deceived. 

5. I will tell what. the holiest (God) delivered tome, the 
word, the best to be heard by men, to all who pay me attention 
and who have come here for this purpose. Wholesomeness and 
immortality are by means of the good mind^s actions in the 
possession of the living Wise. 

6. Thus I will tell you of the greatest of all (Sraosha),who is 
praising the truth, and doing good, and of all who are gathered 
round him (to assist him) by order of the holy spirit (Ahura- 
mazda). The living Wise may hear me ; by means of his good- 
ness the good mind increases (in the world). He may lead me 
with the best of his wisdom. 

7. By means of his power and his rule the generations gone 
by subsisted, and also tliQse to come will subsist on him. The 
sincere man's mind is aspiring to the everlasting immortality, 
the destroyer of the wicked ; she is in the possession of the 
living Wise, the Lord of the creatures. 

8. Him, whom I desire to worship and celebrate with my 
hymns, I beheld just now. with my eyes, him, who knows the 
truth, him, the living Wise, as the source of the good mind, the 
good action and the good word. So let us put down our gifts of 
praise in the dwelling place of the heavenly singers (angels).* 

9. Him will I adore with our good mind, him, who is 
always propitious to us at day and night ; he, the living Wise, 
who by his own labour is making the properties (to the religious 
men), may advance the thriving of our cattle and our men, and 
through the sublimity of the good mind protect the truth. , 

10. Him will I adore with the prayers of our devotion, who 
is known alone to be the living Wise ; because he is acknow- 
ledged as intelligent and endowed with the true good mind. 
In his empire there are wholesomeness and immortality ; he 

. grants this world these two everlasting powers. 

* The meaning is : our prayers, offered here, may go up to heayen, to be heard before 
the throne of God. 
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It. He, who thinks the idols and, besides, all those men who 
think of mischief only, to be base, and distinguishes such people 
from those who think of the right : his friend, brother or father 
is Ahuramazda himself. Thus is the saying of the Supreme 
fire priest. 

4. (46). 

1. To what country shall I go ? where shall I take my refuge ? 
what country is sheltering the master (Zarathustra) and his 
companion ? None of the servants pays reverence to me nor 
the wicked rulers of the country. How shall I worship Thee 
further, living Wise ? 

2. I know that I am helpless. Look at me being amongst 
few men, for I have few men (I have lost my followers or they 
have left me) ; I implore Thee weeping, thou living god who 
gran test happiness as a friend gives a present to his friend. 
The good of the good mind is in thy own possession thou True* ! 

4. The wicked man enjoys the fields of the angel of truth 
who is protecting the earth in the district as well as in the 
province ; but by choosing evil, instead of good, he can not 
succeed in his deeds. Who drives him out of his dominion, 
or out of his property, thou Wise ! he is going further on the 
paths of good intellect.^ 

6. If in future a ruler takes hold of one who trespasses the 
law, or if a noble man takes hold of oije who violates the bonds 
of friendship, or if a religious man living righteously takes hold 
of a wicked man : he shall, then, having learnt it, inform 
the master : into distress and utter want he shall be thrown 
to be unhappy. J 

6. But who, although he may be able, does not go to him 



* These two verses (1. 2.) refer evidently to Zarathustra's persecntion. I omit the 
third verse consisting of several sentences which seem not to be connected with each 
other. See my work on the GUthas II pag. 130.31. 

f It is considered to be a good work to destroy the enemies of agriculture, because 
by laying waste the cultivated soil they cause great damage to the good creation. 

i This and the following verses refer to the breaking of solemn promises (called 
mthra see Vend. 4) and apostasy. 
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(the chief of tlio community), he may, however, follow the cus- 
toms of the untruth now prevailing.* For he is a wicked 
man whom another wicked considers to Jje the best one, 
and he is a religious man whose friend the religious one is. 
Such sayings of old hast thou revealed, o Wise ! 

7. Whof is appointed protector of my property, Wise ! 
when the wicked endeavour to hurt me ? who else, if not thy 
fire, and thy mind, through which thou hast created the exis- 
tence (good beings), thou living God ! Tell me the power 
necessary for holding up the religion. 

8. Who spoils my estates, and does not choose me by 
bowing before my fire (the symbol of the deity), retribution may 
be made to him for his person in the same way. He shall be 
excluded from every good possession, but not from a bad one 
filled up with evils, o thou Wise ! 

9. Who is that man, who whilst supporting me, made me 
first acquainted with thee as the most venerable being as the 
living true God J ? The true sayings revealed by the maker of the 
earth§ come to my hands by means of thy good mind. 

10. What man or what woman, thou living Wise ! performs 
the best actions, known to thee, for the benefit of this (earthly) 
life, promoting thus the truth for the angel of truth, and spread- 
ing thy rule through the good mind, as well as gratifying all those 
men, who are gathered round me, to adore the heavenly spirits : 
all these I will lead over the bridge of the gatherer (heavenly 
bridge) T[ to paradise, 

11. The sway is given into the hands of the priests and pro- 

* The meaning is : that man, who does not assist in punishing such crimes as 
apostasy and promise breaking are, is himself an infidel and not more to be recog- 
nized as a member of the Zoroastrian community. 

t This verse is one of the most celebrated prayers used by the Parsces now-a- 
days. It is the so called Serosh hdj. 

X Thisrefers very likely to the ^«M«wrva* the soul of earth* to whose oracles the 
prophet was constantly listening. 

§ Lit. the cutter of the cow ; see pag. 139. 40. 

^ None can enter Paradise without having first passed the * bridge of the Gatherer' 
(called CAi/ivaOi the passing of which can be fa<ilitated to the deceased by prayers 
r«cited for Iiim. 
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pliets of idols, who by their atrocious actions, endeavour to destroy 
the human life. Actuated by their own spirit and mind, they * 
ought to avoid the bridge of the gatherer to remain for ever in 
the dwelling place of destruction (hell). 

12. When after the defeat of the enemy Fryfina the true 
rites (fire-worship and agriculture) arose amongst the (Iranian) 
tribes, and their allies, thou fenced'st with stakes the earth's 
estates. Thus the living Wise having fenced them all, he assigned 
them to those men (his worshippers) as property.* 

13. Who amongst men pays zealously reverence to 
Zarathustra Spitama, such one is fit to deliver in public his lore. 
To him (Zarathustra) the living Wise entrusted the life (the 
existence of all good beings to protect them) ; for him he esta- 
blished through the good mind the estates ; him we think to be 
your (of thyself and thy angels) good friend, thou True I 

14. Zarathustra ! Who is thy sincere friend to assist in 
performing the great work ? Or, who will deliver it in public ? 
The very man to do it, is Kava Vist^pa. I will worship through 
the words of the good mind all those whom thou hast elected at 
the heavenly meeting. 

15. Ye sons of H^chataspa Spitama ! to you I will speak; 
because you distinguish right from wrong. By means of your 
actions, the truth, contained in the ancient commandments of the 
living God, has been founded. 

16. Venerable Frashostra ! Go thou with those helpers 
whom we both have elected for the benefit of the world (the good 
beings) to that field where Piety resides, attended by Truth, 
where the stores of the Good Mind may be acquired, where is the 
dwelling place of the living Wise (i. e. Paradise). 

17. Where from you only blessings not curses,f venerable 

>' Here the crigin of the so called gaSthat i. e. possessions, estates, so very fre- 
quently alluded to ia the Zendavesta, is described. We must understand by them 
\^ the original settlements of the Iranians exposed to constant attacks from the part of 
nomadic tribes. 

t When on earth, they used to pronounce curses as well as blessings. But in Para* 
dise only good no bad words can be heard from them. They were celebrated magicians 
(magavas) . 
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wise JfimSspas ! are to be lieard, always (protecting) the goods 
of the leader and performer of the sacred rites, namely of the liv- 
ing Wise himself, endowed with great intellectual power. 

18. For him, who bestowed most favours on me, I collect all 
the best of my goods acquired through the Good Mind. But to 
their last shifts I will put all those, thou Wise, True ! who have 
put us to them. I will beseech you to assist me. Such is 
my decision conceived according to my intellect and under 
standing. 

19. Who makes increase this very life by means of truth to 
the utmost for me, who am Zarathustra myself, to such one the 
first (earthly) and the other (spiritual) life will be granted as 
a reward together with all goods to be had on the imperishable 
earth. Thou, living Wise ! art the very owner of all these things 
to the greatest extent, thou, who art my friend. Wise I 

8. 

THE THREE LAST GATHAS (SPRNTA-MAINYUS 
YS. 47-50; VOHU-KHSHATHREM 51 ; VAHISTOISTIS 

53.) * 

These three collections of ancient songs are much smaller, 
than the two first; the fourth and fifth consist, each of one H£, 
(chapter) only. I give here only a short account of them together 
with a translation of a few verses. The several chapters, except 
the last of the third GS-tha (50), form, as regards composition, 
nowhere a whole, but are, on an average, mere collections of 
detached verses, which were pronounced at difi'erent occasions 
either by Zarathustra himself, or his disciples. While in the 
two first Gfithas the majority of verses can be traced to 
Zarathustra hiniself, in these three last G&thas, most verses 
appear to be the work of the master's. disci pies, such as JSmSspa, 
Frashostra, VistSspa, others perhaps even that of their pupils, be- 
cause all of them are spoken of (chiefly 51) with high rever- 
ence. 
47,1. Ahuramazda gives through the white (holy) Spirit, 

» Ste my Qerinan work vol. II. psgg. 20—38, and 155—217. 
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appearing in tlie best tliouglit, tLe truth of speech, and the 
sincerity of action, to this world (universe) wholesomeness 
(Haurvatfit), and immortality (Ameretfit), wealth (Khsha- 
thra) and devotion (Armaiti).* 
2. From his (Ahuramazda's) holiest spirit all good has 
sprung in the words, which are pronounced by the tongue of 
the Good Mind (Vohumano), and the works wrought by the 
hands of Armaiti (angel of the earth). By means of such a 
knowledge Mazda himself is the father of all truth (in 
thought, word, and deed). 

48,4. He who created, by means of his wisdom, the good and 
naught mind in thinking, words, and deeds, rewards his obedi- 
ent followers with prosperity. Art thou (Mazda !) not he, 
in whom is the last cause of both intellects (good, and evil) 
hidden ? 

48,10. When will appear, thou Wise ! the men of vigour and 

courage to pollute that intoxicating liquor (the Soma) ? 

This diabolical art makes the idol priests so overbearing, 

and the evil spirit, reigning in the countries, increases this 

pride.f 

49,4. Those poor (wretches) who, instigated by their base 
minds, cause mischief and ruin to the wealthy (settlers) 
through the spells uttered by their tongues, who are devoid 
of all good works and find delight in evil doings only, — suck 
men produce the devils (devasj by means of their pernicious 
thoughts. 
6. Mazda himself, and the prayers offered ly men, and every 
one who is a truly noble son of Armaiti (the earth), as well 
as all that are in thy dominions, living ! will protect this 
faith (Zoroastrian religion) by means of the good Mom 
mind. 

* Ahnramazda is in this and the following two verses described as the only God 
and Spirit, in whom good and evil likewise originates. All the Amesha Spentas 
(archangels) of the latter Parseeism are only his gifts. 

t This verse refers to the Brahmanic goma worship, which, as the cause of so much 
evil, was cursed by Zarathustra. See the 2nd paragraph in the 4th Essay. 
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1 1 . Tlie spirits of the deceased"^ are figliting against the wicked, 
ill-minded, ill-speaking, evil doing, evil thinking, disbelievers 
(in the true god, Ahuramazda). Such men will go to Hell ! 

50,6. Zarathustra is the prophet ^Yht), tlirough his ^Yisdomf and 
truth, utters in words the sacred thoughts (mantras). 
Through his tongue he makes known to the world, the laws 
given by my J intellect, the mysteries hidden in my mind. 
10. All the luminaries with their bright ojjpearnnces, all that 
is endowed with a radiant eye by the good mind, stars and 
the sun, the day's foreteller, wander in their spheres to thy 
praise, thou living, true, wise Spirit ! 

51,6. The living Wise bestows, through his power, the best of 
all upon him who brings offerings to please him ; but the 
worst of all will fall to the lot of him who does not worship 
God in the last time of the world (when the good is engaged 
in a hard struggle against the bad). 
7. Thou who hast created earth, water and trees, give me 
immortality (AmeretSt), and prosperity (HaurvatSt), holiest 
spirit ! Those everlasting powers I will praise with a good 
mind. 
16. Zarathustra assigned in times of yore as a reward to the 
Magavas§ the Paradise, where first of all Mazda himself was 
gone ! Yow^ immortal saijtts ! have in your hands through 
your good and true mind those two powers^f (to obtain 
everlasting life). 



* In th« original : urv'cifno i e. souls. In the other books the common name of the 
spirits of the deceased piou« Zorafitrians, who are fighting against the attacks, made by 
the hellish empire upon the kingdom of light and goodness, is Fravashis i. e. 
protectors, "which name is, however, never to be met with in the Gdthas. ^ 

t Lit. " through mazda'* which word is, now and then, used in the appellative 
sense " wisdom." 

% The speaker in this veri^e, as well as in the whole 50th chapter, is the geus nrvd, 

§ This word is the original form of " Magi,'* which name was given in later tiroes to 
all the Persian priests. Its form in the cnneiform inscriptions is magvsh. According 
to this verse it seems to have denoted the earliest followers of Zarathustra. 

^ These are AmtretdU and Haurvatdt, the two last of the 7 Archangels in the 
Parseeism of later periods. 



o 
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16. Kavfi VistSspa obtained through the possession of the 
spiritual power {maga)^ and through the verses, which the 

. good mind had revealed, that knowledge which the living 
Wise himself, as the cause of truth, has invented. 

17. Frashostra, the noble, wished to see my Highland 
(berekhdha Armaiti i. e. Bactria) to propagate there the 
good religion. Ahuramazda may bless this undertaking ! cry 
aloud that they must aspire after truth ! 

61,18. The wise JSmSspas, the noble, illustrious, who have the 
good mind with truth, prefer the settled life*, saying : let rao 
have it, because I cling to thee, Mazda ! 

53,1. It is reported that Zarathustra Spitama possessed the 
best good ; for Ahuramazda granted him all, that may be 
obtained by means of a sincere worship, for ever, all that 
promotes the good life, and he is giving the same to all 
those, who keep the words, and perform the actions enjoined 
by the good religion. 

9. 

YASNA HAPTANHAITI AND THE OTHER MINOR 
PIECES OF THE OLD YASNA. 

The Fa^na haptnnhaiii or, as its name indicates, the Yasna, 
composed of 7 Has (comprising the sections from Yas. 35 — 41), 
is, though written in the GStha dialect, to be distinguished from 
the G&thas. It is undoubtedly very old, but there is no suflScient 
evidence to trace it to Zarathustra himself. Its contents are 
simple prayers, in prose, which are to be offered to Ahuramazda, 
the Amesha spentas, the Fravashis, to the fire, as the symbol of 
Ahuramazda, who appears in its blazing flame (Yas. 36,1.), to 
the earth and other female genii (called gend i. e. wife, Greek 
gyne^ see Yas. 38,1.), as the angel, presiding over food {izhd cor- 
responding to zZa, a name of earth, in the Veda), devotion, speech, 
etc. ; to the waters, to the animating spirit of creation, and to all 

* This can be understood only« if one bears in mind, that the Zoroastrian religion 
has arisen at the time of transition from the pastoral !ife to agricnltare. The kindred 
Brahmanic tribes, who were inimical to tlis new mode of life coniinued to lead the 
pastoral life of their ancestors. Agricaltnre was considered as a religions duty by the 
ancient Zoioastrians. 

21 
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beings of the good creation. Compared with the Gfithas, they re- 
present the Zoroastrian religion not in its original unaltered, but 
in a somewhat developed and altered state. The high philoso- 
phical ideas which are laid down in Zarathustra's own songs, are 
partially abandoned, and partially personified, and the philosophi- 
cal, theological and moral doctrines have given way to the custom, 
which has remained up to this time, of addressing prayers to all 
beings of the good nature, irrespective of their being mere abstract 
nouns, as Asha i. e., truth, growth, VbhH mand, good mind, or real 
objects, as waters, trees, fire. The formula, by which here and in 
the younger Tasna, to which the Tasna haptanhaiti has un- 
doubtedly furnished the model, the prayers begin, viz. yaMamaide^ 
we worship, is entirely strange to the G&thas, as well as the invo- 
cation of waters, female genii, etc. ; even the names * Amesha 
Spenta' (except in the heading of 28,1. see pag. 139) as 
the general term for the highest angels, and Fravashi, which 
is so extremely frequent in the later Zend literature, are never to 
be met with in those metrical pieces. 

Although they are younger than the G&thas, still they have 
just claims to be considered as more ancient and original than 
the pieces of the younger Tasna. A very striking proof, besides 
the difference of dialect, is, that the objects of worship are much 
fewer than in the younger prayers, that, for instance, the six 
seasons, the five divisions of the day, the five GSthas, Zoroaster, 
the sacred branches (Barsom), the sacred drink (Homa) etc. never 
are mentioned in " Yasna of seven chapters.'* It formed 
originally a separate book, was very likely composed by one of 
the earliest successors of Zoroaster, and stands in the middle 
between the G^thas, and the younger Yasna. 

In the following I shall give some extracts from it. 
35,1. We worship Ahuramazda the pure, the master of purity. 
We worship the Amesha spentas (the archangels), the 
possessors of good, the givers of good. We worship the 
whole creation of the true spirit, both the spiritual and 
terrestrial, all that supports (raises) the welfare of the good 
creation, and the spread of the good Mazdayasna re- 
ligion. 
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2. We praise all good thoughts, all good words, all good 
deeds, which are and will be (which are being done and 
which have been done)"** and we likewise keep clean and 
pure all that is good. 

3. Ahnramazda, thou true, happy being ! we strive 
to think, to speak, and to do only what of all actions 
might be best fitted to promote the two lives (that of the 
body and of the soul). 

4. We beseech the spirit of earth by means of these best 
works (agriculture), to grant us beautiful and fertile fields, 
to the believer as well as to the unbeliever, to him who 
has riches as well as to him who has no possession. 

37,1. Thus we worship Ahuramazda who created and fur- 
thered the spirit of earth, and who created the good waters 
and trees and the luminaries and the earth and all good 
things. 

2. Him we worship by the first prayers which were made by 
the spirit of earth, because of his power and greatness and 
good works. 

3. We worship him in calling him by the Ahura names 
which were chosen by Mazda himself and which are the 
most sacred. We worship him with our bodies and souls. 
We worship him as being united with the spirits (Frava- 
shis) of the pure men and women. 

4. We worship the promotion of all good (Ashem vahistem) 
all that is very beautiful, shining, immortal, bright, every 
thing that is good« 

YASNA 12. 

This chapter written in the Gatha dialect, contains a formula, 
by which the ancient Iranians who were weary of worshipping the 
Devas (Brahmanic gods) and the nomadic life, were received into 
the new religious community, established by Zarathustra Spi- 
tama. 

1. I cease to be a Deva worshipper. I profess to be 

• The wordf : verezyamnan'Smcha vdverezyamnarCmcha (see pag. 81. 84, are 
e^dently only an explanatory note of the rare worda yadacha (yet) now. and 
anyadacha, norndw i. •. either in fiitare, or in paat. 
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a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna (worshipper of Ahuramazda), an 
enemy of the Devas, and a devotee to Ahura, a praiser of the 
immortal saints (Amesha spentas), a worshipper of the im- 
mortal saints. I ascribe all good things to Ahuramazda, 
who is good, and has good, who is true, lucid, shining, who is the 
originator of all the best things, of the spirit in nature (gdtcs), of 
the growth in nature, of the luminaries and the self shining 
brightness which is in the luminaries. 

2. I choose (follow, profess) the holy Armaiti, the good ; 
she may be mine ! I abominate all frau4 and injury committed 
on the spirit of earth, and all damage and destruction of the 
quarters of the Mazdayasnas. 

3. I allow the good spirits who reside on this earth in the 
good animals (as cows, sheep etc.) to go and roam about free 
according to their pleasure. I praise, besides, all that is offered 
with prayer to promote the growth of life. I shall cause nei- 
ther damage nor destruction to the quarters of the Mazdayasnas, 
neither with my body nor my soul. 

4. I forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, false, untrue, the 
originators of mischief, who are most baneful, destructive, the 
basest of all beings. I forsake the Devas and those who 
are Devas-like, the witches and their like, and any beingwhatever 
of such a kind. I forsake them with thoughts, words and deeds; 
I forsake them hereby publicly and declare that all lie and false- 
hood is to be done away with. , 

5. 6. In the same way as Zarathustra at the time when 
Ahuramazda was holding conversations and meetings with him 
and both were conversing with each other, forsook the Devas : 
so do I forsake the Devas, as the holy Zarathustra did. 

7. To. what party the waters belong, to what party the trees, 
and the animating spirit of nature, to what party Ahuramazda 
belongs, who has created this spirit and the pure man ; to what 
party Zarathustra, and KavS Yist&spa and Frashostra and 
Jilmtspa were, of what party all the ancient firepriests (Soshy- 
aStd) were, the pious, who were spreading the truth : of the 
same party and creed am L . 

8. I am a Mazdayasna, a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna. I profesi 
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til is religion by praising and preferring it to others (the Deva* 
religion). I praise the thought, which is good, I praise the word 
which is good, I praise the work, which is good. 

9. I praise the Mazdayasna religion, and the pure brother- 
hood, which it establishes, and defends against enemies, the 
Zoroastrian Ahura religion, which is the greatest, best, and most 
prosperous of all that arej and that will be. I ascribe all good 
to Ahuramazda. This shall be the praise (profession) of the 
Mazdayasna religion. 

10.— THE YOUNGER YASNA. 

This part of the Yasna, which is written in the common 
Zend language, is, as to the history of the Zoroastrian religion, 
of much less importance than the older Yasna. Its contents are, 
however, of a various nature, and form evidently either parts of 
other books, or existed independently. So, for instance, the 
chapters 1 — 8, contain the preliminary prayers to the Izeshne 
ceremony (see page 132), 9 — 11 refer to the preparation and 
drinking of the Home juice, 57 is a Yasht or sacrificial prayer, 
addressed to the genius Serosh, 19 — 21 are a commentary 
(Zend) on the most sacred prayers : Tathd ahu vairyo^ Askem 
vohuy and YenhS hdlUm. 

I must refrain here from giving a full account of it, and notice 
only some remarkable passages, and pieces. 

In 18, 6 — 8 there is a small piece of prayer, concluding with 
a benediction by the Highpriest, the two last verses of which 
are of a particular interest. The Highpriest who calls 
himself Zarathustra (see page 170), addresses all the heads of 
the various divisions of the Iranian empire as follows : 

7* I) who am Zarathustra, exhort the headsf of the houses, 
of the villages, towns, and countries to think and speak and act 
according to the good Zoroastrian Ahuramazda religion. 

* The word used is varana, varena lit. choice (Z. var. to choose) ; it is, then, 
applied to religion. 

t The word used isfraUma Q^prathama first. It is one of the Persian words which 
are to be found in the Old Testament. Its form there lapartemim {tm is the Hebrew 
plural), by which the grandees, of the Persian empire are meant. In the sense of 
head, chief the word rtUu is more usual in Zend. 
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8. I bless the splendour and vigour of the whole good creation, 
and I curse"^ the distress and wretchedness of the whole bad 
creation. What is good and true, that is the best of alL 

(A) HOMA YASHT. 

Chapters 9 and 10 which compose the so-called Homa Yaskt, 
are, strictly speaking, no part of the Yasna, but belong to that 
extensive class of Zend literature, which is known by the name of 
Yashts, or sacrificial invocations of a special divine being. We 
shall treat afterwards of them. As to style, these two chapters 
contain no prose, but on a closer inquiry we find them to be verses 
and at the end (10, 19.) they are even called gSthlto i. e. songs. 
The metre itself is near the Sanscrit Anushtubh (4 times 8 
syllables, with the cesura in the middle of every half verse), 
which has given origin to the common Shlokas, but it is ap- 
parently often disturbed. Each half verse consists of 7-9 syllables, 
the normal measure being limited to 8. 

To give the reader an idea of this ancient metre I subjoin here 
the commencement of this Yasht.*]* 

Edvanim d ratiim d 1 Baomd updit Zarathustrem 

morning prayer at time at | Homa came to Zaratliastra 

dtarempcari yaozhdcUhentem I gdthdofcha grdvaydfitem. 
(who was) fire everywhere cleaning | and the songs singing 

d dim peregat Zaratkustrd : I K6 nare ahi yim azem 
Him asked Zarathustra | who, man art thou T whom I 

vifpahS anhSut aftvatd I Qraiitem dddarega qahS 

of the whole life endowed with bodies | the best (I) have seen of mA own 

gayihS qanyatd apiethahSf I dc^ mi €iSm paiti — aokhta 



body, brilliant, immortal ■ | Then to me that (man) answered 

Haomd ashava duraoshd : | Azem ahmi Zarathuttra 



Haoma pore evil-removing: | I am Zsrathnstra 



Haom6 ashava dUraoshd ; 

Homa, the pure, evil-removing 

Frd m'5/m hunvanuka qaretU 

me squeeze out to taste (me) ; 



d mdm yofonuha^ gpitama ! 

To me bring worship, spitama ! 

Avi m^ ^taomaini ftHidhi 

on me in praise praise 



Tatha md aparacKit I caoshyarUd ftatifS/n 

as me the other dl | Fire priests praised. 

The word Sbma^ which is identical with the Yedic word Soma^ 
is used in two meanings in the Zend-Avesta. First it means 

* For blessing and eursing on« and the same word is used : d frindn^ The same 
peculiarity is to be observed in the old Hebrew word birdk, to give a blessing, and 
to curse. 

t «f e is to be read as monosyllabic : ar ; the short $ 4om geaeraUy not constitute a 
separate syllable. 
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the branches of a particular tree,''' the juice of which is extracted 
and drunk before the fire ; secondly they understand by it a 
genius who has poured his life and vigour into that particular 
plant. There were many stories current in ancient times about 
the miraculous efifects of the drinking of the Homa juice (a panacea 
for all diseases), which led to the belief, that the performance of 
this ceremony, which is nothing but the very much reformed and 
refined Soma worship of the Brahmans, proves highly beneficial 
to body and soul. These stories were embodied in a song (pre- 
served in Yas. 9.)» which being an enumeration of the miracles, 
efi^ected by Homa, are his praise. Because of their legendary 
interest I give here a brief account of them. 

Zarathustra, when once enga;yed at morning time in cleaning 
and feeding the sacred fire, and singing the sacred hymns, was 
visited by Homa, who appeared before him with a brilliant 
supernatural body. Being asked by the prophet, who he was, 
he told that he was Homa, and requested him to worship him in 
the same way as the ancient sages and prophets had done. 
Zarathustra began now a conversation with the angel, as to what 
men had worshipped him by extracting and drinking the juice of 
the Homa plant, and what reward they had obtained by it. Homa 
answered, that the first man who had been worshipping him, was 
Vivanhdo (see paragraph 1, (b) in the 4th Essay). His reward 
was the birth of Tima^ the king,f the happy ruler of men in the 
golden age, under whose reign there was no death, no scorching 
heat, no benumbing cold, but all happiness, life, immortality 
(s.ee the 2nd fargard of the Vendidad). The second who 
obtained a reward for his Homa worship, was Athwya {Ahttn in 
the ShfthnSmah). To him was born ThraStond {Feridiim 
in the Shilhn^mah), who slew the dragon, called Azhi dahdka 
{Zohak) with three mouths, three tails, six eyes, thousand scales 
(rings), which was destroying the good creation. 

The third, who worshipped Homa was Thriia {Trita in the 

* The Dastoors obtain them from Pexsia in a dried state. On their preparation see 
paragraph 1, (c) in the 4th Essay. 

t Tima has the constant epithet " KfuhaSta** i. e. king, ruler. The name Jam-shid 
in the ShahnAmah, is nothing but curruption of Tinuhkhshaiia. 
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Veda), the strongest of the SSma family, of which the hero 
Rustem was an offspring. His reward was the birth of two 
sons: Urvdkhshaya and Keresdspa [Gersh&^f in the ShShnamah, 
Kripdpva in the Veda). Keresdspa hecixme a great hero. He 
killed the dragon Sruvara which had been devouring horses 
and men. 

The fourth benefited by my worship, says Homa at last, was 
your father Pourushaspa. He was rewarded by your birth. As 
soon as you were born, he adds further, you recited the sacred 
prayer, yathd aha vairyS, which frightened all devils (devas) so 
much as to make them hide themselves beneath the earth. 

Zarathustra, after having attentively listened to the angel's 
reports, bowed before him and commenced to consecrate the 
branches of the Homa plant which were before him, in order to 
put into them secret powers. Then he walked six times round the 
sacred fire, asking at every turn Homa for a blessing, and sang 
his praise, that he, for instance, procures to old maids good and 
rich husbands, and is bestowing blessings of all kinds upon his 
devotees. He invoked him, at length, to drive away all evil spirits, 
and guard against all demonical influence. 

In the following chapter (lO), which is also a metrical com- 
position, the praise of Homa, whose branches aro meanwhile 
being bruised and water poured over them, is continued. ** I 
praise the cloud, and the rain, which make grow thy body on the 
summits of mountains. I praise the high mountains, where thou 
hast grown Homa ! I praise the earth, the wide, which is full of 
ways, labouring, thy mother, Homa !*' etc. 

From the contents of this Homa Yasht one may clearly see, 
that the Homa worship was not instituted by Zarathustra, but was 
known at a much earlier period. Zarathustra is only said to 
have adopted it. But in the second paragraph of the 4th 
Essay, to which I must refer here the reader, we shall see that 
he was fighting against the Brahmanic Soma worship and trying 
to overthrow it. 

(B.) Yas. 19. 
This chapter, written in prose, is a kind of theological com- 
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raentary on the most sacred prayer Ahtmavairya (Honovar). I 
give some of its most interesting passages in translation. 

1. 2. Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda : Ahuramazda ! holiest 
spirit ! creator of all the territories which are endowed with 
bodies (filled with living beings), thou pure ! Which was thy 
word, Ahuramazda, that thou spokest unto me before there were 
the heavens, and the waters, and the earth, and the animals, and 
trees, and the fire, the son of Ahuramazda, before there were the 
pious man, and the devils (devas),and carnivorous evil spirits 
(khrafgtra) and men, before there was the whole living creation 
endowed with bodies, which is created by Mazda, and all good 
things of a pure appearance ? 

3. 4. Ahuramazda then answered : This word were the parts 
of the Ahuna vairya prayer, Zarathustra Spitama! which I 
spoke unto thee, before there were the heavens, and the waters, etc. 

6. Who, in this my world, which is endowed with bodies, 
repeats, Zarathustra Spitama ! one part of the Ahuna vairya 
prayer, or in the course of repeating, mutters it (as spell^ are 
muttered), or in the course of muttering sings it, or in the course 
of singing prays to it* — his soul shall I, who am Ahuramazda, 
carry all three times over the bridge to paradise {Vahista^ 
Behesht in Pers.).. 

7. But who in this my world, which is endowed with bodies, 
Zarathustra Spitama ! takes off in muttering, a part of the 
Ahura vairya prayer, either the half, or a third, or a fourth, or a 
fifth of it (i. e. who mutilates the prayer), his soul shall I, who 
am Ahuramazda, take out of paradise and carry round about 
the earth in its full length and breadth. 

8. I speak continuously this soared word, which was life* 
and was a master (one of the heads of the good creation), before 
the creation of the day, before the waters, earth, trees, the four 
footed animals, before the birth of the pure man, before the 

* Here the di£ferent wajB of recital aro mentioned see about them pag. 136. After 
•inging or reciting sacred verses one prays to them (the verse, or song being considered 
as a being) by the formula : Tazamaid^ (we worship, pray) : Ahunem vairtm (the 
Ahuna vairya prayer), 

22 
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creation of the archaugels (Ameshaspentas) with their beautiful 
bodies. 

9. The white (holy) of my two Spirits* has continuously 
spoken it, in order to produce the works of life for Mazda (me) 
in the whole good creation, which is, was, and will be. 

18. Who are the headsf contained in it ? The head of the 
family, the head of the village, the head of the town (a tribe), 
the head of the country, and Zarathustra as the fifth in all 
countries except the Zoroastrian RajiJ (the country Eagha). 
The Zoroastrian Ragha namely has four heads only. Who are 
these heads ? The head of the family, of the village, of the 
town, and Zarathustra as the fourth. 

(0.) YAS. 57. 

. This chapter is devoted to the praise of the angel Sraosha 
(Serosh) ; it is, therefore, called the Serosh Yasht. He is the 
personification of the whole divine worship of the Parsees. This 
Yasht is to be recited at the commencement of the night time. 

2. We worship ihe angel Serosh, the sincere, the beautiful, 
the victorious, who protects our territories, the true, the master 
of truth, who of Ahuramazda's creatures first worshipped Ahura- 
mazda by means of spreading the sacred twigs (Barsom), who 
worshipped the Ameshaspentas (the archangels)^ who worshipped 
the two masters, the two creators§ (thwdrestdra)^ who create all 
things. 

3. For his splendour and beauty, for his power and victory, 
for his praying to the angels in our behalf^ I will worship him 
with an audible prayer and. with the offering of consecrated 

^ The two spirits, united in Ahuramazda, as the only God, are : (ipentd mainyttt 
(the white) and angro mainyus (the black). 

t In the 16th verse was said, that it contains five heads. 

X The word raJoU (ablat. of a crude form raji) is evidently nothing but a feminine 
formation (in i ) of Ragha. Its original form was raghyi i. e. what appertains to 
Ragha, the Ragha territory ; before yi which has the power of changing gutterala 
(k^ g) into palatala {ch^j)^ the gh was changed intoy. 

§ These are : spentd-mainyas, and angr6mainyas ; see aboye. 
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water {ssaothra). He may come to help us, he, the victorious 
sincere Serosh. 

6. He first spread the bundle of sacred twigs (Barsom), 
that with three, and that with five, and that with seven, and that 
with nine stalks, those which were as long as to go up to the 
knees, and thdSe which went as far as the middle of the breast, 
(he spread them) to worship, to praise, to satisfy and extol the 
archangels. 

7. He first sang the five GSthas ot Zarathustra Spitama 
according to their stanzas, and their sentences, distinguishing 
their high and low tones. 

10. He wounds after sunset with his drawn sword the cruel 
demon ASshemS (i. e. attack, rapine). 

15 18. He slays the demon of destruction {devi-druhhs) 
who prevents the growth of nature, and murders its life. He is 
the guardian and protector of the whole world here below.* 
He, who never slumbers and is always awake, protects the crea- 
tures of Ahuramazda ; he guards with his sword drawn, the 
whole world endowed with bodies, after sunset, against the at-- 
tacks of the demons. He never enjoyed sleep since the two spirits, 
the white, and the black, have created the world ; he is watch- 
ing the territories of the good creation and fighting, at day and 
night against the Devas (demons) of Mazenderan.f He is 
never frightened nor runs away if struggling with the demons ; 
but all the demons must flee from him and hide themselves in 
darkness. 

21. He has a palace with 1000 pillars erected on the highest 
summit of the mountain Alborj.| It has its own light from in- 

» In the original : fravdis (sep the same Yt. 10,103.) which is of the same origin as 
the modern Persian /ar^, fatUd down, downwards. The Pelhevi translators (they 
havejpany i. e. for, before) misanderstood the rare word. 

t In the original : m^zanya. These Mazanian devas, several times alluded to in 
the Zend Avesta, are evidently the Divs of Mazenderan, so well known to the readers, 
of the ShSJind^mah. 

{ In Zend : Hard berezaith i. e. the high mountaio. 
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side, and from outside it is decorated with stars. His victorious 
sword is the sacred pray.er Ahuna vairya, and the Yasna of seven 
chapters (see above), and the Fshfisa-prayer (Yas. 58), and all 
the sections of Yasna. 

24. He walks teaching the religion round about the world. 
Ahuramazda, Vohu-mano, Ashem Vahistem, Knsnathra vairya, 
Spenta Armaitis, Haurvatat and Ameretat,''' the Ahuric ques- 
tion, and the Ahuric creed (i. e. their respective angels) believed 
in it (the religion taught by Serosh). 

25. Protect our two lives, that of the body and that of the 
soul, Serosh I against death, against the attacks of evil 
(Spirits. Give us strength^ etc. 



11. VISPARAD. 

The name " Visparad" (Zend : vippS ratavS) means " all 
heads.** By this name a collection of prayers, composed of 23 
chapters, is meant. They are written in the usual Zend lan- 
guage, and bear, as to their contents, a great resemblance to 
the first part of the younger Yasna (chapt. 1-27). They refer 
to the same ceremony, as that part, viz. to the preparation of 
sacred water, and consecration of certain offerings, such as 
sacred bread, the branches of Homa, with a branch of the pome- 
grante tree, and the juice obtained from them (called Para^ma), 
fruits, butter, hair, fresh milk, flesh, which are carried round 
about tlie sacred fire, and after having been shown to it, eaten 
by the priest, or by the man, in whose favour the ceremony is 
performed. These offerings, which are nothitig but a remnant 
of the ancient Arian sacrifices, so carefully preserved up to this 
day by the Brahmans (see paragraph 1 (c) in the 4th Essay), 
represent a meal, given to all the heads or chiefs (called ratus) of 
both the visible and invisible world, who are all severally invoked. 
In Yasna (chapt. 1) there are a good many more enumerated than 
in the first chapter of Visparad. In Yasna the enumeration of* 
** the heads*' is begun by Ahuramazda, and the archangels, while 

4 the six namu afttr that of Ahuramftzda are thoie of the archangels. 
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in Yisparad (1) the invitation'*' is introduced by the heads of the 
invisible, spiritual {mainyava)^ and visible, terrestrial {gaSthya) 
world, the chiefs of all that is on heaven, in water, born out of 
®ggs, of what is walking on its face, of quadrupeds, of water 
crabs.f In this rough division of the created living beings (of 
the good creation only), the whole animal kingdom is comprised. 
The primary type of each class is its respective ratu or head. 
After the heads of the animals, the six heads of the year, or the 
six seasons,! ^^® enumerated, which are now called GShanbars. 
These are believed to have been instituted by Ahuramazda in 
commemoration of the six periods, during which, according to the 
Zoroastrian doctrine, the world has been created, and are strictly 
observed'by the Parsees up to this day. The names of these 
six seasons are : 1 , Maidhyd^maremya (now Medio-zarem, mid- 
summer), 2, Maidhyd'shema (now Medioshem, mid -winter), 
3. Faitis-hahya (now Paytashem, spring) ; 4. Aydthrema (now 
Yathrem, rainy season) ; 5. Maidhydirya (now Mediarem, the 
middle of the year) ; 6. SamaspaihmaSdaya (now Hamash- 
patm&dim), the season at which great expiatory sacrifices were 
being brought for the growth of the whole creation § in the two 
last months of the year.f 

After the six seasons, the heads of all the sacred prayers, 
(which are believed to be angels), including chiefly the 
Gf^thas, are invited together with the female genii (ghena 

* The formula is : nivaidhayemi haWcdray^mi^ i. e. I invite and prepare for, etc. 
(I prepare a meal and invite to it). To mvaidhayimi compare the naivedya of the 
Brahmans, i e. the food given to the gods. By the word " aham kariihye, i. e. I 
shall perform a ceremony/' the Bralimans begin aU their ceremonies. 

t Chanra-hdcht i. e. -who follow the order chanra, mod. Pert, ehangdr^ a crab. 
That the crabs are creatnros of Ahuramazda) is already reported by Tbeopompos ; see 
P»g. T. 

X The ancient name for " season*' was the word ratu itself, which is preserved in 
the corresponding Sanscrit ritu (the six seasons, as representatives of the Creator 
Praj4pati or Brahma, are often mentioned in the Vedic writings). But after the 
employment of this word in a more general sense, ydre conveyed their meaning. This 
is evidently indentical with " year." 

§ This implies the name, and its epithet areto-^kerethana, i. e. killer of enemies, 
by which animals of the bad creation, as frogs, lizards, serpents, are to be understood. 

f In the first period heaven was created, in the second the waters, in the third the 
earth, in the fourth the trees, in the fifth the animals, and in the sixth man. 
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'* who give abundance of all things, and chiefly of poste^ 
rity," with Ardvi Sdra AnSlhita (the heavenly water, see the 
Aban Yasht), the nniountains, the angels Behram, Mithra, 
ESmanqS§tar (presiding over food), the ruler of the country, the 
Zarathustrfitema (supreme Highpriest, Destur-i-DesturRn) etc. 

After this general invitation of the genii of all orders to come 
to the meal prepared for them, the water, and Barsom (sacred 
twigs) are presented to them as a welcome (ch. 2). Several 
other invocations follow (ch. 3). The chief priest, who super- 
intends the whole ceremony, the Zaota (called Hota in the Vedas), 
orders his subordinate priest, Rathwi^ (now Raspi^ Adhvaryu 
in the Vedas), to call the different orders of priests, representatives 
of all the three castes (priests, warriors, cultivators), the heads 
of houses, villages, towns, and districts, the ladies of houses, 
other respectable women, etc. Very likely all heads of the 
Iranian society of a whole district were, if possible, obliged to be 
present at the time of the celebration of the Gah^nbars, for 
which Visparad seems to be particularly intended, and at which 
occasions it must be used even now. 

This whole assembly praises now all good things (4), after 
which the chief priest (the Zaota) says, that he is the praiser and 
worshipper of Ahuramazda and the archangels, and that he is 
worshipping them in words and ceremonies (5.6.). Then the 
members of the congregation invoke several genii, as Sraosha^ 

Mithra, etc. (7). 

After these introductory prayers, the principal parts of the 
meal, Homa with a branch of a pomegranate tree, butter, fresh 
milk, bread, and fruits, flesh, are consecrated and presented to 
the " heads" of the whole creation (9-12). After the whole meal 
has been offered in a solemn way, the whole concludes with a 
series of prayers and invocations, in which, however, nothing 
remarkable can be found. Therefore I forego to translate some 
passages out of them. 

12.— YASHTS. 

By the name " Yasht" {yesti i. e. worship by prayers and 
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Sacrifices) there are 24 pieces extant, which have been 
collected and published for the first time in Westergaard's edition 
of the Zendavesta (pagg. 143-312). Their chief distinction from 
the prayers of the Yasna and Visparad is, that each of them is 
devoted to the praise and worship of one divine being only, or 
of a certain limited class of divine beings, as to that of Ahura- 
mazda, the archangels (Amshashpants), the heavenly water 
Ardvi Sfira Anfihita, the sun (Mithra), the star Tistrya, the 
Fravashis etc., whereas in Yasna and Visparad all these 
beings are invoked promiscuously. The majority of these beings 
are called Ta^atas* (now Izad) or angels. 

The devotee endeavours by enumeration of all the glorious, 
feats, achieved by the respective angel, and the miracles, wrought 
by him, to induce him to come and enjoy the meal, which is 
prepared for him, and then to bestow a similar blessing upon the 
present worshipper as had been bestowed by the angel upon his 
devotees in ancient timesi. 

These praises are often highly poetical, and on a close enquiry 
we find them to contain really in several cases, metrical verses. 
They are to be traced to the songs of the Median bards, who are 
mentioned by Grecian historians, and the primary sources of the 
legends contained in the SliS.hnSmah. For the legendary history 
of the ancient Iranians and chiefly for a critical inquiry into the 
celebrated ShShn^mah, the Yashts are the most important pieces 
of the Zend Avesta. 

I give in the following paragraphs a brief summary of them 
and add occasionally some extracts which may afford some interest. 

13— ORMUZD— YASHT. 

Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda after the most effectual spell 
(mantra), to guard against tiie influence of evil spirits. He 
was answered by the Supreme Spirit, that the utterance of the 
different names of Ahuramazda, protects best from evil. Thereupon 
Zarathustra begged Ahuramazda, to communicate to him these 

^ It corresponds to the Yedic Tajata i. e. a being -which deserves worship. Tb.e 
rnodera Persian Yazddn^ " go<]|** is the plural of this word Tazata* 
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names. He then enumerates twenty names. The first, for 
instance, is, ahmi i. e. I am ; the fourth asha-vahista i. e. the 
best purity (name of the archangel Ardibeliesht), the sixth, " I 
am the wisdom," the eighth " I am the knowledge," the twelfth 
ahura i. e. living, the twentieth " I am who I am,'" mazdSo" 
(ahmi yat ahmi mazddo), Ahuramazda says then further : if 
you call me at day or at night by these names, I shall come to 
assist and help you, the angel Serosh will then cpme, to assist 
and help you, the genii of the waters and the trees, the spirits 
of the deceased pure men will come to assist you. For the 
utter defeat of the evil spirits, bad men, witches, Perisf (pairika) 
etc. a series of other Ahuramazda names are suggested to 
Zarathustra, such as, protector, guardian, spirit, the holiest, 
the best firepriest, etc. 



14.— HAPTAN, ARDIBEHESHT, AND KHORDAD 

YASHTS. 

In the Haptan Yasht i. e. the praise of the seven Supreme 
Spirits, Ahuramazda and the six archangels, who constitute the 
celestial council, are invoked. The main part of it offers no 
particular interest. At the end there is a short proper spell, 
such as we find, now and then, in the Zend Avesta. It is com- 
posed of short verses each consisting of 6 — 7 syllables in the 
following manner :— 



Ydtu zi Zarathustra 

may he come then Zarathustra, 

K6 nmdnaM badha 

who (are) in the hoase, soon 

ViQpa Drukhs Jdnditi 

every evil spirit is slain 

Yatha haonaoiti 

when he hears 



vanat daivo mashyo 

may he destroy the devils and had men, 

(pitama Zarathustra 

Spitama Zarathustra 

Vigpa drukhs ndshditS 
every evil spirit goes away 

Aishdm vachUm. 

these words. 



* Compare the explanation of tha nAme Jekova^ as given in Exod. 3, 14.: ehyek 
asher ehyeh I am who I am. 



t The Peris i. e. fairies, so weU known to the readers of modern Persian pcetry, 
are evil spirits in the Zendavesta, because they seduce men by their beauty. 
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In the Ardihehesht Yasht Aliurainazda requests Zarathustra to 
protect and promote the *' asha vahistas" (now Ardi-behesht) 
.e. the best truths, by praising, invoking, inviting (to sacrificial 
meals), worshipping, singing, etc. in order to keep up the splen- 
dour and light of the luminaries, which is indispensable for 
the growth of the good creation. 

Zarathustra is ready to obey the divine command, but he 
first wants to know the appropriate words which might have 
the effect devised by Ahuramazda. The chief manthra for this 
purpose is the Airyama ishyd prayer (Yas. 64)* ; some spells 
follow, which are intended to remove diseases and evils of every 
kind, like those to I^e found in the Atharvaveda, and those used 
up to this time by the wizards in Europe, as for instance : go 
away diseases ! go away death ! go away ye devils, etc. 

Then the killing of the " serpent seed" {axhi-chUra)^ i. e. of 
all noxious animals, such as wolves, frogs, mice, ants, snakes, etc. 
which are believed to be the mere covers of evil spirits, is enjoin- 
ed as meritorious and contributing largely towards the growth of 
nature, and preservation of light, which both are represented by 
the archangel Ardibehesht. The last sentences of this Yasht 
occur in Vend. 8,31 also. 

The Khorddd Yasht is devoted to the archangel Khorddd (Haur- 
vatM in Zend) which name signifies ** completeness, wholesome- 
ness." Ahuramazda says to Zarathustra, *' I created the Haur- 
vat&ts for the religious men, and aids, that the archangels come 
to help them.'' As a chief means of preserving the HaurvatS^t 
or the same good condition, in which every being of the good 
creation has been created by Ahuramazda, the recital of manthras 
is recommended together with the Barashmon ceremony (describ- 
ed in Vend. 9 ; see the 26Lh paragraph). The manthra, which 
is intended to drive away the evil spirits, is hardly intelligible in 
a grammatical respect — the grammar of this and the two pre- 
ceding Yashts being extremely bad. At the end Zarathustra is 
strictly ordered by Ahuramazda not to communicate this effective 
spell to any other man than to a son, or brother, or relative, or 

* Addrefaed to Airyama an angel, who is a friend and assistant of pious men, and 
in poBseMion of namerous helps. 
28 
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to a priest of the three orders (thrAyam i. e. fietbadg, Mobeds, 
and Destars). Such interdictioDs of divalging manthras or 
spells are Hot unfrequent in the Yashts. 

15.— ABAN YASHT. 

This Yasht, which is of considerable length (30 small chapters 
containing 132 verses in all), is devoted to Ardvi Sitra Andhiia 
(now called Arduisur), the mighty goddess Anaitis of the ancient 
Persians, corresponding to the Mylitta of the Babylonians, and 
the Aphrodite (Venus) of the Greeks. Her name Andhid is 
even now preserved in modern Persian and well known to the 
readers of Hafiz^ In this Yasht she is always called by those 
three names, just mentioned, which are only epithets. Ardvi 
means " high, sublime,*' ftim " strong, excellent,'* and andhiia 
^' spotless, pure, clean," which names refer to the celestial waters 
represented by h^r. The contents are as follows : 

(1.) Ahuramazda calls upon Zarathustra to worship An&hita 
who rolls under bridges, who gives salubrity, who defeats the 
devils, who professes the Ahura religion, who is to be worshipped 
and praised in this living world. She, as the giver of fertility, 
purifies the seeds of all males, and the wombs of all females, and 
provides the latter at the right time with milk. Coming from one 
of the summits of the mountain Albor^, she is as large as all 
other waters taken together, which spring out of this heavenly 
source. When she discharges herself into the lake Vouru kasha, 
then all its shores are widened. This heavenly fountain has a 
thousand springs, and a thousand canals, each of them a forty 
days' journey long. Thence a channel goes through all the seven 
keshvars or zones of the earth, conveying every where pure celestial 
water. She was created by Ahuramazda himself for the benefit 
of the house, the village, town, and country. 

(3.) Her carriage is drawn by fbut white horses which defeat 
all the devils. 

From the fifth section nearly up to the end all the praises which 
Anahita received and the rewards which she granted to her devo- 
tees, are enumerated. 
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(5.) Ahuramazda Jiipwelf ip said to have worshipped her 
in order to secure for him her assistance in inducing Zarathu&tra 
to become his prophet. She readily granted his request. 

(6.) Eaoshyanha {Rosheng in ShShn&mah) sacrificed her 
a hundred horses, a thousand cows, and ten thousand sheep. 
She gave him strength to conquer all the devils and men, and 
to establish an empire. 

(7.) Jima KhshaSia (Jemshid) asked the same blessing 
from her which she readily granted, whilst she refused to grant 
(8.) Azhi dahdka's (Zohak, the incarnation of the devil) 
prayer for strength to kill all men on the surface of the globe. 
But she assisted Thraetaona (Feridun) who had worshipped her 
also, to destroy this tyrant. Besides these heroes, a good many 
others are mentioned as worshippers of Anilhita, such as Kava 
Up (Kai Kavus in Shfihnfiimah), Kava Huprava (Kai Khosroo 
in Sh.) etc. The example set by Ahuramazda himself and the 
great heroes and sages of the Iranian antiquity, to worship 
An^hita in order to obtain a blessing from her, was, of course, 
followed by Zarathustra, who and his royal disciple Kava 
Vistdppa (Kai Qustasp in Sh.) are always represented as having 
respected the ancient forms of worship. 

In the sections 21 and 30, there are two smaller songs preserved, 
by the recital of which Anslhita was expected to appear. The first 
is ascribed to Ahuramazda himself. It commences as follows : 

didhi paiti avajapa 

come before (me) come down 

ArdvipSra AndhiU 

Ardooisoor Anabita ! 

hacha av€i4hy6 ftar^S 

from yonder stam 

avi zlS/m AhuraddtUm ; 

on the earth created by Ahuramazda 

Thii^i/in yazdonti aurvdonM 

Thee shall worship the han^y 

€ihurdonfh4 dahh%tpatay6 

mighty nilBn of the coantrieg, 

puthrdonh&f dahhupaUivlSm 

the soQs of the rulers of the conntries. 

t Itisnom.pL From this pasMge one may cleaiiy ascertain that dhuriBi is not 
conned to the name of tiie Supreme Being, but can be applied to men also. The same 
is the case with the Hebrew word eloHm god, which is now and tbm used in the sense 
of 'judges,' Exod. 21,6. (according to the ancient Chaldaic translator Onkelos), and 
in that of kings (see Ps. 82,1.6.). 
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16— KHURSHED AND MAH YASHTS. 

The first Yasht is devoted to the sun, which is called in Zend 
hvare kkshaSta i. e. sun the king (preserved in the modern Persian 
hhor-shid sun), the second to the moon, called mdonh (in the 
modern Persian mdh). 

The prayer addressed to the sun, commences as follows : — 

" We worship the king sun, the immortal, brilliant. When 
he burns with his rays, then all the heavenly spirits rise by hun- 
dreds and by thousands to spread his splendour, to send it down 
to the earth, created by Ahuramazda, for protecting the cultivated 
fields (gaSihdo) and their bodies. "^ When the sun rises, then he 
purifies the earth, created by Ahuramazda, he purifies the flowing 
water as well as that of springs and lakes ; he purifies all the 
creatures of the white (lioly) spirit. As long as the sun has not 
risen, all the devils are endeavouring to spread havoc throughout 
the seven zones of the earth, and none f of the heavenly spirits 
withstands and slays them, whilst all the living creation is drown- 
ed in sleep." 

At the end, there is the conjunction of sun and moon particu- 
larly mentioned as the luckiest of all constellations. The word for 
* conjunction* hahhedhrem is pf a peculiar interest, because it is 
preserved in the modern Persian akhimr star, whose original 
meaning * constellation' may still be seen from some phrases, such 
as, akhtar-i-ddnish i. e. Jupiter and Mercury (literally the con- 
stellation, foreboding wisdom). 

In the M^h Yasht the moon is invoked by the epithets, gaoch-- 
ithra which means " cow-faced." All the immortal saints (angels) 
rise and spread the moonlight over the surface of the earth created 

* In this passage, as well as in many others of the Tashts (and the Yendidad), are 
some interpolations added in later times, in order to illustrate phrases nhich were con- 
sidered to be less intelligible. So, for instance, li^mrbdrayHfUi {anbdthtan **• to fiU*'in 
mod. Pers.) ** to carry every where," is explained by nipdrayHvUi i. e. make pass 
down (everywhere). 

t I'his stems to be in contradiction with the Serosh Yasht, where Serosh is said to 
fight at night time against the evil spirits. Bat one has to bear in mind, that Serosh 
is none of the Tcaatai or angels, but of a higher order ; he is the representative of 
the religion itself ; bat for him the world wonld faU a prey to the devils daring tha 
night time. 
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by Ahuramazda, then the light of the moon shines through the 
tops of the yellow-coloured trees; and gold like it rises from the 
earth (i. e. it is reflected by her.)'** The new moon and the full 
moon are especially alluded to. 

17— TIR AND GOSH YASHTS. 

The Tir Yasht is devoted to the praise of the star Tistrya 
(Tashtar in Parsee, tir in modern Pers.) i. e. Mercury. He is called 
the giver of wealth (bakhta shSithrahS) ; his lustre his red, and 
of great beauty. His most significant epithet is afs-chithra i. e. 
waterfaced (of one and the same nature with the water), because he 
brings the waters from the celestial ocean, Youru kasha, down on 
the earth to fertilise the soil. He discharges this duty which is 
assigned to him with the utmost quickness, being '* as swift as the 
river Tighris, which has the swiftness of an arrow, and is the 
swiftest of all Arian rivers when it falls from the Khshaotha 
mountain down to the Qanvat mountain.*' (Yt. 8, 6.) 

He defeats and expels the fairies {pairika, peri in mod. Pers.) 
who " fall as star worms (i. e. glow worms) between earth and heav- 
en into the sea Youru-kasha (to prevent the waters from coming 
out).*' But Tistrya enters this lake in the shape of a horse and 
in swelling it, makes overflow its borders and carries in such a way 
the waters as showers over the *' seven zones of the earth." 

His worship was compulsory at the time of a drought ; because 
without the prayers of men being addressed to him, he was power- 
less to defeat the evil spirits, who kept back the waters in the lake. 
If men invoke him, says he, as they invoke other angels, then he 
proceeds from his magnificent palace to the Youru kasha. He 
steps into the lake in the shape of a red horse with yellow ears. 
There the Deva Apaosho in the shape of a black horse with black 
ears, and tail, encounters him. Both are fighting for three days 
and nights ; at length, he is defeated by the Deva. Tistrya then 
leaves the lake, crying aloud : *' I am lost, the waters are lost, 
the trees are lost, the Mazdayasna religion is destroyed. Men do 
not worship me as they worship other angels. If they would 

* The reflttttion of moon light is cmlled paitidUi i. e. that which looks ag ainft. 
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worship me, I would gain the srength of ten horses, ten camels, 
ten oxen, ten mountains, ten navigable rivers.** When men then 
come to aid him by their prayers, and consequently his strength 
increases, he descends for a second time into the lake, attacks the 
Deva again and defeats him. After having conquered him, he 
proclaims the victory, gained by him, to the whole good creation. 
He makes then flow the waters of the lake over its borders, and 
fertilises the soil. In the midst of the lake, there is a mountain 
called Sendva (very likely the Hindu kush range of mountains 
is to be understood), over which the clouds are gathering together. 
Winds carry them rapidly off and they then discharge their 
watery load upon the thirsty and parched soil. 

The Gosh-Yasht is devoted to a female genius, who is called 
here by the name Drvdfpa i. e. who keeps the horses in health. 
The name '* gosh** (cow) which was given her in after times 
refers to gius urva^ the universal soul by which all living 
beings of the good creation are animated. From the terms, 
in which DrvS;sp is spoken of in this Tasht, she was be- 
lieved to preserve the life of the good animals. On heaven she 
represents the milky way, and in this respect is described as having 
many spies (eyes), having light of her own, having a far way, and 
a long constellation {daregJid-hahhedhrayarui). 

She was worshipjped by the heroes of antiquity, such as 
Haoshyanha Paradhdta (Hosheng the Peshdadian in Shihnlt- 
mah), Yima (Jemshid), Thra4taona (Feridun), Kava Viftaspa^ 
ZarcUhustra himself, etc. and different favours asked of her, as to 
give strength to defeat the enemies, to rid the creation from evils, 
as heat, cold, to propogate the good religion, etc. 

18— MIHIR YASHT. 

In this long Yasht, which comprises 35 sections (146 verses 
in West.), the angel presiding over, and directing the course of, 
the sun, who was called Miihra i. e.' friend {mikir in Persian), 
is invoked and praised. His worship was widely spread not 
only in ancient Persia itself, but far beyond its frontiers in 
Asia Minor, and even in Greece and Rome. 
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In the first section of this Yasht, Ahuramazda says to Zara- 
thustra Spitama : *' I created Mithra who rules over large fields 
{wtf/tu^gcboyaeitis) to be of the same rank and dignity (as far as 
worship is concerned) as I myself am. The wretch who belies 
Mithra*''' spoils the whole country. Therefore break never a 
promise, neither that contracted with a fellow-religionist, nor that 
with an infidel. Mithra gives those who do not belie him, swift 
horses ; the fire, Ahuramazda*s son, leads such men on the 
straightest way, the Frohars (Fravashis) give them children of 
superior qualities." 

At the end of the first section there is a little song, by which 
Ahuramazda is said to call him. It consists of verses, each of 
which has about 8 syllables. It commences as follows : 

deha n6 jamydt. avanhi | dcha no jamy&t ravanTiS 

Hither to us may come to help ] hither to us maj oome to face (before us) 

deha n6 jamydt rafnanhi 

bitbdr tb us may come to joy 

tMhrd aiwith4r6 ya^y^ I vahmyd anaiwidrukJUS 

toe strong conqueror deservug worship | deserving praise not to be belied 

vtfpem d anuM agtvaitS^ 

fdl in the life endowed with bodies (i. e. in the creation) 

JUithrd p6 vouru-gaoyaoitis 

•mithra who rules over large fields. 

** Mithra who speaks always the truth, has a thousand ears, 
ten thousand eyes, and is watching without falling asleep always 
over the welfare of creation." 

'* He first of the celestial spirits, crosses the mountain SarS^ 
berezaiti (Alborj, the supposed centre of the world) on its 
eastern side, where the immortal sun with his swift horses is 
stationed ; he first, covered with gold, reaches the summits of 
that mountain, and thence overlooks the whole of Iran. Through 
him the rulers build their high fortresses, through him the 
high mountains, with their many pasturages, produce food for 
the animals, through him the deep wells have abundance in 
waters, through him the large navigable rivers run swiftly 

* Mithra has several meanings, viz. angel of the sun, sun, friend, and promise, con- 
tract. • Promise breidcing, or lying, ornot paying debto wliicfa are contraeted, is ttSM 
MithrS'drukhs i. e. belieing Mithra. 
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through Aiskatat"^ Pourata (Parthia, Parthawa in the cunei- 
form inscriptions), Mouru (Meru), Earoyii (Herat), Oau 
Sughdha fHogdiana, Samarkand) and Qdirizem (Khowaresmia). 
He brings liglit to all the seven zones (the \7h0Ie earth) ; vic- 
tory resounds to the ears of those, who by their knowledge of the 
appropriate prayers and rites continuously worship him with 
sacrifices (Vss. 13-16)." 

He protects those who do not break their promises from dis- 
tress and misery ; but inflicts severe punishments upon those 
who sin against him by lying, and promise breaking ; he makes 
their arms and feet lame, their eyes blind, their ears deaf 
(verse 23). The same idea is embodied in the little song, 
which forms the 11th section (Vss. 47-49). The verses consist 
of 8 syllables. I shall give here a specimen. 

dat yat Mithro fravazaiti I avi hainaydo khrvishyiitU 

Then when mithra drives | ia the two armies ready for a battle 

ayi h'S/m-yant aragmaoyo \ antare dahhvpdperetdnS 

against (each other) they encounter in two battle lines in order for the country to fight 

athra nat^m mithro- druj'S.m ap'cis yavo darezayHU 

then of the men who break promise away the hand he binds 

pairi daSma vdraySiti etc. 

round the face he covers etc. ^ 

i. e. At the time of a battle taking place between two hostile 
armies, and both being arrayed in battle lines against each other, 
in order to fight for a country, Mithra drives in his carriage to 
the battle field, and punishes all those who were formerly sin- 
ning against him by breaking promises-; he causes the one to be 
made prisoners, and dooms others to loose their eyes, or their 
feet, or ears. 

The residence of this mighty angel, the punisher of rascals 
and scoundrels, is on the mountain Saro-berezaiti (Alborj) 
where Aluiramazcia himself has built a palace for him, where is 
" no night, no darkness, no cold winds, no heat, no smoke, no 
putrifaction, no fogs,*' which is the model of an Iranian paradise 
(Vers. 50). 

All the devils (devas) flee from him when he, as the ruler of 
the whole earth, drives in his carriage on her right side. On 
his right side he is followed by Sraoshay the angel ruling over 

* Not to be ascertained. 
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the whole of the divine service, and by Bashnu razista (Rashnu 
rast), the angel of justice, and the spirits of the waters, trees 
ctc^ (100-101). 

In verse 104 mention is made of the eastern and western 
Hindoos (hindvo = sindhavas i. e. the (seven) rivers in the 
Vedas, the ancient name of India). 

Ahuramazda paid his respects to him. He drives out from 
paradise (garddemdna) in a splendid carriage, drawn by four 
^Vhite horses. He carries with him weapons of all kinds for 
the destruction of the devas ; among them is the vazrd^ the 
most powerful. 

19.— SEROSH HADOKHT AND RASHNU YASHTS. 

The first, which is now particularly used at the time of initi- 
ating priests (chiefly of the lower grade, the Herbads) into their 
office, is dedicated to the angel Sraosha, of whom we have already 
given an account above (seepag. 170-172.). I forego, therefore, 
to give an analysis of this Tasht, affording no particular interest. 

In the Rashnu Yasht the angel Rashnu razista^ i. e. the 
Tightest righteousness, who is believed to preside over the eternal 
laws of nature, as well of morality (he corresponds to the 
idea of the 2%6m{s among the ancient Greeks)^ is invoked and 
worshipped. He is everywhere, and represents, to a certain 
extent, the omnipresence of the divine being. He is particularly 
distinguished by firmity and the greatest hatred of disorder and 
immorality of any kind. His devotee, in paying his reverence 
to him by placing different sweet fruits and oil before the sacred 
fire, invokes and praises him wherever he may be, in one of the 
seven zones (Karshvare)^ or in the different places of the 
lake Vouru Kasha (the ocean surrounding the earth), either 
on the large tree, bearing all kinds of fruits at the same 
time which is planted in its middle, or on its borders, 
or in its depth. He is further praised, may he be on the ends 
of the earth, or on the celestial mountain SarS-berezaiti (Alborj), 

* Gurz a club, battle axe in Pers. is identical with vajra i. e. thunderbolt in th« 
Vedas, where it it Indra's weapon. 
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or on one of the stars, as Charles' wain (Ursa major) called 
JBapidiriny* or the water stars, or vegetation stars, or on the 
moon, or sun, or on the liglits which were from beginning 
{anaghra raochdo), or in Paradise. 

20.— FRAVARDIN YASHT. 

This Yasht comprising 31 chapters, which are divided 
into 158 verses, is the largest of all. It is dedicated to the 
praise of tlie Frohars, Fravashi in Zend (best preserved in the 
name Phraortes which is Fravartish in the ancient Persian 
of the cuneiform inscriptions), which means " protector." 
These Frohars or protectors, who are numberless, are believed 
to "be angels, stationed everywhere by Ahnramazda far keeping 
tlie good creation in order, preserving it, and guarding it against 
the constant attacks of fiendish powers. Each being of the good 
creation, wliich is living, or deceased, or still unborn, has its 
own Fravashi or guardian angel, who is from beginning. Hence 
they are a kind of prototypes, and may be best compared to 
Plato's ** ideas," who supposed every thing to have a double 
existence, first in the idea, secondly in the reality.f Origi- 
nally the Fravashis represented only the departed souls of the 
ancestors, comparable to the pitaras i. e. fathers of the Brah- 
mans, and the Manes of the Romans. 

♦ In modem Persian haftwarang. The word affords a high interest by ita idertity 
^th the ancient Yedic and Qrecian names of the sfloie constellation. The original 
form in the Vedas is vksha i. «. bear (which is to be found only once in the songs of 
the Rigveda, 1,24, 10. ) =» Greek arktoa. According to an ac-oant in the Shntapatha 
br&limana 2, 1, 2, 4. (second part of the white YMJurveda) this name was changed af- 
terwards into that of " Sapta riihayah" i. e. the seven iUshis, b> whi<'h name the stars 
of Uroa major are called in the later Yedic rongs (see Rigv da 10. 82,2.. Atharvaveda 
6, 40. 1.) and in the Classical Sanscrit writings. The sounds of rikaha bear, and rithi 
seer, prophet, were so near to one another that at the time, when they commenced to' 
deify those vreat founders of Brahmanism, nothing was more natural than to assign to 
them ap'aceon tlie sky and make them one of the brightestand most beautiful constella- 
tions. In the Iranian langusges, however, the old name * the seven bears* was laith* 
fully preserved. 

f The ideas are the models (paradeigmata) of every thing existing ; the reality (or 
according to Plato non-reality, because only the ideas bave a real existence accoriding 
to his doctrine) being only imitation thereof. The ideas are unborn, eternal, invisible, 
imperishnble. but their imitation, the substances, are subject to all changes. See 
Parmenides pag 132, d. Steph., Timceus. 48, c. 52, a. According to Aristotle (Meta- 
physics 1,9,2.) Plato presumed as many ** ideas*' as things really existed. Such 
celestial or invisible prototypes of terrestrial things are mentioned in the Bible alio. 
See Epist to the Hebrews 9,23. Exod. 25,9. 40. 
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(1-7*) Almramazda spoke to Zarathustra Spitama : To thee 
alone I shall tell the power and strength, beauty, usefuhiess and 
happiness of the good guardian angels, tlte strong victorious, 
righteous Zarathustra Spitama ! how they come to help me [how 
they give me assistance]. By means of their splendour and beauty 
I uphold the sky which is shining so beautifully, and which 
touches and surrounds this earth* ; it resembles a bird which is 
ordered by God to stand stiU there ; it is high as a tree, wide 
stretched, iron bodied, having its own light in the three worlds 
(thrisva) ; on which (the sky) Ahuramazda together with Mithra, 
Kashiui and Spenta Armaiti puts a garment decked with stars, 
and made by God in such a \j^ay that nobody can see the ends 
of its parts. 

By means of their splendour and beauty, I uphold the 
high strong AnShitS (the celestial water) with bridges, the 
salutary, who drives away the devils, who has the true 
belief, and is to be worshipped in the world, and to be 
praised in the world ; the good, who is furthering life, the good 
who is increasing wealth, the good, who is increasing property, 
the good, who makes thrive the fields, the good, who makes 
thrive the countries ; who purifies the seeds of all males, 
who purifies the wombs of ail females to make them fit 
for conception, who makes all the pregnant females bearing 
fine ofi^spring, who, at the right time, provides females with milk. 
The praised, far renowned, who is as large as all the 
waters which flow over the earth, who, with might, is running 
from celestial heights into the lake Youru Kasha. All bor- 
ders of it are then overflowing from its very centre, when those 
waters fall into it, when the high strong AnShitS; 
is pouring them forth into their channels. She has a 
thousand springs, a thousand channels ; each of these springs 

* bavdva would be according to Sanscrit the Ist pers. dual, but this meaning does 
not agree with the structure of the sentence ; it is evidently pat for : bavaiti va 
•it is for both.* 
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and each of these channels is of the circuit of a forty days* 
journey for a well-mounted messenger. 

(11.) By means of their splendour and beauty, I uphold, Zara- 
thustra ! in the pregnant females the embryoes alive, to be formed 
out of a formless unanimated mass, to obtain a living soul, bones, 
form, consistency, growth of the faculty of walking and speaking. 
(12.) When the strong guardian angels of the good would not give 
me assistance, then cattle and men, the two best of the hundred 
classes of beings, would no longer exist for me ; then would 
commence the devil's power, the devil's reign, the whole living 
creation would belong to the devil. (13.) Between earth and 
heaven may the devilish spirit take up his residence [between 
earth and heaven the devil may reside] ; but he (the devil) 
will not be able to destroy entirely the influence of the holy spirit 
(Ahuramazda). 

(14.) By means of their splendour and beauty, the waters are 
flowing straight forward in inexhaustible sources ; by means of 
their splendour and beauty, tiees grow out of the earth, by means 
of their splendour and beauty, the winds blow carrying with them 
vapours from inexhaustible sources. 

(15.) By means of their splendour and beauty, the females 
are getting with children, by means of their splendour and 
beauty, they produce good offspring ; by means of their splendour 
and beauty, there will be descendants. 

(16.) By means of their splendour and beauty, that ingenuous 
man (Zarathustra), who spoke so good words, who was the source 
\ of wisdom, who, before Gotama* had such an intercourse with God 
(obtained revelation), was born. By means of their splendour 
and beauty, the sun goes on his paths ; by means of their 
splendour and beauty, the moon goes on her paths ; by means of 
their splendour and beauty, stars go on their paths. 

(17*) These guardian angels of the good give great assistance 
in great battles (to be fought against the devilish empire). The 

* Oaotema (in the original) ia the proper name of Buddha, the founder of Bnd- 
djism. Its Sanscrit form is gdutama* That Buddhism was spread at Balkh is weU 
known. 
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guardian angels of the good amongst the believers in the old 
religion (the Deva religion), or those of the prophets {Sosliyanto 
Sosiosh) to come, for making perpetuation of life, are the 
strongest of all ; then the guardian angels of the living good 
men are stronger than those of the dead. 

(18.) When a man living, who is the ruler over all the estates 
of a country, supports well the guardian angels of the good, then 
each of his dominions will be well populated [who supports ^well 
your good friend (the sun mithra) with his far extended domi- 
nions and the probity which is protecting and sheltering 
estates]. 

(19.) Thus I tell thee, holy Spitama ! the power, strength, 
beauty, support and delight of the strong victorious guardian 
angels of the good, how they come to assist me [how the strong 
guardian angels of the good bring me assistance]. 

(20.) Ahuramazda spoke to Zarathustra Spitama : When in 
this world, Zarathustra Spitama ! thou hast to pass mischief 
bringing, bad, baneful ways and thy life is threatened, then shall 
thou recite these words [then shalt thou speak these victorious 
words, Zarathustra !] : 

(21.) I praise, invoke, and extol the good strong holy guardian 
angels of the good. We praise those who are in the houses, 
those who are in the villages, those who are in the towns, 
those who are in the countries, those who are in the Zoro- 
astrian communities, those of the living good, those of the 
dead good men, those of the coming good nien, all those in- 
voked in countries where invocation is practised. (22.) Who 
uphold heaven, who uphold water, who uphold earth, who uphold 
nature, etc. 

(49-53). We worship the religious men's good strong holy 
guardian angels who come to the village in the season, called 
HamaspathmaSda. Then they roam there at large (haunt) 
during ten nights, wishing to learn, what assistance they might 
obtain, saying : who will praise us ? who will worship us ? who 
will adore m ? who pray h us ? who satisfies us with milk and 
clothes in his hand, with a prayer for purity ? whom of us will 
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he call here ? whose soul is to worship you ? To whom will he 
give that offering in order to enjoy imperishable food for ever ? 
(quotation from Vend 2.) 

Then who worships them with milk in his hand' and with 
clothes and the prayer for purity, upon him the pleased (with 
this sacrifice), favourable, not-hurling, strong guardian angels of 
the religious men, bestow blessings. In this house (where ^^they 
are worslii|)ped in such a way), there will be abundance of cows 
and of men (posterity) ; there will be a quickly running horse and 
a well ftistened carriage ; there will be to be found a prudent man 
who will worship us in future with milk and clothes in his hand 
and with the prayer for purity. 

(82-84.) We worship the good, str6ng, holy guardian angels 
of the good, those of the immortal saints (Amesha Spefitas), 
the rulers with their watchful eyes, the high powerful, switt, the 
living ones, of everlasting truth. All seven are of the same nflind, 
speak the same words, perform the same actions [Pazend : they 
have the same mind, the same words, the same action and 
the same master and ruler, the Creator Ahuramazda]. One 
looks into the soul of the other, considering about good 
tlioughts, considering about good words, considering about good 
deeds, considering about the best life that the prayer may go 
up to their brightly shining paths. 

(85.) We worship the good strong holy guardian angels, 
that of the blazing, holy, penetrating fire, and that of Sraosha, the 
true, swift, self-speaking, swiftly running, the living, and that of 
Nairy89anha (an angel). (86.) That of the rightest righteous- 
ness (Raslmu razista), that of Mithra with his far extended 
dominions, that of the holy word (Manthra Spenta), that of the 
day, that of water, that of earth, that of the trees, that of nature, 
that of existence, that of the two pure worlds (visible and 
invisible, earthly and spiritual). 

(87.) We worship the guardian angel of GayS-marathan 
(Gayoniard, Kayomors, the Adam or Manu of the Iranians), 
who first listened to Ahuramazda*s thoughts and sayings ; out 
of whosd body he (Ahuramazda) formed the central mass (nd/d 
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navel)'*' of the Arian countries, the surface of the Arian 
countries. 

(88-94.) We worship the rule and the guardian angel of 
Zarathustra Spitama, who first thought good thoughts, who first 
spoke good words, who first performed good actions, who was the 
first priest, the first warrior, the first cultivator of soil, the first 
propliet, the first, who was inspired, the first, who has given to 
mankind nature and reality and word, and hearing of word, and 
wealth and all good things, created by Mazda Avhich embellish 
reality (existence). Who first made turning the wheel among 
goda and men-|-, who first was praising the purity of the living 
creation, and destroying the idolatry, who confessed the Zara- 
thustrian belief in Ahuramazda, the religion of the living god given 
against the devils. Who first spoke the word being directed 
against the devils|, being the religion of the living God in the 
animated creation, who first promulgated the word being directed 
against the devas, being the religion of the living God in the 
animated creation ; who first spoke the whole of what, is given 
by the devas, and what is neither holy nor to be worshipped (it is 
profane), that is the strong blessed old belief of the countries (the 
ante Zoroastrian Deva-religion).§ Through whom the whole true 
and revealed word was heard, which is the life and guidance of the 
world, the praises of truth which is the greatest, best, and most ex- 
cellent, the conversation consisting of different Chapters about the 
best religion. Whom all Amesha spentas together with the Sun 
worship with their sincere intellect in the mind, instigated by ar- 
dent devotion (that is, with all their heart) as the life and master 
of the world, as praiser of the greatest, best and most useful truth, 
as the promulgator of the best faith of the sincere men. Through 
his knowledge and speech the waters and trees become desirous of 
growing ; through his knowledge and speech all beings, created 

* Compare the Grecian appellation of Delphi : OmphaU git, navel of the earth i. e. 
centre. 

t This is a Baddhistic expression, meaning ** establish and propagate the good 
religion." 

X That is to say : the whole Yendidad. 

§ That means : Zarathnstra is the originator of all religions thoughts of thos« 
snrrent after, as well as of those cnrrent before his time. 
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by the holy Spirit, are uttering words of happiness. To our 
welfare the fire priest fdthravaj Zarathustra Spitama has been 
born, he brought for us sacrifices and was spreading the holy 
twigs. Thus comes forth from the waters (i. e. from its source) 
the good creed of the believers in Ahuraraazda, spreading over the 
whole earth. (95.) There the friend of waters (sun), ruling 
over far extended dominions, produced all virtues of the countries 
by their means and makes them play when overflowing ; then the 
son of waters, the strong fire, produced all virtues of countries and 
appeases them when overflowing. 

We worship the virtue and the guardian angel of Maidhyo— 
m^onha, the disposer of the good faith j who first heard Zara- 
thustra*s speech and sayings. 

(99.) We worship the guardian angel of Kavi YistSspa who 
speaks his own verses (such as made by him), the bold, attacker 
of the devilSf the believer in Ahura who defiled,* for the benefit 
of the good creation, the face of the devil and the witches [who 
cleft the face of the devil and the witches, that is to say : who 
was the arm and support of the Zoroastrian belief in the living 
god] ; who carried away from the Hunusf the standard [which 
was tied] and deposited it in the impregnable fortress Maidh- 
y6isl)adha, shielding cattle and fields [favourable to cattle and 
fields] . 

(104.) We worship the guardian angel of Huskyaothna, son 
of Frashaostra, that of Q^daSna, son of Frashaostra, that of Han- 
ghaurvat, son of J3;m£9pa, that of Vareshan, son of Hanghaurvat, 
that of Vohfi-nemanh, son of Av^raostra, to ward off the mischief 
done by the nightmares, by the ghosts disguised as black- 
coloured animals, by the demons and by the witches. 

(105.) We worship the guardian angel of ShimSzhi, 
the reciter of spells, the Harbad, who slew most of the 
Ushaghanas, who polluted the bodies and disturbed purity, 

* The words from p6 drufa to vagtraMcha contain frAgpaaents of an old epic song in 
honor of Kavd; Yi^t^pa with some interpolations. The meter is the Sliloka. 

f This nation is mentioned hy the name Hunda in Indian writings also, see Vishnu 
Purdna translated by H. H. Wilson pag. 177. 194. They were hostile to the Iranians 
who seem to have often been engaged in war with them. They are the white Hans, 
who were once the terror of Europe. 
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who were irreligious, acknowledging neither the principle of life, 
nor its ma&ter,who were charmers, frustrating the help of the guar- 
dian angels to resist the ho^ilities which were crushing the good. 
(129.) We worship the guardian angel of A9tvat-ereto who 
is called the victorious Soshyans. He is called Soshyans (Sosiosh), 
for he conducesf^dvayaf) to the welfare of the whole animated crea- 
tion. He is called A^vat-ereto, for he is keeping up the animated 
creation, guarding it against destruction, chiefly against the des- 
truction, caused by the two legged demon Drukhs (personification 
of destruction), caused by the hatred of the devils^ who annihilate 
the good things. 

21.— BEHRAM AND RAM-YASHTS. 

The Befaram Yasht is devoted to the angel Behram* The 
original form of the name is Verethraghna which means '* killer of 
enemies,*' i. e. conqueror, and is to be identified with Indra*8 name 
Vri(rahd to be found in the Vedas. He is the giver of victory, 
and appears personally before his devotee in different forms 
which he may like to assume. He appears in the shape of a 
wind, in that of a cow, in that of a horse, in that of a camel, in 
that of a boar fvardza = S. vardha)^ in that of a boy aged 15 
years, in that of a warrior, etc. Zarathustra worshipped him ; 
he was rewarded by the angel with strength in his arms and 
firmity of his whole body. 

Zarathustra, asking once Ahuramazda, in what way the angel 
Behram should be worshipped, is answered in the feUowing 
manner : the Arian countries (i. e. their inhabitants, the 
Iranians, ancestors of the Parsees), shall consecrate water (called 
ZaoHira), spread the sacred twigs, called Barsom, and kill an 
animal of a reddish or yellowish colour, the flesb of which is to 
be dressed. Of this Behram*s meal, which is prepared up to 
this day occasionally, neither a criminal nor a whore, nor an 
infidel, who is an enemy of the Zoroastrian religion, is allowed to 
eat any thing. Should that happen, then the Arian countries 
will be visited by plagues and devastated by incursions of hostile 
armies. 
25 
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J it £ »v The B&m-Tasht is devoted to the angel Rftnit who isv how-- 

ever, never mentioned by this name in it, but called vaytaf* 
upardhairyd i. e. the wind whose business is above (in the shy), 
the celestial breath, or simply invoked by the names of Apd^ i. e. 
who is far, remote and Bagha^( u e. fortune. He is described 
as being everywhere (on all sides), and as primary cause {Akhsti) 
of the whole universe. From these remarks we may gather that 
he represents that very fine and sublime substance which is 
called ether and to the Indian philosophers known as dkd^a. 

He was worshipped by Ahuramazda and the great heroes and 
sages of antiquity, such as Haoshyanhy Tahhma (TakhmHrasJ^ 
Yima. Old maids beg him for a husband. 

In the last (eleventh) section his manifold names are explained. 
Vayii^ is there traced to tlie root vi '' to go,** penetrate, and to va 
^* both," and explained by ** I go to both creatures, thoseof the 
white, and those of the black Spirit.*' By this and other names 
he is to be invoked at the time of worship. He has then the 
power of defeating hostile armies* 

22.— DIN AND ASHI YASHTS. 

In the Din Yasht the da4na mdzdayafnis or the Zoroastrian 
religion is invoked like an angel. She was« of course, pre-emi- 
nently worshipped by Zarathustra. The way in which he invoked 
her, is described in a little song, commencing as follows : 

Rise from thy place ! go out from thy house ! thou wisdom ! 

created by Mazda, which is the rightest ; if thou art in the 

front (of the house), put up with me, if thou art behind it, 

return to me ! 

Ashi is a female angel whom the Desturs at present compare 

with Lakshmi^ the Hindu goddess of wealth. But the Yasht, 

devoted to her, does not countenance this opinion. Her full name 

is Ashis vanuhi (now corrupted to Ashisheng), which means 

** the good truth." She is called a daughter of Ahuramazda, and 

* There ii, no doabt, the name ■eemi to be connected with the Yedie god ffdffUt the 
irind, the original long d haying been shortened to a, 
t See the flxtt paragraph of the fourth Essay. 
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a sister of the Amesha Spentas or archangels. She makes con* 
tinae the wisdom of all prophets and inspires them in their turn 
with the heavenly (lit. original) wisdom. She comes to help all 
that invoke her from far and nigh. The ancient heroes and 
sages, Tima, ThraStaona, Zarathustra, Kavfi VistSspa, etc. 
worshipped her and to all she granted what they were praying 
for, such as wealth; victory, children. 

23— ASHTAD, ZEMYAD AND VANANT TASHTS. 

The name Ashidd which is to be traced to the Zend word 
Arsidt^ i. e. height, does not occur in the Yasht bearing this 
name. The brightness of the Arian countries, i. e. their riches 
and wealth in trees, cows, sheep, and all other things of the good 
creation, which are the most effective means for destroying the 
works of the devils, and for preserving every thing in its original 
purity, and the Ashi vanuhi herexaiiU i- e. the good high truth, are 
invoked here. The brightness {qarmd) being chiefly the subject 
of the ZemySkl-Yasht, and the Ashi Yanuhi that of the preceding 
Ashi*Yasht, we cannot ascribe any independent value to this 
Asht&d Yasht, which is only an appendage to both these other 
Yashts. The name Asht&d, by which the Desturs understand the 
height of mountains, was given to this short chapter only for 
distinguishing it by a separate name from the two other 
Yashts. 

The name Zamydd refers to the earth. She is not directly 
invoked in this Yasht which is chiefly devoted to the praise of 
the * brightness* (qareno) above mentioned. Its first section, 
which describes the origin of all mountains out of the heart of 
the central and primeval mountain Alborz (Hard berezaiti)^* 
stands separate. Several names of mountains are particularly 
mentioned,! such as Ushidhdo (Creator of light), Ushi-darenem 

• Here we find the peculiar form •* hat*aiti bares** in which haraiii is an abstract 
noun, meaning ** mountain range,'* and bares^ barez (in the Yedas brihas) ** elevated, 
high.*' Its heart (zaredhdj is here regarded aa a separate moontain, saExoandedbyit9 
▼ast monntain ranges. 

t To express the word ** mountain*' we find here two words used : gairi and 
paurvata iHiich both are to be found in Sanscrit also (giri and parvatd). 
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(district of light) etc. The number of all mountains is said to 
be 2244. 

In the following sections of this Yasht we find always invoked 
*' the mighty brightness which was peculiar to the Eavis (the 
chiefs of the Iranian community in ancient times, chiefly before 
Zoroaster)/* Ahuramazda produced it at the time of creating 
all that is good, bright, shining and propagates life. It attached 
itself generally to one of the great heroes of antiquity, such as 
ThraStaona, Yima, etc. and enabled him to achieve great feats. 
This heavenly brightness is essential for causing the dead to rise 
at the end of the world. On this resurrection of the dead, which 
is a genuine Zoroastrian doctrine, we find in this Yasht two very 
interesting passages which are almost identical (19, 11. 12. and 
89. 90. West.). I give here a translation of the second. 

" This splendour attached itself to the hero who is to rise ovt 
of the number of prophets (called Soshyanto) and to his companions, 
in order to make the life everlasting, undecaying, imperishable, 
imputrescible, incorruptible, for ever existing, for ever vigorous, 
full of power, at the time, when the dead will rise again, and 
imperishableness of life will exist, making the life lasting by itself 
(without further support). All the world will remain for eternity 
in the state of purity ; the devil will disappear from all those 
places whence he used to attack the religious men in order to kill 
(them) ; and all his brood and creatures will be doomed to 
destruction." 

The Vanant-Yasht i& A very small prayer addressed to the 
star Variant by which the Desturs understand the milky way 
(£aA-i-Zes/i4?i in Persian), to kill alf disturbers of the good 
creation. This star is said to stand in a straight line over Hell 
in order to frighten the devils*. 

24.— TWO YASHT FRAGMENTS. AFRIN 
PAIGHAMBAR ZARTDSHT. VISTASP YASHT. 

These four pieces conclude the collection of aH the Yashts 
extant in Westergaard's edition. 

* The Destttw are of opinion, that this star is the weapon (vazra) which is constantly 
aimed by Mithra at the head of the deva», as is stated in the Khurshid Yasht. 
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-In the first, tbe praise of AsUem or truth, is recommended by . 
Ahuramazda to Zarathustra as one of the most meritorious works. 
By this praise we can understand only the recital of the celebrated 
prayer : Ashem vohu. The larger or smaller amount of merit, 
resulting from repeating this prayer depends on the time and 
occasion when it is done. Thus, for instance, the merit is by 
far greater, if tl^ praise is made at night than at day time. 

The second fragment treats of the fate of the soul immediately 
after death. If a religious man dies, then his soul sits for three 
nights on the top of his head reciting the GStha ustavaiti (see 
above), which keeps the poor soul in the same condition as she 
was when living in her body. After the third night has passed 
away, at daybreak, the soul of the religious man is touched by 
an odorous wind waving over trees. This wind which comes from 
a southern direction, and whose scent and odour is superior to that 
of any other wind, blows upon her to carry her up. Then the 
own good thoughts of the religious man*s soul assume the shape 
of a beautiful girl, of the age of fifteen years, who appears before 
him. The soul questioning her who she is, and whence she 
comes, is answered : I am the good mind, the good word and the 
good deed, thy own religion, which was in thy own body. The soul 
then is advised by her genius, appearing in the shape of that girl, 
to take rest beneath the trees of the beautiful grove (to which 
that wind had carried her up), to recite there the sacred prayers, 
to worship Ahuramazda, etc. After having been sitting there 
for some time, the soul begins to walk forward. The first step 
■^ brings her to the paradise, called " good thought," the second 
to that of the " good word,'* the third to thai/ of *• the good 
deed," and the fourth to the " stars without beginning." Then 
having arrived before the throne of Ahuramazda, the soul is 
asked by him : whence dost thou come, and how didst thou 
come from the earthly to the spiritual life, from the perish- 
ableness to the imperishableness ? The soul of the pure reli- 
gious man and that of the pure religious woman enjoy then the 
most splendid meals which shine like gold. 
The soul of the wicked, irreligious man, is sitting for three nights 
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on her head also, and reciting the prayer : to what country shall 
I go, where shall I find shelter ? (Ts. 46, 1, see pag. 155). After 
the third night, at daybreak, a wind which blows from a northern 
direction, and carries with it a bad smell, takes her off. She 
passes then through the same places as the soul of the religious 
man. After having passed them, she arrives at the region of the 
*' darkness without beginning." Angrd mainyus, the devil, 
questions her about her way and announces her that she has 
to enjoy in future only poisoned meals. ** This is the fate of the 
wicked man, and of the whore." 

The Afertn Paighambar-Zartusht contains the blessing, by 
which the Highpriest (Zarathustra) of the Iranians used to bless 
a Governor or King. It is said to have been given by Zarathustra 
Spitama to his royal friend Kavi Yistaspa. The Highpriest 
wishes the King to have children, to be as victorious as the hero 
Feridun, as brilliant as Kai Eavus, as radiant as the sun, as 
shining as the moon, as just as the angel of .Justice himself, as 
free from disease and death as Kai Khosru. Hereafter he 
(the blessed) may enjoy the happy life of the blessed in the 
land of light and splendour. The blessing concludes by the 
words " so it shall happen* as I bless you." 

The VistcLsp Yashty the first chapter of which is identical 
with the preceding piece, is in grammatical respect so enormously 
corrupted that I refrain from giving here a statement of its 
contents which do not appear to afford any particular interest. 
The whole composition seems to be of a comparatively late 
date. 

25.— SMALLER PIECES (NTAYISH, AFRIGANS, 

GAHS, SIROZAH). 

These pieces, which are comparatively very small, contain the 
most common prayers used by the Parsees now-a-days ; but 
offer, as to their contents, which all are taken from the other 
more genuine parts of the Zend-Avesta, chiefly from Yasna and 

* Atha Jamydt in Zend; this pbrase corresponds to oar amen at the end of pray era 
and bleuiogs. 
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the Yasht, no particular interest neither for the history of Zend 
literature, nor for the Parsee religion. 

The five Nydyish or praises, are devoted^tothe Sun (Khurshed), 
and the angel of the sun (Mihir, Mithra), the Moon {mdh)y Water 
(AbSn), and Fire. The prayer addressed to the Sun and Mithra, 
are to be repeated thrice every day by every pious Parsee. Its 
neglect prevents the soul from passing the bridge Chinvat after 
death. Thrice every month the praise, addressed to the moon, 
is absolutely necessary. The repetition of the praise of the 
water or fire is meritorious, but not as indispensable as that of 
the three other NySyishs. 

Afrigins are blessings which are to be recited over a meal, 
consisting of wine, milk, bread, fruits, to which an angel or a 
deceased is invited, in whose honor the meal was prepared. 
After the consecration which only a priest can perform is over, 
the meal then is taken by those who are invited. 

The performance of these Afrigans is required of every pious 
Parsee at certain fixed times during the year. These are the 
six Gah&nb&rs, each lasting for five days (the six seasons of the 
old year) ; for these the Afrigd^-Qahanbdr is intended ; the 
five G^tha days (the five last days of the year), during which 
the Afrigdn Gdiha must be performed, and lastly, the third day 
^Ardibehesht) of the first month (Fravardin) in the year, at 
which the performance of the Afrigdn RapUhwin devoted to the 
genius, presiding over the southern directions, who is the guar- 
dian of the paths to Paradise, is enjoined to every Parsee whose 
soul wants to pass the great bridge Chinvat after death. 

T\iQfive Qihs are the prayers which are devoted to the several 
angels, who preside over the five parts, into which day and 
night are divided (see their names and hours page 151). They 
must be recited every day at their respective times. 

Sirozah i. e. 30 days, is extant in two forms. It is nothing 
but a calendar, an enumeration of the 30 divine beings, each of 
whom is supposed to preside over one of the thirty days of a 
month, and by whose names they are called. It is cliiefly recited 
at the thirtieth day after the death of a man. 
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26.— VENDIDAD. 

The Vendidad,* which is the code of the religious, civil and 
criminal laws of the ancient Iranians, consists in its present 
state, of twenty-two chapters, commonly called Fargards (exactly 
corresponding to the word pericope) i. e. sections. The style of 
its constituent parts is too different, as to admit of ascribing it 
to one author only. Some parts are evidently very old and 
might be traced to the first centuries subsequent to the prophet ; 
but the larger bulk of the work contains (like the Talmud) too 
minute a description of certain ceremonies and observances as 
to induce a modern critic to trace it to the prophet or even to 
one of his disciples. The Yendidad as a whole (some of its 
parts seem to be lost, chiefly those containing the original texts, 
or the Avesta of the old laws), is apparently the joint work of 
the Zarathustras or Highpriests of the ancient Iranians during 
the period of several centuries. They started from old sayings 
and laws (Avesta), which partially must have descended from 
the prophet himself,f and interpreted them in various ways, 
often contradicting each other. These interpretations, the so 
called Zend, became in the course of time as authoritative as the 
Avesta or the original text of the scripture itself, and in many 
cases, seem to have superseded it. This Zend was then capable 
of further explanation, which was less authoritative and went by 
the name " PSzend." That we can actually discover these three 
different stages in the present Yendid^, the attentive reader 
will learn from a perusal of the following pages, where I endea- 
voured to separate them from each other as far as possible. 

The Yendidad may as to its contents, \)e divided into three 

parts. The first (from Fargard 1 to 3) is only introductory, and 
formed very likely part of a very ancient historical or legendary 
work of a similar kind as the Sh^hn^mah. It contains an 
enumeration of sixteen Arian countries, over which the Zoroas- 
trian religion was spread (ch. 1.), the legends of King Yima 
(ch. 2.), and strong recommendations of agriculture as the most 

* See the explanation of the name pag. 91. 

f Compare for instance Vend 4 with Ta». 46, 5 (see pag. 155.) 
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useful and meritorious work (ch. 3.). The second part (from 
chap. 4-17)» forming the groundwork of Vendidad, treats of laws, 
ceremonies and observances, without keeping to a strict order. 
Tlie third part (from 18-22.) is apparently an appendix treating 
of various subjects. 

Of the first or opening chapter of the Vendidad, I published 
formerly a translation and explanation which is translated into 
English and incorporated to the third volume of Bunsen's work 
** Egypt's place in Universal History.'* I shall notice here only 
one passage of it which is a striking proof of the existence of 
interpretations (Zend) of original texts to be found in the 
present Vendidad. In the 4th verse is said, that " there were 
ten months winter, and two nnonths summer in Airyana VfiejS" 
(i. e. the pure Iran, the Iranian home, the Paradise). This was 
regarded in later times by some Highpriests as contradicting the 
perfect and good nature of the earthly paradise, and, therefore, 
changed as follows : " there are seven summer months and five 
winter months." This interpretation which upsets the original 
text (Avesta), was, in the course of time, added to the text, and 
forms now part of the original. 

(A) The Second Chapter op Vendidad. 
(Yinia^ or Jamskidi the King of the Oolden age.) 

Avesta. 

1. Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda : 

Ahuramazda, thou holiest Spirit ! Creator of the estates with 
living beings therein, thou true ! with what other man didst 
thou, Ahuramazda ! converse first, besides me, who am Zarathus- 
tra (i. e. before me) ? [^Pdzend : whom didst thou teach the 
Ahurian Zoroastrian faith ?] 

2. Then Ahuramazda told : with Yima, the happy, of great' 
wealth, true Zarathustra ! with him I conversed first among men, 
I who am Ahuramazda, besides thee (i. e. before thee) Zarathustra, 
Pdzend : [him I taught the Ahurian Zoroastrian faith]. 

Then I spoke unto him, Zarathustra I I who am Ahuramazda : 
Be, happy Yima Vivanghana ! my promulgator, and bearer of 
26 
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the faith (the Zoroastrian religion). Then he, Yinaa, the 
happy, answered me, Zarathustra : Neither am I fit nor known 
as promulgator and bearer of the faith. 

4. Then I spoke unto him, Zarathustra ? who am Ahura- 
mazda : 'if thou Yima ! shalt not be my promulgator and bearer 
of the faith, then wall in and fence my estates ; then thou shalt 
be the conservator and the herdsman and the protector of my 
estates. 

6. Then he, Yima, the happy, answered me, Zarathustra ! 
I shall wall in thy estates ; I shall fence thy estates ; I shall be 
the conservator of thy estates and their herdsman and their pro- 
tector ; in my empire there shall not be cold winds nor heat, nor 
fogs, nor death. 

6. Zend : Speak that prayer which is against him [we worship 
the Fravashi of the true Yima vivanha] who* counteracting 
men created immediately the DSvas of the depths [thenceforward 
headless], through the evil words spoken by his own tongue ; he 
sent that upon him Yima wherefrom he (Yima) became an 
evil-doer. 

AVESTA. 

?• Then Z, who am Ahuramazda, brought forth instrumentSy 
a golden sword and a goad decorated with gold. Yima is to bear 
the royal dignity ! 

8. Tnen the sway was given to Yima for three hundred win- 
ters (i. e. years). Then the earth was to be filled with cattle, 
oxen, men, dogs, birds and red blazing fires. Not did find room 
therein cattle, oxen, and men. 

9. Then I made known to Yima : Yima Vivanhana, thou 
happy ; the earth having fallen to thy lot, is to be filled with 
cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds and red blazing fires. 

10. Yima went up towards the stars when the sun was on 
his way at noon ;t he touched the earth with his golden sword ; 

* Angrd mainyus, the devil. In this addition there is an aUusion to the fall of 
Yima, tie deprivation of his splendour known to the later legends. 

t Zend : rapithwa means the time called ffdh rapithwant lasting from 10 a. m.— 
8 P. M. 
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he pierced her, speaking thus : Become wide, holy earth ! 
increase and burst, producer of cattle and oxen and men ! 

11. Then Yi ma made the earth extending herself and hj 
one third larger, than she was beforehand ; there the cattle and 
oxen and men walk according to their own pleasure [just so as 
it is their pleasure]. 

Zend. 

12-15. Then the sway was given to Yima for six hundred 
winters. The following is a mere repetition of 8-11, from : then 
the earth was to be filled till *^ Yima made the earth extending 
herself ;'* where is added ** by two parts larger" than she was 
beforehand. 

16-19. Then the sway was given to Yima for nme hundred 
years. The following is a mere repetition of 8-11 ; after " Yima 
made the earth extending berself* is added ** by three thirds 
larger" than she was beforehand. 

20. Then Yima established truth during the first thousand 
years* for such long a time as the creation of celestial spirits 
remained pure. 

AVESTA. 

21. An assembly was held by Ahuramazda, the creator, with 
the celestial spirits, by him, the renowned in Airyana-vSjd of 
good qualities. 

Zend. 
An assembly was held by Yima the king, of great wealth, with 
the best men, by him, the renowned in Airyana-vejo of good 
qualities. To this assembly came Ahuramazda, the creator, with 
the celestial spirits, he, the renowned in Airyana-vejo of good 
qualities. 

AVBSTA. 

To this assembly came Yima, the king of great wealth, with 

* According to the Zend lore developed, after the text of Avesta was fixed, the world 
\ is to last fbr 12,000 years } the original namber being only 4,000 : in the first thousand 
or in the first three thousand there was the golden age ; King Tima was the ruler. 
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the best men, he, the renowned in Airyana-vejo of good qualities. 
(22.) Ahuramazda spoke unto Yima : happy Yima 
Vivanhana ! upon the world of animated beings the evils of 
winter will come and consequently a strong deadly frost. 

Zend. 

Upon the world of animated beings the evils of winter will 
come ; consequently much snow and ice will fall on the highest 
mountains, on the summit of the heights. 

(23.) From three places, Yima ! go the cows away, from 
the most baneful place (desert) and from the tops of mountains, 
and from the chaps of valleys, into the well fastened cottages. 

AVESTA. 

(24.) Before this winter the country was bearing pasturages ; 
water overflowed them, after the ice had melted and tanks were 
formed. There Yima considered about the world of animated 
beings to descry a place for cattle, goats, and sheep. 

(25.) Then make this district of the length of one day's 
journey ; bring thither the seeds of cattle, oxen, and men, and 
dogs and red-blazing fires. 

Zbnd. 
Then make this district of the length of one day's journey on 
all the four sides, to be a dwelling place of men, of the length of 
one day's journey on all the four sides, to be a pasturage for 
the cows. 

AVESTA. 

(26.) There first make the water fiowing down the way of the 
size of a Hathra ; there fix marks on a gold-coloured spot 
provided with imperishable food ; there build houses composed of 
mattes and poles and walls and fences. 

Zend. 
(27*) Thither bring the seeds of all males and females who 
are the greatest, best, and finest on this earth. Thither bring 
the seeds of all kinds of cattle which are the greatest^ best, and 
finest on this earth. 
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(28.) Tliitlier bring the seeds of all trees which are the highest 
and most odoriferous. Thither bring the seeds of all kinds of 
food iivhich are the most eatable and odoriferous. Make in the 
vhole of the district imperishableness, because these inen live in 
these districts. 

AVESTA. 

(29.) There shall not be overbearance nor low-spiritedness, 
neither stupidity, nor violence, neither poverty nor deceit, neither 
puniness nor deformation, neither too large teeth nor bodies 
beyond the usual measure. Nor shall there be one of the other 
signs through which men use to become defiled by the evil spirit. 

(30.) In the uppermost part of the country make nine bridges, 
in the middle six, in the undermost three. To the bridges in the 
uppermost part bring the seeds of a thousand men and women, to 
those of the middle part, those of six hundred, and to those of the 
undermost part, those of three hundred. And round about these 
districts make golden pillars and furnish the whole on its frontier 
with a shinning door, having its own light from inside. 

(31.) Then Yima considered : how shall I make the district 
ordered by Ahuramazda ? Then Ahuramazda spoke unto 
Yima : Thou happy Yima Vivanhana ! with tliy heels extend 
this earth, with thy hands, make her asunder like as men now ex- 
tend the earth in cultivating. 

(33-38.) Tben Yima made the district (25-30 repeated). 

Zend. 

(39.) Creator of the fenced estates with living beings threin ! 
which then are those lights, true Ahuramazda ! which shine 
there in those districts which Yima has made ? 

(40.) Then Ahuramazda answered : Self-created lights and 
created ones [Pazend : all unbegotten lights shine from outside, 
all begotten ones from inside] ; once a year one sees there stars, 
moon and sun rising and setting. 

(41.) And they think a day what is a year. Every forty 
years a couple gives birth to t'vo men [Pazend : a pair, male and 
female]. The same is the case with the cattle. Those men 
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enjoy the greatest happiness in those districts which Tima 
has made. 

(42.) Creator of the fenced estates with the living beings 
therein : who was propagating there in these districts which 
Yima made, the belief in Ahuramazda ? Then Ahuramazda 
answered : The bird Karsipta, Zarathustra Spitama. 

(43.) Creator of the fenced estates with the living beings 
therein : who is their nourisher and master ? Then Ahuramazda 
answered : Urvatat-nar8 and thou, wlio art Zarathustra. 

(B) THE THIRD FARGARD. 
(The Holiness of Agriculture Vend, 3, 24-33.) 

(24.) This earth is not a place which is to lie long unculti- 
vated. She is to be ploughed by the ploughman, that she 
becomes for them (men) a quarter of every good thing. Then 
(if cultivated) becomes pregnant the beautiful woman (earth), 
who was not getting with child for a long time. Then all good 
things will be produced for them. 

(25.) Zend : If one cultivates this earth, Zarathustra 
Spitama ! with the left arm and the right, and with the right arm 
and the left, then she bears fruit likewise as if a woman on a 
bed for cohabitation [Pas : lying on a place*] sets forth a 
son [or fruit.] 

(26.) If one cultivates this earth, Zarathustra Spitama ! with 
the left arm and the right, with the right and the left, then says 
this earth : man who cultivatest me with the left and the 
right, with the right hand and the left : I shall, indeed, make 
thrive the countries here ; I shall come to bear all sorts of 
nourishments [the fields produce plenty of them as wheat and 
so on]. 

(28.) If onedoesnot cultivatethis earth, Zarathustra, Spitama ! 
with the left arm and the right, with the right arm and the 
left, then says this earth : thou man, who dost not cultivate me 

* The words : gdtua payamn6 are an explanation of the older phrase : vantavS 
fftareta ; y^tff, place, being that of vantavS and p^are/a ** stretched" corresponding 
to payamnd. 
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with the left arm and the right, with the right arm and the left ; 
29 there thou standst before another man's door going for food 
[amongst those who beg for it] ; sitting outside, food is brought 
to thee only by drops (in very small quantities). [Paz : they are 
brought to others who have abundance of goods.] 

(30.) 0, Creator : How is the Mfizdayagna religion to be 
made growing ? Then Ahuramazda replied : Chiefly by culti- 
vation of barley, Zarathustra Spitama ! 

(31.) Who cultivates barley, he cultivates purity; [he is 
furthering the MSzdaya9na religion] ; he makes this MSzdaya^na 
religion increase by hundred victorious combats against the devils^ 
by thousand offerings, by ten thousand prayer-readings.* 

AVESTA. 

(32.) When barley there is,f 
Then the devils whistle ; 

When barley is thrashed, 

Then the devils whine ; 

When barley is ground. 

Then the devils roar ; 

When flour is produced. 

Then the devils perish. 

Zend. 

There the devils are driven out from the place [Paz : in the 
house where this flour is kept] ; their jaw-bones are then 
burnt by it ; many of them disappear entirely, when barley grows 
in large quantity. 

(33.) Then may he recite the following verses : 

AVESTA. 

There is no strength in those who do not eat ; 
Neither for keeping up a strong life, 
Nor for hard agricultural works, 
Nor for begetting strong children. 

* Cultivation of barley, wheat, is eqoivalent as far as the destruotioA of the ba^ 
Gieation, the duty of every Zoroastrian, is concerned, to 100, 1000* and 10,000^ 
other meritorioas works. 

t The original contains metrical verses, which show even a rhyme. 
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[PSzend : By eating only all living beings exist ; without 
editing they must die]. 

(C) TDE FOURTH FARGARD. 
(Civil and Criminal Laws,) 

AVESTA. 

(1.) Wliodoes not return any property to the owner of the 
property, is a thief of it, talcing it with force, even if he seize for 
his own only a small fraction of their {who have deposited iC) 
property, which has been agreed upon there, at day, or at night. 

Zend. 

(2.) Creator of the living beings, thou pure ! How many such 
agreements (Mithra) are there ? Then Ahuramuzda answered : 
Six, true Zarathustra ! The first is made by word ; the second 
by offering the hand as a pledge ; the third by depositing the 
value of a sheep ; the fourth by depositing the value of an ox, 
the fifth by depositing the value of a man (slave), the sixth by 
depositing tlie value of a country [Pazend : a^ well thriving, 
fenced in, walled in, well arranged, prosperous country], 

3. The word makes the first agreement (promise). After 
that, the offering of the hand as a pledge is marked [Pazend : the 
offering of the hand as a pledge takes pla'ce after that among 
friends] ; after that, that of a sheep's value is marked [that 
agreement of a sheep's value takes place among friends] ; after 
that, that of an ox's value is marked [that agreement of an ox's 
value takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a man's 
value is marked [ihat agreement of a man's value takes place 
among friends] ; . after that, that of a land's value is marked, 
[that agreement of a land's value takes place among friends]. 

(5.) Creator of the animated beings, thou true ! What pun- 
ishment has the breaker of an agreement, made by a word, to 
undergo ? Then Ahuramazda answered : he has to pay a fine 
of three hundred pieces of money to the kinsmen of the offended. 

(The fine varies from 300 to 1000; breaking of the second class 
of agreements is fined by 600, that of the third by 700, that of the 
fourth by 800, that of the fifth by 900, that of the sixth by 1000 
pieces of atonement money). 
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Pazend. 

(1 1 .) Creator of the aiiimate<1 beings, thou trii6 ! Who Tiolatei 
an agreement made by a word only^ what is his punishment ? 
Then Ahiirainazda answered : one may give him three hundred 
blows with a rod [three hundred with a whip]. 

(According to Pazend the nuniber of blows varies from 300 
to 1000, exactly in the same order as above). 

AVESTA. 

(17) When a man rises to murder, that is attempt at murder ; 
when he attacks, that is violence ; when he seizes him with an 
evil intention, that is consummation of murder ; at the fifth timOy 
that he comsu in mates the evil intention^ he is guilty of death. 

What follows From vss. 18 — 42, is Pazeml, which is, as to it$ 
character, completely in accordance with the Pazend of 11-16, 
The Zend, or the old explanation of this criminal law, is lost. 
From this Pazend may be seen, that the distinctions, made 
regarding the degree of guilt in attempted, or accomplished 
murder, have become in course of time much more numerous. 
In the old text or Avesta, as quoted above (4,17)9 there are only 
three degrees distinguished : dyerep/em or attentpt ; avadiriatem 
or attack ; aredns or consummation of action. In its Zend or 
Commentary, there were probably more distinctions made and 
the different degrees of punishment mentioned, as we may infer 
from the Zend given to 4,1. In this Avesta only the capital 
punishment is ordered, when the '^ aredus*' has been committed 
five times. In the Pazend or second commentary there is a 
detailed list of punishments to be fi»und consisting of blows with 
a rod or a whip varying from 5 to 200. 

Towards the end of the 4th Fargard (from 44 to 54 West.) 
we have only Avesta, without Zend or Commentary. This 
Avesta, which is certainly very old, and apparently of various 
contents, is, as to its style, very dark and obscure, and is the 
most difficult passage of the whole Vendidad. In its beginning, 
there is an ancient law, enjoining the greatest frieudship and 
27 
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equality among the members of the Zoroastrian Commnnity. It 
runs, as follows : *'If men, who profess the same (Mazdajasna) 
religion, brothers or friends, should be desirous of obtaining a 
field, or of marrying a woman, or of acquiring wisdom (knowledge), 
then shall those who aspire after a field, get offered this field (to 
own it), and those who aspire after a woman, they shall get 
offered her in marriage, and those who aspire after wisdom, they 
shall be tanght the sacred word." 

(D) THE FAUGARDS 5—18. 

From the fifth to the eighth Fargard, we find very minute and 
detailed precepts for the treatment of a dead body, the construct-^ 
ing of Dakhmos, or towers of silence, the purification of men or 
things brouglit into contact with a corpse. The idea, pervading 
the whole, is tlio utter impurity of a dead body, and the utmost 
purity and sacreilness of earth, fire, and water. The most 
impure thing can, therefore, not be thrown upon one of these 
elements, because it would spoil the good creation by increasing 
the power and influence of the d.i^vas or devils, who take 
possessiof) of a body as soon as a man is dead. It is, therefore, 
to be carried on the barren top of a mountain or hill, placed on 
stones (or iron plates), and exposed to dogs and vultures to 
benefit in this way the animals of the good creation. A man, 
who touches a dead body, the contagious impurity of which has 
not been previously checked by holding towards the corpse a 
peculiar kind of dog,* is at once visited by a spectre, represent-^ 
ing death itself. This is called drukhs napusi, e. the destructive 
corruption. To get rid of this annoyance, he is to be sprinkled 
with water on the different parts of his body, which is described 
with the greatest minuteness in the eighth Fargard. 

In the same Fargard (vss. 73-96) there is the preparation of 
the sacred fire described. Fires from sixteen different places are 

* He is caUed ** the foar-eyed dog,*' a yellow spot on both his eyelids being con- 
sidered as eyes. He has yellow ears, and the colour on the other part of his body is 
divided between yellow and white. To his eyes a kind of magnetic influence is 
ascribed. 
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requried, which, aftdr having been purified by praying oter theittt 
must be brought to one and the same hearth (called ddUyS-ffSMf 
now Dddgah). Indispensable is the fire, by which a dead body 
is being burnt. Though it be the most impure of all,*^ it is 
believed to have absorbed the fire (electricity) which is in the 
animal body. It is called uo^updka ; its obtaining and pnrifying 
by placing it into a certain number of holes, called haitdarena^ 
(in modern Persian anddxah, a measure), which requiries great 
trouble, is more minutely described than that of the other fires 
(those of dyers, potters, glossworkmen, steelsmiths, bricklayers, 
etc). The collective tire obtained in this' way, represents the 
essence of nature, the fluid, pervading the whole earth, the cause 
of all growth, vigour and splendour. Therefore it is regarded 
with such a high reverence by the Parsees. 

In the 9tli Fargard there is a very detailed description of the 
great purrficatiori ceremony, called Barashnoni of 9 mtjkts which 
lasts for nine days (or rather nights). It is intended for the 
removal of any ancleanliness whatever, and chiefly undergone 
by priests. The person, who will undergo the ceremony, must 
drink the urine of a cow, sit on stones within the compass of 
certain magic circles, and, while moving from one heap of stones 
to another, rub the body with cow urine, then with sand, and, 
lastly, wash it with water. This custom has descended from the 
most ancient times, where a purifying and healing influence was 
ascribed to the urine, ))roceeding from such a sacred animal, as 
the cow was to the ancient Ari.ms. 

In the tenth and eleventh Fargards, there are chiefly 
prayers enumerated, which were believed to have the power 
of removing the impurity caused by the touch of a dead 
body. All theseprayers are to be found in the old Tasna. 

The 12th Fargard treats of the duration of mourning for €he 
different degrees of relationship and the head of a faroity. If 
one dies as a pious righteous man by the law of nature (these 

• To barn adead bodj, is, accoxdHfy tatb/i fpiii^ttf fth» Zwppiitiiaa Uw, oM-gf tb« 
gnaUtt eiim«a. 
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are called (fahinas)^ then only half as much time is required 
as is wanted for those who die by their own hands or are 
executed (these are called tanu-peretlias). 

The 1 3th and 14th Fargards treat of dogs and water dogs (tidra^ 
otter) which are not to be badly treated, wounded, mutilated, 
starved or killed. Should a man be found guilty of such charges, 
he is to be severely punished. As a horrible crime is chiefly 
the killing of an otter regarded, which animal is believed to 
contain the souls of a thousand male and a thousand female 
d<»gs. A man, who commits this crime, has to receive ten 
thousand blows with a horsewhip acc(u*ding to the later inter- 
pretation ; or, he must kill ten thousand animals of the bad 
creation, as snakes, mice, lizards, frogs, etc. and carry ten thou- 
sand h)ads of wood to the fire etc. 

In the 15th Fargard various topics are treated : the sins, 
called Pesho-tanus (i. e. such actions which by themselves not 
being considered as hurtful or injurious, m«iy under certain 
circumstances cause damage or injury) ; the crime of killing an 
illegitimate child ;* the treatment of pregnant dogs. 

The whole 16th fargard is devoted to the treatment of women 
at the time of their menses. 

In the 17th there are precepts given, how to treat nails cind hairs 
which have been cut. The devils must be prevented from using 
them for doing injury to the good creation. 

The contents of the 18th fargard are of a various kind and 
are not connected with each other. In its first part (1-6), 
Ahuramazda informs Zarathustra as to what qualities are 
required to be a true fire-priest (he is called dt/trava), and how 
to distinguish him from mere pretenders to the priestly dignity. 
All those who wear only the garb of a priest and carry with 
them the sacerdotal implements, such as the cloth, covering the 
mmuh, the sacred twigs, (6 trsom), the instrument for killing 
bad animals (called khrafftraghfia)^ without studyiijg hard day 

* To kiU such a poor creatore u prohibited. Shoold it be done, the man, the girl 
tad the nuxw, are eqaaUy gnUty of the moider. 
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and niglit the sacred books» and sending up constantly their 

prayers to the Almighty fur their community and themselves, to 

make theui after d^ath pass safely that great bridge, which leads 

from this to the other life, are called by Ahuramazda false 

priests who do not deserve this name. Then follow some 

questions put by Zarathustra to Ahuramazda on different 

topics, the profanation of the sacred bread or n.eat (^myasula)^ 

the services rendered by the cock (^FarS-dars), which bird 

is attached to the great angel Serosh, and awakens men from 

sleep (which was considered to be the work of the devils), 

exhorting them to feed the fire, to pray, to wash, to dress 

etc. Between these questions we find inserted a conversation 

which was said to have taken place between the angel Serosh 

and the she devil called Devi-Druklis (30-59), regarding her 

different husbands. Men get married to her by certain impure 

actions. 

(E) THE NINETEENTH FARGARD. 

Fragment op an old epic song : 

{The deviVs attempts to frunlrale Zaathustra's doings 4.6-9.) 

The verses 1-3 are introductory to the ancient song, and 
evidently composed to make better understood the contents of 
this ancient piece. Here in the introduction is described, how 
Drukhs, one of the evil spirits in Ahriman*s service, came forth 
from the northern regions at her master's command, to destroy 
Zarathustra. The prophet frustrated all those attempts to 
ruin him simply by repeating the holiest prayer : Yathd ahu- 
vairyS, Drukhs, having been thus defeated, told the chief of 
the evil spirits, Angrdmainyus, that it was impossible to do any 
mischief to the prophet. 

Zarathustra perceived these snares laid to him and thought 
about escaping them. This is described with the very verses of 
an old song, undoubtedly current in the mouth of the Iranian 
people. The song is composed in the heroic meter of the ancient 
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Arians, the Anustubb, which has given rise to the commoii 

Shloka* 

(I.) From the northern country (Paz. : from the northern 
countries), Angr6 mainyus, the death-darting, the devil of the 
devils, broke forth. Thus spoke the evil knowing AngrS 
mainyus the death -darting : Drukhs (devil of destruction and 
father of lies), break forth and kill the pious Zarathustra. Then 
the Drukhs broke forth, the devil B&iti, the destroyer with the 
intention of kiMing him. 

(2.) Zarathustra recited the prayer Ah una vairya ; he invoked 
the good waters of good qualities, he confessed the Mazdayagna 
faith (belief in Aiiurauiaz<la). Drukhs was slain ; the devil 
6&iti, the destroyer, intending to kill him, ran away. 

(3.) Drukhs then spoke to AngrS-mainyus ; Impostor Angr8 
mainyus 1 1 do not think about doing any harm to Zarathustra 



* I sabjoin here the original ballad in its metrical form. The translation is giren 
above. 



Ugehittai 
khruzhdydi 



Paiti 

Md 

Tim 

Zdniti 

VtUddi 



Paiti 

N6i( 

N6U 



(4) 
Zarathu*tr6 I aparetS 

tbaishd-parstan^m | afdnS 

(6) 
I duzhddfn6 



oka tnarumiha 

iULQta drazhtmnd 



ahmdi adavata \ dvzhdd/nd Angrd mainyun 

mi d^^a mereehanuka \ ashduin Zaraihvt to. 

aki Poui uahdgpah$ | * puthrd barethryat h<uha 

apa-ptavanuhn | v nuhlm tJ{tSr>%m mdzdayap'tm 

ydium ytulta vindat \ Vadhaghan6 danhupaitU- 



(T) 



ahmdi aeashata 

hi apagivdni 

cgim ftdtl uUdnem 



(8) 



Paiti 
Kahi 
Kama zaya 



ahmdi adavata 

v€Kha vandhi 

hukeretdtmhd 



y6 fpitdtnS Zaraihuttro 

vdnuhim dain%m mazdayafrtim 

ndit haodhagcha lur^fydi 



duzhddwid Angro mainyus 

kahi vacha apayapdhi 

mana d^ma Amffro mainyfu. 



Paiti ahmdi avashata I 

Sdoanacha tastacha fTaomaeha 

Mana Zaya ofti vahitt^m- 

Ana vacha apa yapdni 

di duzhda AKffTiM mnmyi 

Dothat Zruni akaranS 

Hukhshalhrd huddoiM. 



yd cpitdm6 ZarathuttrS. 

vaeha mazdo-fiaokhta 

ana vaeha vandrU 

ana zaya hukeretdonhd 

dath^ (pf^6 mmtnpa 

fradathen amahdo ff^mta 
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Spttama [the brilUant pure Zarathustra]. Zarathustra perceived 
by his mind that the evil doing spirits are laying snares to him. 

Song. 

(4). There arose Zaratliustra [Zarathustra went forward] 
to annihilate all those hostile intentions of the evil sjpiritSy holding 
a shepherd's hook with nine knots in his hand [Z : which are as 
large as a cottage.] The pious Zarathustra was praying to 
Ahuramazda the creator : Wherever thou toucliest this wide 
round far extended earth, recite efficacious prayers to protect fronoi 
ruin PourushSspa*s house. 

(5). Zarathustra informed Angro mainyus ; ^vil doing An- 
gro-mainyus ; I shall slay the creation produced l>y the devils, 

I shall slav the death, I siiall slav tiie Pairika KhnWhaitv^ fur 

ft tf 

whose dedractimi Sosiosh will be born out of tlie water Ka^oya 
from the eastern country [from the eastern countries]. 

(6). To him spoke AngrS main)Mis the creator of evils : Do 
not destroy my creations, pious Zarathustra ! Tliou art Pouru- 
shEspa's son, so art thou called by thy mother. Curse the good 
belief in Ahuramazda, then thou shalt obtain as much fortune 
as Yadhagliano, the king. 

* 

(7.) To him replied Zarathustra Spitama : I shall not curse 
the good belief in Ahuramazda, even not, if my lite would perish^ 
and my body and soul then become separated. 

(8.) To him spoke Angro mainyus the creator of evils : With 
whose words wilt thou destroy my creations ? with whose words 
wilt thou pollute my creations, what weapons are so well made 
as to be used against my creations, those of Angro-mainyus ? 

(9.) To him replied Zarathustra Spitama : the Haoma and 
its mortar and dish, and the words pronounced by Ahuramazda are 
my best weapons ; with these words shall I destroy, with these 
words shall I pollute thy creations. These good weapims, eviU 
knowing Angrd mainyus ! were made by Ahuramazda in the 
boundless time, the immortal holy spirits, the rulers and masters 
of the good creation, assisted him in making them, 

* Probably an idol worshipper in Kandahar or thereabout. 
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V8S. 27—32. 

Thefdte of the soid after death. 

27- Creator of the fenced estates with living beings, thou 
true ! What events will be \_PiiZfi)id : what events will happen ? 
what events will take pla«:e ? what events will be met with ?] 
when a man gives up his soul in this worKI of existence ? 

28. Then Ahuramazda replied : when a man is dead [Paz. 
when a man has departed this life, when the running evil doing 
devils make destruction of his lif*^, then, after the third night, 
at daybreak [wjien aurora is shining], he reaches Mithra, rising J'. 
above the mountains resplendent of their own spotless lustre 
[Paz. : when sun is risin*;]. 

29. The devil VizareshS by name, Zarathustra Spitama ! 
carries the soul tied towards the country of the worshippers of 
the running devas.* It goes on the old paths, the soul of the 
good man as well as that of the bad, to the bridge of the gatherer, 
the good, created hy Ahuramazda, where they ask for her conduct 
tohild living in the fenced estates, i. e. world [for what was 
achieved in the world of existence.] 

(30.) He, the happy, well formed, swift, tall Serosh, comes 
thither with tlie dog, with the nine knotted hook, with cattle, 
with the twigs of Bars'tm^. lie dismisses the sinful soul 
of the bad into darkness, i. e. Hell ! He meets the souls 
of the <;o()d when crossing; the celestial mountain Hard berezuiti 
(Alborz), and guides them over the bridge of the gatherer 
[the bridge of the heavenly spirits]. 

31. The arcA a»</e/ Ball-man (Vohu-manS) rises from his 
golden throne ; Bah-inan speaks thus to the soul : how happy that 
you have come here to us Irom the mortality to the immortality ! 

(32.) The souls of the good go joyfully to Ahuramazda, to the 

immortal saints, to the golden throne, to paradise [the residence 

X of Ahuramazda, of the immortal saints, and of other good spirits]. 

* The coantry of the deva worshippers is India. 

t These thinus are consider-d to be elfi* acioan means for guarding against infernal 
inflaen- e8. Tli** dog is requisite to be looked Ht by a man at the last gasp ; ti-e nine 
knotted shepherd's hook (called generally afdn6) is essential in certain cereniODiea and 
V Zarathustra himself is taid to have used it, when attacked by the evil spirit. 
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(^Fragment not connected with the preceding contents,) 

(33.) The good man is to be made pure after his death ; thd 

devils then run together and frighten the soul like as a sheep is 

frightened by a wolf. 

(34.) The good assemble, Nairyd-fanlia assembles. Say t 

Ahuramazda*s weapon is Nairy8-9anha ; invoke thyself Zara« 

thustra 1 this creation of Ahuramazda. 

(35.) Zarathustra said unto me that word : I praise the 

beings, created by Ahuramazda ; I praise the earth, created bjr 

Ahuramazda, the water, created by Ahuramazda, the good trees ; 

I praise the sea Youru Kasha (i. e. having distant shores, wide, 

large) ; I praise the brightly shining sky, I praise the unbegottea 
lights (fixed stars), self created. 

(36.) I praise the best life (paradise) of the good, every 
where resplendent of its own brilliancy ; I praise the house of songs 
{gerddemdna^ equivalent to Beheseht or paradise), the residence 
of Ahuramazda, the residence of the immortal saints, the residence 
of the other good ; I praise the bridge Chinvat (bridge of the 
gatherer), created by Ahuramazda, in the self-created interme- 
diate world (between heaven and hell). • 

(37.) I praise the good flame widely shining ; I praise the 
strong guartlian angels of the good, all created by Ahura- 
mazda for the benefit of the good creation; 1 praise Behram, 
the bearer of splendour created by Ahuramazda ; I praise the 
shining beautiful star Tir (Tistrya, Mercury), who has the 
body of a cow and golden hoofs. 

(38.) I praise the holy songs (the five GSthSs), ruling over 
the Ji&e parts of the day, the good ones. I praise the Ahunavaiti 
Gfitha ; I praise the Ustavaiti Gatha ; I praise the SpentS- 
mainyus Glitha ; I praise the Voha-khshathra GStha ; I praise 
the Yahistdistis G^tha. 

(39.) I praise the zone (Karshvare, Keshvar) Arezahi and 
Savahi ; I praise the zone Fradadafshu and Yidadafshu ; I praise 
the zone Youru-baresti and Yourn-jaresti ; I praise the zone 
Qanirathem, the splendid Hgtumat (Hilmend), the brightly 
•hining, the beautiful. I praise the good nature; I praise the 
good science, I praise the rightest science. I praise the beauty 
28 
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of the Arian coantries, I praise the beaaty which obtained Yima 
of great wealth. 

The tliree last (argarcis of the Vendidad (20-22) seem to have 
belonged originally to a medical book. They contain spells 
for curing diseases, which resemble very much the mantras which 
are intended for the same purpose in the Atharvaveda. Thrita 
is said to have been the first physician who relieved mankind 
from the distress and misery caused by diseases. The angel, 
presiding over the medical art is called Airyaman to whom even 
Ahuramazda despatches his messenger Nairyd panha (Neriosengh). 

27.— BRIEF SURVEY OF ZEND LITERATURE. 

Having characterised and illustrated by select specimens in 
this long chapter, the various branches of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Parsees, I confine myself here at the end, to a 
brief summary and survey of the whole only. 

At the head of the literature there are undoubtedly the FIYB 
Gathas, which we must regard as the work of Zarathustra 
Spitama himself, and his disciples, as every one will easily con- 
vince himself from a careful perusal of the numerous passages, 
translated above from these collections, and comparing them 
mt\\ those communicated from the other parts of the Zend 
Avesta. Besides the internal evidence, which is strong and 
convincing enough, there may be some external reasons alleged 
to corroborate the opinion, that these Gathas contain the 
undoubted teaching and sayings of the celebrated Zoroaster 
himself. While the other parts are nowhere said to be the work 
of Zarathustra Spitama himself, he is in the Serosh Yasht 
distinctly and expressly mentioned as the author of these 
ancient and sacred songs (see pag. 133). Whereas in the other 
\7orks of the Zend Avesta Zarathustra is spoken of in the third 
person, and even occasionally invoked like a divine being, in the 
Gathas he speaks of himself in the first person, and acts through- 
out as a man who is commissioned by God to perform a great 
task. We find him placed among men, surrounded by his 
friends, Kava VistSspa, J£ui£spa and Frashostra, preaching to 
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his countrymen a nevr and more pure religion, exhorting tkem^ 
to leave idolatry and to worship the living God only. 

The Gatlia literature was, in ancient times, certainly not 
confined to these scanty fragments which are now only extant. 
There existed, no doubt, a much larger collection of the songs 
and sayings of Zarathustra Spitama and his disciples, including 
those of the ancient propliets called SoshyarUo^ which are now 
and then alluded to in Yasna. Out of this larger collection 
those verses were selected, which were believed to be most effica- 
cious for putting down evil enfluences from the part of the 
hostile devas and their priests (the Brahmans), and for increas- 
ing the welfare of the Zoioastrians ; and these only have been 
preserved. The collection of the G^thas extant now-a-dajs, 
may be well compared with the Samaveda, which contains detach- 
ed verses, selected from the Rigveda, intended only for being sung 
at the celebration of the great Soma sacrifices. While tho 
Brahmans 'completely preserved their Rigveda, i. e. the large 
collection entire songs, irrespective of their liturgical application, 
the ancestors of the Parsees, who were apparently more careless of 
their sacred literature, than their Brahmanic brothers, lost it 
entirely. 

Next to the GSthas in rank stands the " Yasna OF SEVEN 
Chapters" (see page 161-I6.i). From reasons pointed out 
above, we cannot regard it as a genuine work of Zarathustra 
Spitama himself. It appears to be the work of one of the earli- 
est successors of the prophet, called in ancient times Z'lrathtistra 
or Zurathustrotema (see the 3r(l paragraph in the 4th Essay), who, 
deviating somewhat from the high and pure monotheistic principle 
of Spitama, made some concessions to the adherents to the ante-^ 
Zoroastrian religion by addressing prayers to other beings than 
Ahuramazda. 

The first part of the Yasna, styled by me above the Younger 
Yasna is certainly of a far later date than even the " Yasna of 
seven chapters." The High-priests seem to have tried to conci- 
liate the men of the old party (called poiryd-lkaisho, i. e. of the 
old creed), who were unwilling to leave the ancient poly theistic re- 
ligion, and their time-hallowed rites and ceremonies. The old 
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sacrifices were reforinecl, and adapted to the more civilized 
mode of life of the Iranians. The intoxicating Soma beverage was 
replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating drink, prepared 
from another plant than the original Soma plant, together with 
the branches of the pomegranate tree, and without any process 
of fermentation (simply water is poured over them) ; but the 
name in the Iranian form ^' Homa" remained, and some of the 
ceremonies also, as we shall see in the 4th ICssay ; the solemn 
sacrificial cakes of the Brnhmans (^purd-dapd) were superseded 
by the sacred bread, called afterwards " Darun." New invoca- 
tions, addressed to those divine beings, who were occupying the 
places of the ancient devas or Gods, branded by Zarathustra 
Spitama as the originators of all evil and sin, were composed 
and adapted for the reformed Soma sacrifice (Homa ceremony). 
These new prayers form the substance of the younger Yasna 
which was to represent the formulas of the Brahmanic Yajurveda. 

If we compare this younger Yasna with the Glithas, we find 
as to contents (irrespective of the difi^erence of dialect), such 
a vast difference, that it is quite impossible for a conscientious 
critic to assign them to one author. While in the G&thas we 
never find mentioned neitlier Homa, Barsom, nor gods, like 
Mithra, Ansthita, nor even the general name for .the heavenly 
councillors, Amesha spenta (Amshashpand), we meet with t!:em 
nearly on every page of the younger Yasna. Here naturally 
the question arises, why has the author of the GSthas, in pro- 
pounding his new religious doctrines, entirely overlooked those 
things, which were considered in after times as most indispens- 
able implements of the divine service, and disregarded those 
gods and divine beings whose neglect was held afterwards very 
punishable ? The only answer is, that he neither believed in 
them, nor thought them to be an essential part of the religion. 

On the same line with the younger Yasna, stands YiSPARAD, 
en which see pag. 172-74. It is made by one of the later 
High -priests for the celebration of the Gahanbars. 

Whilst Yasna and Visparad represent the Yedas of the Par- 
sees, their Yendidad corresponds exactly to the Smritis 
er ceUectioAs of customs, observances laws, penalties* and fiaee 
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vlitch form the groundwork of the so-called Dharma SliS;stra* I 
noticed above its different constituent parts, from which every 
thinking man will convince himself of the impossibility to 
ascribe the whole to Zarathustra Spitama himself. The book 
pretends only to give the conversations, which Zarathustra was 
unanimously (even in the GSthas) said, to have held with God 
himself, and that there in very ancient times a work, purporting 
to contain these conversations, must have existed, follows un- 
doubtedly from the notice of such a work to be found ia 
Yisparad and the Vendidad itself (see pag, 135.). 

If we compare Zarathustra's conversations with Ahuramazda, 
as contained in the Gathas, with those, which are reported in the 
Yendid^, we find a considerable difference between both. In 
the GS;thas, there is never an allusion made to tlie numerous 
ceremonies and observances, which were deemed absolutely 
necessary for a pious Ormuzd worshipper. Thus, for instance, 
among the questions, put by Zaratltustra Spitama to Ahuramazda 
in Yasna 44. (see page 149 — 53.), on the true religion, and its 
keeping, there is not a single one wliich refers to the treatment of 
the dead body, one of the most important things in times of the 
Yendidad, or to the great purification ceremony (see pag. 211), 
deemed so essential for the welfare of the Iranian Community. 
Yery likely Zarathustra Spitama himself never gave any direct 
precepts about the customs and usages which might have existed 
already at his time. Had he done so, we should expect him to 
allude to them chiefly in those verses where he mentions the means 
of checking the evil influence exerciseil by thedevas (devils) ; but 
all he knows, is : the splendour of the fire, the mighty words, 
revealed to him by Ahuramazda, and the cultivation of the soil, 
and purity in thought, word and deed. From his never men- 
tioning those ceremonies undoubtedly follows, that, though he 
might know them, he did not attach much weight to keeping 
and observing them. 

Only in one point we find the laws given in the Yendidad 
corroborated by the G&thas. These are those which refer to the 
sacredness of a promise or contract, called Mithra^ as one may 
learn from comparing Yend. 4 (see pag. 208) with Yas. 46,5 ( 
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pfig. 155.). These seem to have originated from Znrathitstfa 
Spitaina himself, when lie called into existence a new religious 
community to be founded on the principle of inviolable faith and 
truth. 

In careful consideration of these and other circumstances 
which are pointed out above (pag- 200), we cannot regard the 
Yendidad as a work of Zarathustra Spitama himself, but as the 
joint work of his successors, the Supreme High-priests of the 
Iranian community. That the Chief High-priests together witli 
the Kings were believed to stand in direct communication with 
A1 1 uramazda himself and to receive from him answers to their 
questions, we may see distinctly from Visp. 1,30. (quoted 
above). The Chief High-priest is there called ZarathustroUmd 
which word literally means {tema is the superlative sufiix see 
pag. 89) : the greatest Zarathustra i. e. High-priest. His com- 
munications are held sacred in this passage, and placed on one 
line with the G^thSls. From this circumstance we may dis- 
tinctly gather, that works of the ZarathustrStemas, were held 
in ancient times about equally sacred with those of Zara- 
thustra Spitama himself. If we then consider the Yendidad as 
their joint work, compiled during several successive centuries, 
it is not to be wondered at finding it so highly revered by the 
Zoroastrians up to the present day. 

Of the three stages, which we can discover in the present 
Yendidad, the AVflSTA, no doubt, is very old and partially 
perhaps traceable to oral sayings descended from the prophet 
himself. Even the Zknd, which makes up by far the larger 
portion of the present Yendidad, belongs to a very early age 
and seems to be at least as old as the younger Yasna. The 
Pazend is the comparatively youngest, and seems to be more 
of a literary and learned character, than of practical consequence. 

On the Yashts which correspond partially to the Puranic 
literature of the Brahmans, see above page. 174 — 198. One may 
distinguish in them chiefly two classes of works, firstly songs, 
secondly conversations with Ah uramazda. 

The metrical pieces or songs represent the fragments of the 
ancient epic poetry of the Iranians as living in the mouth of 
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their bards, and are not only to be found in tlie properly so- 
called Yashts, but are scattered through the whole Zend A vesta 
(see Yas. 9.10. Vend. 19.). In the present form, the Yashts 
are evidently, together with those smaller prayers, such as Afrigans, 
GShs, etc. (see pag. 199.) the most modern pieces of the Zend 
Avesta, and have not the slightest claim to have been composed 
by Zarathustra, or even his earliest successors. This kind of 
literature grew up at a time, when the Zoroastrian religion had 
already very much degenerated, and its original monotheism 
partially given way to the old gods, who had been stigmatised 
and banished by Zarathustra Spitama, but were afterwards 
transformed into angels. The songs of the bards, which we 
find made use of in the Yashts, may be old and genuine, but, 
strictly speaking, they concern very little the Zoroastrian religion. 
The Zoroastrian conversations with Ahuramazda, with which we 
meet often in the Yashts, may be the work of later High-priests ; 
but they seem to be entirely strange to all that we know of 
Spitama. 

The tendency of the authors of these Yashts was, to raise 
the dignity of the angels, such as Mithra, Tistrya, AnSliita, 
etc. to that of Ahuramazda, with whom they are said even to 
liHve equal rank (see Yt. 10,1.). Therefore Ahuramazda him- 
self is called, now and then, their worshipper. Zarathustra is 
reported to have paid them high reverence also, but of all this 
not the slightest trace can b6 discovered in his own G&th^s. 
This kind of literature has, no doubt, largely contributed towards 
the deterioration of the religion founded by Zarathustra Spitama, 
and partially reestablished what the prophet had endeavoured 
to destroy. 

As to its age, there is happily a certain historical hint 
to be found in the Fravardin Yasht, where mention is made^ 
of Omttama (^Buddha), the founder of the Buddhism, (see 
page 188.). That Buddhism was spread in Bactria at a 
very early time, we know from other sources. Buddha entered 
KirvSna (died) in 543 B. C. Before his lore could spread in 
Bactria, at least 100-200 years must have elapsed since the 
master's death. Thus we arrive for the Fravardin Yasht (in Ian- 
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guage and ideas, there is no difference between it, and the others) 
at about 350-450 B. C. A later date, than this, cannot be reason* 
ably assigned to the majority of the Yashts, because the lan- 
guage began to die out already before the commencement of tliQ 
Christian era, and most of tlie Yashts are written in a com- 
paratively good language, without too many grammatical errors 
in which some parts of the Yendidad so abound. There is 
another reason besides, for assigning to the principal Yashts the 
5th century before the Christian era. At that time, as we may 
learn from two inscriptions of the King Artaxerxes Mnemon,* 
the worship of Mithra and Anahita was spreading through all 
the dominions of the Persian Enipire, which was not the case at 
the time of Darius Hystaspes, who never mentions these deities 
in his numerous inscriptions. This new form of worship called 
a new appropriate sacred literature forthwith into existence, 
which is partially preserved in the Yashts. 

As to tiie age of the other older parts of the Zend Avesta, the 
decision of this question is closely connected with that about the 
time at which Zarathustra Spitama himself lived. As we shall see 
in the 4th Essay, we cannot place his era at a much later date 
than 1,200 B. C. If we assign this date to the G^thas as the 
work of Zarathustra Spitama and his disciples, then we must fix the 
age of the larger i>ortion of the Yendidad at aliout 900 or 1,000 
and of the younger Yasna at about 7 — £00. The Pazend portion 
of the Yendidad is very likely not older, than 500 B. C. and at 
the same time the collection of its different parts might have 
taken place. 

If we date the commencement of the sacred literature of the 
Parsees from 1,200 B. C. and place its close at 400 B. C, we 
obtain a space of about 800 years, which is, in comparison with 
other sacred literature as that of the Jews and Bralimans 
rather too short, than too long. 

* SeeBenfeiy; Persische Eelinsebrif^en pag. 67; Norris, memoir on the Scythic 
version of the Behisten incription pag. 159. 
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THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION 



▲8 TO ITS 



OEIGm AND DEVELOPMENT, 



In this Essay I intend to state my views on the origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion,"^ its general character and development as 
far as it is to be ascertained from the original Zend texts* 
Having furnished the reader in the previous Essay with a 
translation of a good many passages referring particularly to the 
subject, I can, in reference to them^ condense the matter here 
into a few paragraphs only. 

1— THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BRAH- 
MANIC AND ZOROASTRIAN RELIGIONS. 

Before we can discuss properly the question as to the origia 
of the Zoroastrian religion and the time, when its founder 
flourished, certain traces of an originally close connection, which 
the attentive reader of both, the Yedas and the Zend Avestat 
will readily perceive to exist between the Brahmanic and Zoro- 
astrian religions, customs and observances, must be pointed out. 

(a) Names of Divine Beinos. 

The most striking feature, in this respect, is the use which we 
find made in both, the Vedas and the Zend Avesta, of the names, 

* This subject has been already briefly treated in my pamphlet : Lecture on tht 
origin of the Parsee religion, delivered on the first of March 1861, at the United Servict 
InBtitntion, and more fully in the Essay appended to my German work on the GftthAa 
(see Tol. II, pag. 231 -59). 

29 
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deva and asura (ahura in Zend). Deva is .in all the Yedas 
and in the whole Brahmanic literature the name of the divine 
beings, the gods who are the objects of worship form the part 
of the Hindoos up to the present day. In the Zend Avesta, from 
its earliest down to its latest parts, and even in the modern 
Persian literature, deva (modern Pers. div) is the general name 
of an evil spirit, a fiend or devil, who is inimical to all that 
comes from God and is good. In the confession of faith, as 
recited even up to this day, the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly 
said to be vi-daSvS i. e. against the Devas, opposed to them (see 
Yasna 12 pag. 164.), and one of their most sacred books is called 
vi-daev6'ddta (now corrupted to Vendiddd) i. e. what is given 
against, or for the removal of, the devas. The devas are tjie 
originators of all that is bad, of every impurity, of death, and are 
constantly thinking of putting to destruction the fields, trees, 
and the houses of religious men. The spots, most liked by them, 
are, according to the Zoroastrian notion, those filled most with 
dirt and filth, chiefly the cemeteries which places are, therefore, 
objects of the greatest abomination for a true Ormuzd wor- 
shipper. 

Asura is, in the form Ahura^ the first part of Ahuramazda 
(Hormuzd), the name of God among the Parsees, and the Zoro- 
astrian religion is distinctly called the Ahura religion (see 
Tasna 12 pag. 164), in its strict opposition to the Deva religion* 
But among the Hindus it has assumed a bad meaning, and is 
applied to the bitterest enemies of their devas (gods), with whom 
they are constantly waging war, and as even Hindu legends 
acknowledge, not always without success. This is the case 
throughout the whole PurSnic literature, and goes up as far as 
the later parts of the Yedas; but, in the earliest parts of hte 
Rigveda SamhitS, we find this word *' Jsiira*' used in as good 
and high a sense as we find it in the Zend Avesta. The highest 
gods, such as Indra (lligveda 1,54,3.),* Varuna, (1,24, 14 J, 
Agni (4,2,5. 7,2,3), Savitar (1,35,7), Rudra or Shiva (5,42,11.), 

* In my quotations from the Rigveda. the first number means the Mandala (book, 
there are ten), the second^he song, and the third the verse. 
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etc. are honoured with . the epithet " Asura" which means 
" living, spiritual^" signifying the divine, in its opposition to 
the human nature. In the plural, it is even, now and then, 
used as a name of all the gods, as, for instance, Rv. I,t08,6. : 
This Soma is to be distributed as an offering among th« " Asuras," 
by which word the Rislii means his own gods whom he was 
worshipping. Often we find particularly one Asura mentioned, 
who is called " Asura of heaven" (5,41,3., the heaven itself is 
called by this name 1,131,1.), " our father, who pours down the 
waters** (5,83,6.) ; Agni, the fire god, is born out of his womb 
(3,29,14.) ; his sons support heaven. 

In a bad sense we find Asura used only twice in the earlier 
parts of liigveda (2, 32,4. 7j99,5.), in which passages the defeat 
of the " sons or men of the Asura" is ordered or spoken of; 
but more frequently we find the word in such a sense in the last 
book of Rigveda (being only an appendix, made at later times to 
the whole), and in the Atharvaveda, where the Rishis are said 
to have frustrated the tricks of the Asuras (4,23,5.), and to have 
the power of putting them down (6,7,2.). » . r 

In the Brahmanas, or sacrificial books, belonging to dach of 
theVedas, we find the Devas always fighting with the Asuras.* 
The latter are the constant enemies of the Hindu gods, and make 
always attacks upon the sacrifices, brought by their devotees. To 
defeat them, all the craft and cunning of the Devas was required ; 
the means of checking them was generally found in a new sacrifi- 
cial rite. Thus the Asuras are said to have given rise to a good 
many sacrificial customs, and in this way they largely contri- 
buted towards making the Brahmanic sacrifices so complicated 
and full of particular rites and ceremonies. To'give the reader an 
idea, in what way the battles between the Devas and Asuras are 
said to have been fought, I give here a translation of a passage 



* In the ParA,ns the Asuras are fighting not with the Devas, bnt with the Suras* 
The latter word is a mere fiction of later times, and not to be found in the Yedas. A 
false etymology has called into existence this new class of gods. The bad sense 
attached to Asara, was thought to lie in the A (the negative prefix), and therefore 
their opponents must appear without it, in the shape of" Sura.*' 
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taken firom the Aitareya Brdkmana (1,23.)'*' wliich belongt to 
the Rigreda. 

'* The Dovas and Asaras waged war in these worlds. The 
Aaaras made these worlds fortified places (jmr t. e. polis, town) 
and them as strong and impregnable as possible ; they made the 
earth of iron, the air of silver, and the heaven of gold. Thus 
they transformed these worlds into fortified places (castles). 
The Devas said : These Asuras have made these worlds 
fortified places ; let us thus build other worlds in opposition to 
these (now occupied solely by them) ; they then made out of 
her (the earth) a seat, out of the air a fire-hearth, and out of 
heaven two repositories for sacrificial food (these are called 
Savirdhdna). The gods said : ^' let us bring the lJpasads;'f by 
means of the Upasads one may conquer a large town." When 
they performed the first Upasad, then they drove them (the 
Asura) out from this world (the earth) ; when they performed 
the second, then they drove them out from the air, and when 
tliey performed the third, they drove them out from heaven. 
Thus they drove them out from these worlds. The Asuras, 
thus driven out of these worlds, repaired to the Ritus (sea- 
sons). The gods said : let us perform Upasad. The Upasads 
being three, they performed each twice (that makes six in all, 
corresponding with the number of the seasons, viz. six). Then 
they drove them (the Asuras) out from the Ritus. The Asuras 
repaired now to the months. The Devas made twelve Upasads, 
and drove them out from the months. After having been 

* An edition and translation of this whole work (in two Tolnmes) ii at present being 
prepared by me and already in print. I shall give thereafaU infomlation on the 
brahmanic sacrifices, which are as yet little known ^which is scarcely possible with* 
out oral information to be obtained from professional sacrificial priests) to European 
Banserit Scholars. Bat they are too essential a part of the Vedic religion (now 
chiefly preserved by the so-called Agnohotris) as tob9 overlooked by those who an 
inquiring into the Brahmanic religion snd its history. 

t This is a psrticniar ceremony which is to take place Immediately after the great 
Pravargya ceremony, daring which the ])riests make to the sacrificer (yajamdna) a 

f:oldan celestial body with which alone he is permitted by- the gods to enter heaven, 
f in this way the sacrificer is new born, he is to receive the nonrishment, appropriate 
for an inliftiit body, and this is milk. The chief part of the Upasad ceremony is, 
that one of the priests (the Adhvaryu) presents to him milk, in a large wooden spoon, 
which be mast drink. Formerly it was to be drank from the nipples of the cow 
which was to be milked by the Adhvaryn. Bat this custom ha« now fallen into disnse. 
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defeated here also, they repaired to the half months. The Deras 
performed twenty-four Upasads and drove the Asuras out of 
the half months* After having been defeated again* the Asuras 
repaired to day and night, the Devas performed the Upasads 
and drove them out. Therefore, the first Upasad ceremony is 
to be performed in the first part of the day and the other in the 
second part of the day. He (the sacrificer) leaves thus only so 
much space to the enemy as exists between the conjunction of 
day and night (that is the time of twilight in morning and 
evening)." 

That the Asura of the Brahmanic literature are the Supreme 
Beings of the Parsees (Ahuramazda with his archangels) is, 
according to these statements, hardly to be doubted. But J. 
have to notice a perhaps still more convincing proof. Among 
the metres, used in the Yajurveda, we find seven, which are 
marked by the epithet dsuri^ such as Qdyatri dsurt^ Ushnih 
dsuti, Parikti dsurL^ These Asura metres, which are strange 
to the whole Rigveda, are actually to be found in the Gfitha 
literature of the Zend Avesta which professedly exhibits the 
doctrines of the Ahura (Asura) religion. The Qdyatri dsuri 
consists of 15 syllables, which metre we discover in the G^tha 
Ahunavaiti (see pag. 136.), chiefly if we bear in mind, that the 
number of 16 syllables, of which it generally consists, is often 
reduced to 15 only (compare, for instance, Tas. 31,6. and the 
two first lines of 31,4.). The Ushnih dsurt^ consisting of 14 
syllables, is completely extant in the GS,tha Yohu Khshathrem 
(Yas. 51), each verse of which comprises 14 syllables. The 
Paukti dsuri coTiBisis of 11 syllables, just as many as we found 
(pag. 137.) in the Giltha ustavaiti, and Spenta-mainyus. This 
coincidence can certainly not be merely fortuitous. It shows 
clearly, that the old G&tha literature of the Zend Avesta was 
perfectly known to the Rishis, who compiled the Yajurveda. 

Of a great importance, for the original close relationship 
between the Brahmanic and Parsee religions, is, that several of 

• 8m the White Yajurveda, edited by A. Weber, yoL I. pag. LX. 
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* 

^ the Indian gods are actually to be found by their very names 
in the Zend Avesta, some as devils, others as angels. 

Ifidra^ the Chief god of the Brahmans in the Vedic times, the 
thunderer,the god of light, and god of war, for whom pre-eminently 
the Rishis, theancient foundersof Brahmanism, squeezed, and drank 
the intoxicating Soma beverage, is expressly mentioned in the list 
b of the devas or devils, which we find in Vend. 19,43. He is there 
second only to Angrd-mainyus (Ahriman), the arch fiend of all 
that is god, who is very commonly designated as '^ dSvanUm 
dSvS'* i. e. god of the gods, but in the Zoroastrian language 
devil of the devils. 

Next to him stands pdurva daSoa whom we discover in one of 
Shiva's names AS%art;a (^arva, see the white Yajurveda 16,28). 
In the Ndonhaiihya daSoa we readily recognize the Ndsatyas of 
the Yedic songs, which name is there given to the two Ashvins, 
the Dioskuri of the Indian mythology. 

Some names of the Vedic Devas, are, however, used in a good 
sense, and are transformed into Yazatas (Izeds) i. e. angels in 
the Zend Avesta. The most noticeable is Mithra, the Sanscrit 
form being Mitra. In the Vedic hymns, he is generally invoked 
together with Varuna (identical with the god Uranos of the 
Greeks), the ruler of heaven, and master of Universe,* but in 
the Zend Avesta, he was throughout separated from his ancient 
companion. However there is one song to be found in the 
Rigveda (3,59. mitrS jandn ydtagati)^ in which Mitra (as the 
sun) alone is addressed in the following way : — 

" Mitra calls men to their work ; Mitra is keeping earth and 
heaven ; Mitra looks upon the nations always without shutting 
his eyes. To Mitra bring the offering with ghee ! 

" Mitra ! that man who troubles himself to keep thy order 
(rule), son of eternity (Sditya) 1 shall have abundance; he, 
protected by thee, shall neither be slain nor defeated ; no distress 
befalls him, neither from nigh, nor from far.*' 

In comparin:^ these verses with the extracts given above from 

* la later times he was believed to preside over waters only : but in the Vedic 
songs he occapied a maoh higher positioa. The whole Universe is subject to his laws. 
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tte Mlhir Yaslit, one raay easily be convinced of the entire 
identity of the Vedic Mitra, and the Persian Mithra. 

Anotlier Vedic deity, Aryaman^ who is generally associated 
with Mitra and Varuna (Rv. 1,136,2.), is at once recognized in 
the genius Airyaman of the Zend Avesta. Aryaman has in 
both scriptures a double meaning, (a) a friend, associate (in the 
GSthas it chiefly means a client) ; (b) a deity or genius, who 
particularly seems to preside over marriages, at which occasion 
lie is invoked both by Brahmans and Parsees (see pag. 134.). He 
seems to be either another name of the sun, like Mitra, Savitar, 
Pushan, etc., or his constant associate and representative. In 
the Bhagavad Gita (10,29.), he is mentioned as the head of the 
pitaras i. e. manes. 

Bhaga, another deity of the Vedas, belonging to the same class /^Aa-j^ ut-u-l- 
as Mitra and Aryaman (to the so-called Adityas)^ is to be 
recognised in the word baga of the Zend Avesta, which word is, 
however, there not employed as a name of a particular divine 
being, but conveys the general sense ** god, destiny"* (lit. por- 
tion). That the Vedic god Bhaga (compare the adjective hag6^ 
hahkta ordained by fate, which is to be found in both the Veda 
and the Zend Avesta), was believed to be a deity, presiding over 
the destiny and fortune of men, may clearly be seen from some 
passages in the Rigveda, of which I quote here one (7»41,2). 
" Let us invoke the victor in the morning (i. e. the sunlight 
after having defeated the darkness of niglit), the strong Bhaga, 
the son of Aditi (imperishableness, eternity), who disposes all 
things (for during night time all seemed to be lost). The 
poor and the sick as well as the king pray, full of trust, to him, 
saying : give us our portion." 

Aramatiy a female genius in the Vedas, meaning (a) devotion, 
piety (Rv. 7,1,6. 34,21) (b) earth (10,92,4.5.), is apparently 
identical with the archangel Armaitii^ which word has, as the 
reader will have learnt from the 3rd Essay, exactly the same two 

* This word is to be found in the Slavonian languages (Rassian, Polish, etc.) in 
the form hog as the common name for * god.* The ancient Slavonian mythology 
knew a BUI hog i. e. white god, and a cxemy hog i. e. black god. 
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meanings in the Zeiid Avesta. In the Vedas she is, however, of 
rare occurrence, and to be found in some hymns of the Rigveda 
only.'^ She is called a Virgin who comes with butter offer- 
ings at morning and evening to Agni (Rv. 7)1 96*), a eclestial 
woman (gndseQ pag. 161.), who is brought by Agni (Rv. 5,43,6). 

Nardgansa (see YSskas Nirukti 8,6.), an epithet of several 
Yedic gods, such as Agni, Pfishan, Brahmanaspati (but chiefly 
of Agni), is identical with Nairyd-ganJ^a (Nerio Singh), the name 
of an angel in the Zend Avesta, who serves Ahuramazda as a 
messenger (see Vend. 22.) in which capacity we find Agni and 
P4shan in the Yedic songs also. The word means ** one 
praised by men*' i. e. renowned. 

The Yedic god Vdyu (wind, chiefly the morning wind) ** who 
first drinks the Soma at the morning sacrifice*' is to be recog- 
nised in the genius Vayu of the Zend Avesta, who is supposed 
to be roaming everywhere (see the Ram Tasht pag. 194.). He 
is the only Yedic deity who is, by its very name (vayH)^ men- 
tioned in the Gitthas (Yas. 53,6.), but, of course, not called a 
deva^ which word is always of a bad meaning in the Zend Avesta. 

Vritrahd i. e. killer of Yritra (a demon) one of the most 
frequent epithets of Indra in the Yedic books, is to be recognised 
in the genius Yerethraghna (Bahram see the Bahram Yasht 
pag. 193.). It looks rather strange at the first glance, that we find 
one and'the same Yedic god, Indra, in his proper name '^In- 
dra*' entered into the list of devils, but by his epithet ** Yritrab£*' 
worshipped as a very high angel. But the problem is very easily 
to be solved, if one bears in mind, that Vritrahd is applied in 
the songs of Rigveda not exclusively to *' Indra*', but to another 
deity, Trita^ who occupied in the most ancient times the place of 
Indra as thunderer and killer of the demons of the air (Rv. 
1,18,71.)* ^1^^^ this Trita is identical with ThraStaona (Feri- ' 
doon) in the Iranian legends, we shall see soon. 

A very remarkable coincidence, as to the number of divine 
beings worshipped, is to be found between the statements of the 

* Bee flibont Aramati and Armatti my article in the journal of the Gannan 
Oriental Society yol. Till. (1854) page 768-71. 
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Yedas.and the Zend Avesta. In the Vedas, chiefly in the 
Atharvaveda, and the BrShtnanas, the gods number thirty-three 
(JrayaS'trmgad d'vdh) in all. Although the passages do not 
vary as to the number, they do not throughout agree, as to the 
names of the individual gods, by which the number is made 
up. In the Aitareya Br&hmanam (3,22 pag. 69. of my edi- 
tion), they are enumerated in the following order : 8 Vasavas^ 
.11 liudras^ 12 Adityas, 1 Prajdpatiy and ] VashathdraJ^ 
, Instead of the two last, we find in the Shatapatha-Br^hmanam (it 
forms part of the white Yajurveda) 4»5,7)2. Dydud-Priihivi 
(heaven and earth) enumerated. In another passage (11,6,3,5.) 
of the same work, we find Indra and Praj^pati as the two last. 
In the R^inayana (3,2,15.) the two Ashvins are -mentioned 
instead of thera.f In the Atharvaveda (10,7,13.22.27.) all 
thirty- three gods are said to be contained in Praj^pati (Brahma) 
as his limbs. ;|; 

To these thirty-three devas of the Vedas, the " thirty-three 
ratus i. e. heads, for keeping prevailing the best truths, as they 
are instituted by Mazda, and promulgated by Zarathustra (Yas. 
1,10)*' may well be compared. From their not being expressly 
enumerated according to their several classes, as the 33 devas 
in the Yedas, we may gather with a certain reason, that it was 
a time hallowed formula only to count the divine things, its 
bearing and import being not more understood at all by the 
Iranians after their separation from the Brahmans. 

• This is apersonification of the formula FfluaAa^ (he— Agni— may carry it up !) 
which is pronounced with a very much lengthened sound by the sacrificial priest, when 
throwing the offering into the fire. If personified, the efficacy of the aacrifice ia to 
be underttood. 

f The later tradition, as laid down in the Par&naa, has increased the Yedie number 
of 33 deities to 33 Kotis i. e, 330 millions. This fact is a striking instance, how 
unscrupulously and ridiculously the statements of the Vedas have been expanded and 
exaggerated in later times, which contributed towards biinging Hinduism into that 
deplorable state in which we find it now. 

1 This tendency towards establishing a kind of monotheism is now and then to be 
discovered in the ancient Yedic Songs. Compare, for instance, the < elebrated passage 
' Bigveda 1,164,4<S. where ia said that ** the wise men undezatand by tba difforent goda 
only one being.*' 
80 
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(i) NAMES AND LEGENDS OF HEROES. 

There is not only a great similarity between, and identity of, 
names of divine beings in both, the Veda and Zend Avesta, but 
it extends even to legends on heroic feats, reported in both 
scriptures. But, at the very outset, we may discover, notwith- 
standing all traces of a similarity existing, a striking difference 
between the Iranian and Brahmanic notions, as regards these 
legends. The Brahmans attribute them generally to gods, the 
Iranians partially to great heroes, partially to angels. I enumerate 
here some of the most striking resemblances. 

Yima KhshaSla (Jamshi(f) and Tama rdjd. The names and 
epithets are the same ; Tima is identical with Tama, and 
KhduxSta means the same as rajd king. The family name of 
both is the same : Vivanhdo i. e. son of Vivanghvat in the 
Zend Avesta (see the second chapter of the VendidS;d), and 
Vaivasvata i. e. son of Vivasvat^ in the Veda. In the Zend 
Avesta he gathers round him men and animals in flocks, and 
fills with them the earth ; and after the evils of winter (see the 
2nd fargard png. 204.) had come over his territories,he leads a se- 
lect number of the beings of the good creation to a secluded spot, 
where they enjoy an uninterrupted happiness. According to the 
songs of the Rigveda, " Yama, the king, the gatherer of tlie peo- 
ple, has descried for many, a path which leads from the depths to 
the heights ; he first found out a resting place from which no body 
can turn out the occupants ; on the way the forefathers are gone, 
the sons will follow them (Rigveda 10,14,1,2.)** Yama is here {^ 
the progenitor of mankind ; as the first mortal man, he first 
experienced death, and first went up from the low valley of 
this earth to the heights of heaven, where he gathers round 
him all his descendants who must follow his tracks by the 
law of nature, and rules over all who have entered his 
dominions which are full of bliss and happiness. This happy 
ruler of the blessed in Paradise was in the modern Hindu 
mythology transformed into the fearful god of death, the inexor- 
able judge of men*s doings, and the punisher of the wicked. 
In the legends of the Iranians, as extant in the Zend Avesta 
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and SliS,hnltmah, he was the king of the golden age and the 
happy ruler of the Iranian tribes. 

Thrita, Thraitona (FeridHnJ and Trita, Trditana. Tlirita, 
one of the S£ma family (of which the great hero Rustein was 
an offspring), is in the Zend Avesta (see pag. 218.) the first 
physician, the curer of the diseases created by Ahriman, an 
idea which we find attached to Trita in the Vedas also. He 
is said in the Atharvaveda (6,113,1.) to extinguish the illness 
in men, as the gods have extinguished it in him ; he must sleep 
for the gods (19,56,4). He grants a long life (Taittiriya 
SamhitS — Black Yajurveda — 1,8,10,2.), Any evil thing is 
to be sent to him, to be appeased by him (Rigveda 8,47913.). 
This circumstance is hinted at in the Zend Avesta by the surname 
Sdma which means '* appeaser." He is further said to have 
been once thrown into a well whence Brihaspati rescued him 
(Rigv. 1,105,17*)* The Indian tradition makes him a Rishi« 
and a<«cribes several songs of Rigveda to him (as for instance 
the 105th of the first book). There are some traits to be 
discovered in the ancient hymns which make him appear 
rather like a god than a mortal man. He drinks Soma, like 
Indra, for obtaining strength to kill the demon Vritra (l,1879l)f 
and, like him, cleaves with his iron club the rocky hole where 
the cows (the celestial waters) are concealed (1,52,5.). 

ThraSiona {FeridunJ is completely to be recognized in the 
Vedic Traitana who is said to have severed the head of a giant 
from his shoulders (Rigv. 1,158,3). His father is called 
Aihwfjd which corresponds exactly with the frequent surname 
of Trita in the Vedas, viz. Aptya. Both Trita and Tr&itana, 
seem to have been confounded in the Veda, whereas they 
originally were utterly distinct from one another. Trita waf>> 
the name of a celebrated physician, and Traitana that of the 
conqueror of a giant or tyrant ; the first belonged to the family 
of the Sdmas^ the latter to the Apiyas. In the Zend Avesta 
the original form of the legend is better preserved (see about 
ThraStiiona pag. 167.)* 
Kava Us (Kaikavus in ShShnSmah) and Kdyva Vgana, 
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He is one of the great heroes of the Iranians^ and believe 
ed to have been a ruler over Iran. In the later Indian li- 
terature, he is identified with Shukra^ the planet Venus, and 
said to have been during his life time the Guru (prophet, 
teacher) of the Daityas or Asuras, the enemies of the gods. 
But he is not viewed in this light in the ancient Yedic songs. 
There he is associated with the god Indra, who calls 
himself, K&vya U^ana (Rigv. 4,26,1.), and is invoked by the 
name " Kavi U^ana'* (Rv. 1,130,9.). This Kfivya Ujanfi 
(it means : Uganda son of Kavi) has installed Agni as a High* 

priest for mankind (8,23,17*) > he led the heavenly cows (the 
clouds) to pasturage (1,83,5.), made Indra's iron club, by which 
the god killed his enemy Vritra. In the Bhagavad Gita (10,27.) 
he is considered as the first of the poets, wherefore Krishna, who 
calls himself the first in every particular branch, identifies him-> 
self with Uganas. According to the M ah ^bhS,rata (1,2544), he 
has four sons, who bring sacrifice for the Asuras. In the 
Iranian legend he does not appear as blameless ; he is said to 
have been so proud and selfconceited, as to the endeavour to fly 
up to heaven for which arrogance he was then severely punished. 

The name Ddnava is in both the Yedas and Zend Avesta 
given to enemies with whom wars are to be waged. Compare Yt 
5,73. and Atharva Veda 4,24,2. In the Rigveda it is often a 
name of the archdemon Yritra, with whom Indra is fighting. 

In the legend on Tistrya (see pag. 181) some of the particulars, 
relating to Indra and Brihofipati in the Vedas may be recognized. 
Tistrya cannot bring the rain from the lake Youru Kasha over 
the earth, if not assisted by the prayers of men. In the same 
way Indra cannot release the celestial cows (the clouds) from the 
roqky hole, whither they are carried by demons, without the 
assistance of Brihaspati^ who is the representative of the prayers 
sent up by men to the gods, and the personification of their 
devotion and meditation. 

(c) SACRIFICIAL RITES. 
Although sacrifices are reduced to a few rites in the Parsee 
Teligi(»n now-a-days, we may discover, in comparing them with 
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the sacrificial customs of the''' Brahmans, a great similarity and 
even identity of both. 

I point out here some of the most striking similarities. 

At the very outset the attentive reader of the Yedas and the 
Zend Avesta vrill observe the identity of a good many terms 
referring to priestly functions. The very name for ** priest" in 
the Zend Avesta, dthrava^ is to be recognized in the atharvan 
of the Vedas, by which word a Fire, and Soma priest there 
is meant. The Yedic words ishti (a series of invocations of 
several deities, accompanied by the offering of the sacrificial 
cakes, the so called Purodaga) and dJiufi (the invocation of one 
deity with the offering, within the limits of the ishti) are to be 
recognized in isti and dziciH of the Zend Avesta, where the 
original peculiar meaning is lost and only the general ** gift" 
and '* invocation, praise" has remained. The particular names 
of several officiating priests at the time of performing a solemn 
ceremony are the same. The Hofar i. e. the reciter of the 
mantras of Rigveda, is identical with the Zaota priest, while 
the Adiivaryu or managing priest, who is to prepare all for the 
Hotar, is the same with the Bathwi (now called Raspi), who 
is only the servant of the Zaota or cliief priest. In the 
fraoshSudressa, who represents the angel Serosh, the Prati^ 
prasthdta of the Brahmanic sacrifices may be discovered ; because 
this priest is holding in his hand a wooden sword during the 
time of sacrifice to drive away the evil spirits, which weapon is 
constantly ascribed to Serosh for the same purpose (see pag. 
171.)' I^ t'*® Atarevaksho i. e. who has charge of the pot in 

^ Most of the Yedic sacrifices are stiU in use. 

Those BrahmanS) who perform aU the sacrifices, required for going to heaven, accord- 
ing to the Vedic system, are caUed Agnihotris. Their number was very large at the 
time of the Peishwas and is even now considerable in some of the native states, as, 
for instance, in the dominions of the Gaicwar at Baroda. The performance of the 
manifold sacrifices enjoined to the Agnihotris or the strict followers of the Yedic 
religion, entaUs too much expenses upon an individual, as to be performed by many 
without public support. The Peishwas used to snpport them. Among all the 
i gnihotris (about 12-15) who presented themselves at the late DaVhina meeting at 
Poena (between the 15th November and 15th December 1861), I found only one (he 
was from Sattara) who had performed aU the numerous sacrifices some of which require 
from to 12 days for their performance and an outlay of many thouanda of Rupeca* 
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which thefire is, we find the Agnidhra (who holds the fire) 
of the Brahmans. 

Tlie Izeshne ceremony, as performed by the Parseo priests 
now-a-days (see pag. 132), contains all the elements, of which the 
different parts (4 or 7) of the JyotislUoma cycle of sacrifices, the 
prototype of all the Soma sacrifices, is composed. The Agnishtoma 
(i. e. praise of Agni, the fire), which is the opening sacrifice of 
this cycle, and indispensable for every Agnihotri, to gain the 
object wished for, viz. heaven, bears particularly a resemblance to 
the performance of Izeshne. Of course, the whole ceremony is 
much shortened and the rites changed in accordance with the 
more enlightened and humane spirit of the Zoroastrian religion. 
In the Agnishtoma four goats must be killed and their flesh is 
partly offered to the gods by throwing it into Agni, the fire, who 
is the mediator between gods and men, partly to be eaten by the 
sacrificer and the priests. During the Izeshne ceremony no 
animal is to be killed ; only hair of an ox is to be placed in a 
small vessel and together with the other things to be shown to 
the fire. This is now-a-days the only remainder of the animals 
sacrificed at this occasion ; formerly they used a piece of meat 
besides. This PurSdaga of the Brahmans, or the solemn 
sacrificial cakes, which must be offered to different deities in a 
certain order, under the recital of two mantras for each diety, is 
changed into a flat kind of bread (similar to a cake), called 
Damn, The fresh milk, required at the time of performing the 
Upasad ceremony (see pag. 228.), is to be recognized in i\\Qgdtis 
jivya (see pag. 132). Ghee, butter, etc. required for less 
important ceremonies at the time of Agnishtoma (when making 
the so called PrayAjas for the 6 seasons) are represented by the 
gdiiS'hudhdo (see pag. 132). The Ziothrd or consecrated water 
is required at the commencement of the Brahmanic sacrifices 
also, where it is called tidaka gdnta. 

The chief part of the offerings in both the Jyotishtoma sacri- 
fices and the Izeshne ceremony, is the juice of the Soma plant. 
In both the plant itself (the Brahmans use the stalks of the 
PQtika, which is the substitute for the original Soma, the Parseei 
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the branches of a particular tree) in its natural state is brought 
to tlie sacred spot, where the ceremony is to take place, and there 
the juice extracted under the recital of prayers. The contrivances 
used for obtaining the juice as well as the vessels required, are 
somewhat different, but, on a closer enquiry, an original identity 
may be recognized. The Brahnians beat the stalks of the plant 
which are placed on a large flat stone with, another smaller stone 
till they form one lump ; this is then put into a vessel and water 
poured over it. After some time, this water which has extracted 
the greenish juice, is poured through a cloth, which serves as a 
strainer, into another vessel. The Parsee priests use instead of 
stones an iron mortar with a beater, where the branches of the 
Homa plant together with one of the pomegranate tree are 
bruised, and pour then water over them to obtain the juice which 
is strained by means of a flat vessel with nine holes. This juice 
(Parahaoma) has a yellow colour, and only very little of it is 
drunk by one of the two priests (the Zdd) who must be present, 
whereas all the Bnihmauic priests (16 in number), whose ser- 
vices are required at the Jyotishtoma, must drink, and some of the 
chief priests (such as the Adhvaryu and Hotar) even a very large 
quantity. The Parsee priests never throw any thing of the juice 
into the fire, but the Brahmans must first offer a certain quantity 
of the intoxicating juice to different deities, by throwing it from 
variously shaped wooden vessels into the fire, before they are 
allowed to taste " the sweet liquor." The Parsee priests show 
it only to the fire, and then drink it. Afterwards the juice is 
prepared for a second time by the Chief priest (Zota) and then 
thrown into a well. These two preparations of the Homa juice 
correspond to the morning libation {p¥dtah Savana) and midday 
libation {madhyandina Savana) of the Brahmans ; for the third, 
or evening libation, there was no room in the Parsee ritual, 
because no sacrificial rites are allowed to be performed at evening 
or night time. 

The Barsom (Baregma) or the bundle of twigs, which is 
indispensable at the time of reciting Izeshne, is to be traced to 
one of the sacrificial rites at ihe great Soma sacrifices. It has 
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as yet erroneously been identified with the Barkis or sacred grass 
(Kuslia grass is taken) of the Brahraans, which they spread at 
their sacrifices as a seat for the gods wlio are expected to come. 
But its close connection with the Izeshne ceremony, and the 
circumstance, that wood (branches of a particular tree) and no 
grass, is taken, and that these branches are laid on a stand, not 
spread on the floor, lead to the conclusion, that it does not 
represent the seat for the divine beings, as the Kusha grass does. 
It refers, in all likelihood, to a peculiar rite at the great Soma 
sacrifices, which is as yet not known, but on which I had an 
opportunity of obtaining oral information. At the time of 
the Soma libation (called Havana) which is to be performed 
three times on the same day from 8-12 A. M. (morning libation), 
1-5 P. M. (midday libation), 6-11 P. M. (evening libation), the 
three S^maveda priests, the Udg^tar, the Prastolar, and the 
Pratihartar, require a certain number of wooden sticks to be 
placed into a certain order when chanting the sacred Stmans 
(verses of the SSmaveda). They use for this purpose the wood 
of the Udumbara tree and call them kusha which name is 
generally given to the sacred grass. In Agnishtoma 15 such 
sticks are required at the morning libation, 17 at noon, and 21 
at evening ; in other sacrifices, as AptorySma, even a much larger 
number of such sticks is required. Those three singers must 
chant then successively, one by one, in a very solemn manner, 
the five parts,* into which every SSman, or verse adapted for 
singing, is divided at certain sacrifices whilst putting some of the 
sticks into a proper order. This ceremony is considered to be 
most essential, and without observing it, or performing it properly, 
all effect of the SSmans which are believed to carry up the sacri- 
ficer to heaven (the most important of all is called Rathantaram^ 
i. e. carriage), is lost. 

At the same time, there is another peculiar custom to be 

* Such Si^mans are called panchabhaktika i. e. divided into the five parts, viz r 
Prasldva (prelude), Udgithu (the principal part, to be chanted by the Udgfttar), 
Pratihdra (response), Upadrava (little finale) and Nidhana (great finale, to be 
chanted by all three). I shall treat more fuUy of the subject in the second volume of 
my edition of the Aitareya Brabmanam. 
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observed, ifrhick may be traced in the Yasria also. As soon bb 
the singers have chanted their verse, one of tlie Hotars must 
repeat a series of mantras (not in the usual way of repetition, 
but in one approaching the recital of the Tajurvada), from the 
Bigveda, to praise and extol the S&man, which ceremony is called 
Shastram. At the end of tho different H^ of the Yasna, chiefly 
its Gatha portion, verses of these songs are often invoked like 
divine beings, and in page 169 (Yas. 19, 6.), we have seen, that 
it is considered very meritorious to worship the Ahuna vairya 
prayer, after having repeated it. 

In regard to the division of the Sdmam into five parts, I may 
remark that the Ahuna vairya prayer, which is for the Parsees 
of a similar importance, as the Bathantaram S^man was for the 
Vedic Brfihmans, was divided into five parts also (see pag. 169). 

In the AfrigSn ceremony of the Parsees (see pag. 199) there 
may be discovered a recollection of the Brahmanic Apri ceremony 
(see Aitareya Brahmana 2, 4. pag. 28 of my edition), which is 
preparatory to the killing and offering of the sacrificial goats. 
The name is the same : d-pri in Sanscrit, d-fri in Zend (the 
formula used is dfrtndmi)^ which literally means " to invite," by 
which invitation always the name of the being, or beings, in whose 
honour the ceremony is being performed, must be mentioned. 
The Parsees mention the name of a deceased, or of an angel, the 
Brahmans the names of different deities* (there are eleven 
invocations), who are expected to come and relish in the meal 
prepared for them. These solemn invitations being accompanied 
with a blessing, the Parsees understand by this ceremony a 
benediction, which form it seems to have assumed at a very early 
time. 

The Dargapdmama ishii (new and full moon sacrifice) seems 
to correspond with the DarUn ceremony of the Parsees. Both 
are very simple ; the Brahmans use chiefly the Purodasha, or 
sacrificial cakes, the Parsees the sacred bread (Darun) which 
corresponds to the Purodasha. 

* See T&ska's Nirukta 8,4—21, and Max HiiUer, History of Ancient Saoccnt 
Literature pag. 463-^67* 
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The Ckdturmdsya ishti^ or the sacrifice, brought to four months, 
or two seasons, corresponds to the Gahltnbar ceremony of the 
Parsees which is celebrated six times a year. Sacrificing of 
animals was essential for tlie proper peiTormnnce of them among 
the Parsees until late ; so it is with the Brahmans also. But 
as to animal sacrifice, there is always a great difi^erence between 
the Brahmanic and Zoroastrian rites. The Brahmans must 
throw some parts of the slaughtered animal, as the vapd (the 
peritoneum), into the fire, while the Parsees simply consecrate 
the flesh and eat it as a solemn meal, without throwing anything 
into the fire. At such an occasion even the Brahmans now-a- 
days eat some flesh also. 

{dj RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES, DOMESTIC RITES, 
COSMOGRAPHICAL OPINIONS. 

Although there are a good many similarities to be discovered 
in respect to observances, domestic rites, etc., I must refrain here 
from giving a full account of all particulars to avoid unnecessary 
diflfiiseness. A few striking points of coincidence may suffice. 

With the great purification ceremony (see pag.2i 1) by means of 
cow-urine, called gomex^ as practised by the Parsees up to this 
day, a similar observance of the Brahmans is to be compared.' 
They use, in order to remove all impurity from the interior body, 
the so called Panchagavyam i. e. five things proceeding from 
the most sacred animal, the cow, one of which is her urine. 
This custom comes from the most ancient times, where this liquid 
was regarded as a very effective remedy against any disorder of 
the bodily organs. Such means as cow dung, and cow urine 
are applied also on the continent in Europe by peasant physicians 
up to our time. 

To the Parsees, as well as to the Brahmans, the investiture 
with the sacred thread (called hosti by the Parsees, aitoydanhiinem 
in the Zend Avesta) is enjoined as a religious duty. As long as 
this ceremony has not been performed one is no real member of 
either the Brahmanic or Zoroastrian Community. The time for 
performing it goes among the Brahmans from the 8tb to 16th 
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year (see T&jnavalkya 1,14,37«) ; the Parsees are invested with 
the Kosti in the seventh year. 

In regard to the funeral rites of both, some similarities may 
be pointed out. After the death of a man, Brahmans as well as 
Parsees must pray to raise the soul of the deceased up to heaven » 
which is the so called third day's ceremony of the Parsees. On 
the tenth day after the death, the Parsees perform a certain 
ceremony (Izeshne is read), and the Brahmans make the 
important ceremony of Kdkasparga^ that is, they expose a ball of 
rice to be taken by a crow. 

As to cosmographical opinions the Brahmans divide the whole 
world into seven Dvtpas^ the Parsees into seven Kishvars \ 
{Karshvare in Zend) i. e. Zones. Both acknowledge a central 
mountain, which called by the former Meru^ by the latter Alborj 
{^Rard berexaiti in Zend). 

2.— ORIGIN OF THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION. 
ZARATHUSTRA SPITIMA. HIS PROBABLE AGE. 

After having established in the preceding paragraph the fact 
ot a close and intimate connection having once existed between 
the religion of the Parsees and that of the Brahmans, I proceed 
to trace the origin of the Zoroastrian religion and characterize the 
period at which it must have arisen. 

(a) TRACES TO BE FOUND IN BOTH THE VEDAS 

AND ZEND AVESTA. 

In the Yedas, as well as in the earlier portions of the Zend 
A vesta (see the G^thas), there are sufficient traces to be discovered, ' 
that the Zoroastrian religion arose out of a vital struggle s^ainst 
that form of the Brahmanic religion, which it had assumed at a 
certain early period. Both creeds are known as diametrically 
opposed to one another in both scriptures. One is called 
the belief of the Asuras (Ahura in Zend), the other that 
of the Devas. This circumstance cannot be merely fortuitous, 
the less, as we find used the word Asura in the earliest Yedic 
hymns (see pag. 226.), in a perfectly good sense, and as name of 
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the several Devas themselves, which fact clearly shows^ that there 
must have been once a vital struggle between the professors of 
the Deva and those of the Ahura-religion, in consequence of 
which the (originally good meaning of Asura was subsequently 
changed to a bad one. 

If it is, therefore, impossible to deny the existence of the origi* 
Bal close connection between the Deva and Asura religions, some 
might, however, be inclined to doubt, whether the adherents of the 
Deva religion actually have been the direct ancestors of the present 
Brahmans. It is true, the words deva* and the cognate word 
iydm, are found in most of the Arian languages in the meaning 
ef *^ heaven," or " divine being," and the Deva worshippers, 
combatted by the Zoroastrians, might be another kindred tribe 
of the Arian stock, different from the Brahmans. But the fact, 
that several of the Brahmanic devas, are mentioned by their very 
names in the Zend Avesta, leaves no doubt whatever, that the 
opponents of the Ahura religion actually were the ancient 
Brahmans ; for the names of the devas, mentioned in the Zend 
Avesta, such as Indra, Sharva, NSsatya, are purely Brahmanic 
and unknown to any other nation of the Arian stock.. 

We have seen above that not all names of Indian 
gods were entered into the list of the Zoorastrian devas or 
devils, but some of them retained their old dignity by being 
transformed, in accordance with the new spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion, from gods into angels (Ystzatas). Their very names are 
also identical with those of some Yedic deities, such as Aryaman, 
Mitra, Aramati, etc. 

Some of the ancient gods occur by one name in the list of 

angels, by another in that of the devils. So is, for instance, the 

l^oroastrian devil, Indra, under his other name, Yerethraghna 

(Vritrah^), one of the mightiest angels, as has been shown above 

(pag. 193.) 

* It 18 best preseryed io the Litthaanian diewas^ god, and in Latin detu. The 
cognate dt/dus " heaven,*' is extant in the Grecian Zeus^ gen. DioSt and the name of 
sn ancient Teutonic god Tint preserved in the word " Tuesday*' (in Anglo-sazon : 
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These facts throw some light upon the age, at which that grand 
religious combat was fought, the consequence of which was the 
entire separation of the ancient Iranians from the Brahmans, and 
the foundation of the Zoroastrian religion. It must have taken 
place at the time when Indra was the chief god of the Brahmans. 
This was the case at that early period to which we must 
assign the composition of the majority of the Yedic hymns, 
befgtre the Brahmans had immigrated into Hindostan Proper. 
In the post- Yedic period, whose events called into existence 
the great epic poems Mah&bh^rata and R^m%ana, we find 
his place at the head of the gods occupied by the Trimfirti : 
Brahma, Yishnu, Shiva, which idea is utterly strange to the 
Yedic hymns* The TrimClrti never being alluded to in the 
Zend Avesta, we must assign to the religious struggle a much 
earlier date. 

Before I proceed to fix the probable age of the origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion, I must adduce some facts to be derived 
from passages of the Yedas and the GSthas, which throw much 
light upon this difficult subject. 

The priests and prophets of the Devas are mentioned by the 
names Kavi^ Karapan and Ugikhs in the GRthas (see Yas. 
32,14 ; 46,11 ; 44,20; 48,10 ; 51,14.). The first is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the Yedic songs, the third is there occasionally 
to be met with also, and of the second name, the verb {kalpa-- 
yati)'^ and noun (Jcalpd) are very frequently employed. Kavi 
which means in the classical Sanscrit *' poet,*' is in the Yedic 
songs the nameof seers and priests (Rigv. 1,128,8.142,8.188,1.) ; 
by drinking the '' delicious," but intoxicating. Soma juice, the 
power of Kavi is attainable (1,91,14.); the word, therefore, is 
applied to the Soma priest (9,37,6.72,6.) ; these Kavis or seers 
being believed to be in possession of divine revelation and secret 
wisdom^ they were consulted as prophets (1,164,6. 7,86,3.). 
The gods themselves, chiefly Agni, are called by this name 
(2,23,1. 3,14,1.), which circumstance clearly shows, that it was 

« The sound Z, being completely unknown to the Zend language, is there always 
represented by r. 
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a high title, which could be given only to the heads and spiritual 
guides of the ancient Brahmanic community. 

Synonymous with this name is Ufij\ which exactly corresponds 
to upikhs (nom, Yas. 44,20.) in the GSthas. It means a wise 
intelligent man, as one may see from such passages as Rigv. 2,2 1 ,5. 
10,46,2. and Shankh%ana*s Grihya Sutra 6,12,19. where it 
changes place with *' Kavi," as is the case in Yas. 44,20 also. 

By Karapand^ who are mentioned together with the Rdvayas 
in the GSttias, we must understand chiefly the sacrificial priests, 
the performers of the sacrifices, those men who are known now-a- 
days to the Brahmans by the name of Shrotriyas. As to its 
grammatical formation, this word is derived from a root karap^ 
which wholly corresponds to the Sanscrit root kalfy " to perform 
a ceremony,** whence the word kalpa i. e. the ritual, the doctrine 
of the ceremonies, is derived. ICarapandt therefore, means really 
* performer of sacrificial rites.' 

Those two names, Kdvi and Karapan^ designate in the fullest 
sense all the spiritual guides of the professors of the Deva religion, 
who tried to put down the worshippers of the Ahuramazda re- 
ligion, and we necessarily find, therefore, a bad meaning attached 
to them in the Gathas. This appears the moro s:rr.:iTC, 
as the word kavi itself forms part of highly celebrated personages 
of the Iranian antiquity, such as Kavi Husrava (Kai Khosru), 
Kavi Kav^ta (Kai Kob^d), Kavi Vist^spa (Kai GustSsp) elc, 
and has become, in its derived adjectival form '' Kayanian,** the 
name of a whole lineage of the ancient Bactrian rulers. 

Here naturally the question arises, how could a word, which 
marked the bitterest enemies of the Zoroastrian religion, bo 
applied to kings, who were like Kavi Vist^spa, believed to be its 
staunchest friends and protectors ? The only answer to be 
given, is, that before the outbreak of the schism, when the 
Iranians and Brahmans lived peacefully together, the Kavis were 
at the head of both communities, and that on account of their 
violent opposition to the religions and social reforms, which were 
adopted by some of the Arian tribes, the Iranians, their very 
name was branded and became a word of abomination with the 
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Zoroastrians. But the word having been already too closely con- 
nected with their ancient history, and having become the constant 
epithet of some of their greatest heroes and kings, it was difficult, 
nay impossible, to expunge it in its good and high sense entirely 
from the language. The adversaries of the Kavis, therefore, 
must rest satisfied with a slight change of the hateful word, when 
it was to be applied in the good meaning. Thus we find actually 
in the old passages this word, if forming part of the names of the 
great Iranian heroes and kings, changed from its only true and 
original form Kavi into Kavd^ as, for instance, Kavd Vistdspa^ 
instead of Kavi Vistdspa.* 

Now this word Kavd became a party name, denoting the 
opponents of the Deva religion. . And in this sense we find it 
unmistakeably employed in the ancient Vedic songs. Kavdsakha 
or Kavdri or Kavainn^ \yhich all mean '* followers of KavE or 
adherents to Kava," are names, given to the enemies of Indra and 
the despisers of his sacred drink (Soma). In one passage 
(Rigv. 5,34,3.) this Kavd sakha is even called a maghavd, by 
which name the disciples and earliest followers of Zarathustra 
are denoted (see pag. 160.) in the GSthas. Indra is said there to 
turn out the Maghava, who follows the Kava party, from his 
possession, which refers to the settlements {gaSthas) of the 
Iranians. 

That Zarathustra*s attacks were really directed against the 
Soma sacrifices of the Brahmans, undeniably follows from several 
passages of the G^thas (32,3.48,10. see above). This is not to 
be wondered at, if we bear in mind, that the Indian tribes as 
described in the ancient songs of the Vedas, never engaged them- 
selves in their frequent predatory excursions for robbing cows, 
horses, sheep, etc. without having previously secured the assist- 
ance of Indra by preparing for him a solemn Soma feast. The 
Karapans dressed it in the due manner, and the Kavis composed 
or applied those verses, which were best calculated to induce 
Indra to accept the invitation. The Kavis were believed to 

* Bm all the particalaTB in my work on the Gd^thas I. pag. 179,80.*and II. pag. 
238-41; 
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recognize by certain marks the arrival of the god. After he had 
enjoyed the sweet beverage, the delicious honey, and was sup- 
posed to be totally inebriated, then the Kavis promised victory. 
The inroads were undertaken, headed by those Kavis who had 
previously intoxicated themselves, and they appear to have been 
in most cases successful. The Iranian settlers, who had to suffer 
80 much from these attacks (see pag. 164.), ascribed the success 
to those Soma sacrifices, which, therefore, must have been an 
object of abomination and horror to them. But the belief in the 
great efl&cacy of such a ceremony, as the solemn squeezing and 
preparing of the Soma juice, being too deeply rooted in the minds 
of the Iranians, as well as in those of the ancient Indians, the 
Iranians left only the old Arian fashion of preparing the sacred 
drink, and invented one of their own, which was more in 
accordance with the spirit of their new religion (see pag. 239.) 
As we have seen, Zarathustra Spitama himself never mentions 
this reformed Homa (Soma) ceremony in the GSthas; it is 
doubtful, therefore, whether it existed at his time, or, if so, 
whether he approved of it. It is true, legends were afterwards 
circulated, that he himself had given his sanction to this 
ceremony, as the reader will have learnt from the Homa Yasht 
(see pag. 166 — 68). 

Having established now beyond any doubt, as I think, the 
fact, that the Zoroastrian religion arose in consequence of a 
serious conflict of the Iranians with those Arian brother tribes 
which immigrated iato Hindustan Proper, and whose leaders 
became in later times the founders of Brahmanism, the questions 
as to the causes of this religious schism, the leader of the 
succeeding party, and the time at which this great event happened, 
are to be decided. 

(b) CAUSES OF THE SCHISM. 

The causes, which led to the schism, may readily be learnt 
from the more ancient pieces of the Zend Avesta, chiefly from 
the G^has. They were both of social and political, and religious 
nature. The Arian tribes, after they had left their original 
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home, vhich was in all likelihood a cold country (see the reports 
on it in the first and second Fargards of the Vendidad), led 
mainly a pastoral life, and cultivated only occasionally some 
patches of land for their own support. In this state we find the 
ancient Arian society throughout the earlier Yedic period, and 
the Brahmanic tribes were given to the nomadic life, as long as 
they occupied the upper part of the Punjab, whence they then 
immigrated into Hindustan Proper. Some of these tribes, whom 
we may style the proper Iranians, became soon weary of these 
constant wanderings, and after having reached such places 
between the Oxus and Taxartes rivers, and the highland of 
Bactria, as were deemed fit for permanent settlements, they left 
the pastoral life of their ancestors and their brother tribes, and 
became agriculturists. In consequence of this change, the 
Iranians estranged themselves from the other Arian tribes, which 
still clung to the ancestoral occupation, and allured by the hope 
of making booty, regarded those settlements as the best fitted 
objects for their excursions and warfages. How frequent these 
attacks upon the property of the Mazdayasnas from the part of 
the Deva worshippers must have been, the reader might have 
learnt from the formula, by which the Deva worshippers lett 
their religion, and entered the community of the Iranians (see 
pag. 163 165), and from some verses of the GSthas (chiefly Yas. 
32 and 46). 

The success of the attacking Deva worshippers was, as we have 
seen, mainly ascribed to spells (mantras), and sacrificial skill. 
Their religion, therefore, must become an object of hatred in the 
eyes of the Iranians, though they were well aware, that it was 
closely related to their own, or even to a certain extent identical 
with it. The religion, therefore, was to be totally changed, in 
order to break up all communication whatever with the devastators 
of their settlements. The Deva religion was branded as the source 
of all mischief and wickedness, and instead of it, the Ahura religi- 
on of agriculture was instituted, which separated them thenceforth 
for ever from their Brahmanic brothers. 

If we ask, as to who instituted this Ahura religion, we can hardly 
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believe, that it is the work of a single man only, thougli it is not 
to be denied that the peculiar form which it assumed is mainly 
due to one great personage, viz. 

(c) ZARATHUSTRA SPITAMA. 

In the G&thas we find Zarathustra alluding to old re- 
velatipns (Yas 46,6.), and praising the wisdom of the Soshy^ 
antoSj i. e. fire priests (46,3. 48,12). He exhorts his party 
to respect and revere the Atigra (43,15.) i. e. the Angiras of the 
Vedic songs, who formed one of the most ancient and celebrated 
priestly families of the ancient Arians, and who seem to be more 
closely connected with the ante Zoroastrian form of the Parsee 
religion, than any other of the later Brahmanic families. These 
Angiras are often mentioned together with the Atharvans or 
fire priests, which word (in the form dihrava) is the general name 
given to the priest caste in the Zend Avesta, and are regarded 
in the Vedic literature as the authors of the Atharva Veda 
which is directly called the Veda of the AtharvS;ngiras, or 
Atharvana, or Angirasa veda, i. e. Veda of the Atharvans or 
Angiras.'*' This work was for a long time not acknowledged as 
a proper Veda by the Brahmans, because its contents, which 
chiefly consist in spells, charms, curses, mantras for killing 
enemies etc., were mostly strange to the three other Vedas, which 
alone originally were required for sacrifices. In comparing its 
contents with some passages of the Tashts and the Yendidfid, 
we may discover a great similarity. 

Although a closer connection between the ante Zoroastrian 
and the Atharvana and Angirasa religion is hardly to be 
doubted, yet this relationship refers only to the magical part 
which was believed by the ancient Greeks to be the very sub- 
stance and nature of the Zoroastrian religion. 

In all likelihood, as the names ** Atharvana and Angirasa** 
i. e. firepriests indicates, the fireworship was a characteristic 
feature of this ancient religion. 

* Se€ Max Huller, History of Ancient Sancrit literature psf . 448. 
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The SoshyantSs or firepriests, vho seem to be identical with 
the Atharvans, are to be regarded as the real predecessors of 
Zarathustra Spitama, who paved the way for the grand reh'gious 
reform, carried out by the latter. It is distinctly said (Yas. 63,2.)9 
that the good Ahura religion was revealed to them, and that 
they professed it in opposition to the Deva religion, like Zara- 
thustra himself and his disciples (Yas. 12,7. see pag. 164). 
These ancient sages, therefore, we must regard as the founders 
of the Ahura religion who first introduced agriculture and 
made it a religious duty> and commenced war against the Deva 
religion. 

The struggle might have heen lasting even for several cen- 
turies, before Zarathustra Spitama, ordered by a divine command, 
to strike a death blow on idolatry and banish it for ever from 
his native soil| appeared in Iran. But the decisive step of 
separating the contending parties completely from one another, 
and establishing a new community, governed by new laws, was 
made by Zarathustra Spitama. He, therefore, has at least claims 
to be regarded as the founder of the proper Mazdayasna or Parsee 
religion, which absorbed the old Ahura religion of the ancient 
fire-priests. He himself was one of the Soshyantos or firepriests, 
because we find him, when standing before the sacred fire, 
deliver his speeches and receiving answers from Ahuramazda out 
of the sacred flames. 

As to his life, almost all is enshrouded in darkness, to dispel 
which will be for ever a work of impossibility, should no authen- 
tical historical records be discovered in Bactria, his home. The 
reports regarding him, given by the Greeks and Romans (see the 
first Essay and my Lecture on the origin of the Parsee religion 
pag. 5), are as unhistorical and legendary as those to be found in 
the majority of the Zend books themselves. In the Vendidad 
andthe Yashts (see pag. 191.), he is represented to us not as 
a historical, but as a dogmatical personality, stripped nearly of 
every thing that is peculiar to human nature, and vested with a 
supernatural and wholly divine power, standing next to God 
himself and being even elevated above the archangels. The 
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UmptatioQS of the devil, whose whole empire was threat- 
ened by the great prophet, formed a favourite subject of 
the traditional reports and legends. He was the abyss of ail 
wisdom and truth and the master and head of the whole 
living creation (see pag. 191.92.). 

The only source, whence to derive something like very scanty 
historical facts, is the old Yasna. In this part of the scripture 
only, he appears before our eyes as a real man, acting a great 
and prominent part in the history of his country, and even in the 
history of the whole human race in general. He was a member 
of the Spitama family, which name is given to the Hechatdspas 
also (Yas. 46,1 5*)> ^^o seem, therefore, to have been his nearest 
relations. His father*s name was according to the younger 
yirV4^-'>v^«^ngna and Vendidad Pourushd^a. Of his children only his 
k^^ 'daughter Pouruchista (Yas. 53,3.) is mentioned by the two 
names : Bschata^pdna Spitdmi^ which can be interpreted only 
as ** belonging to the Spitama family of the H^chat&pa lineage.'* 
He was distinguished by the surname Zaraihusiraj which the 
Greeks corrupted to " Zarastrades, Zoroastres," the Romans to 
** Zoroaster,'* by which name alone he is known to the Euro- 
peans, while the Persians and Parsees changed it to *^ Zerdosht." 
Although the original meaning of this, name is uncertain,'*' yet 
it can hardly be doubted, that it was not the mere proper name 
of the founder of the Parsee religion, but denoted a certain high 
dignity, that of the Highpriest of a country. This follows 
clearly from Yas. 19 (see pag. 170), where the <' Zarathustra" 
is mentioned as the fifth head, in those countries, where there 
are four others of an inferior order, and as the fourth, where 
are only three others below him, and. from the name Zarathm^ 
tr^emd. This word must mean according to grammar {tema is 
the superlative suffix) " the greatest or highest Zarathustra," 
which denomination has only then a sense, when we assume 

* 9e« my work on th« G&thas II. pag. 245.4.6. note 1. where ^e different explar 
utions given hitherto of the name are mentioned and reA&ted. The most probable 
meaning of " Zarathnstra*' ia not ** the most excellent poet*' as I explained formerly, 
but * Senior, Chief (in the spiritoal sense) to be traced to the SanscritJ/oro^, which 
means in compoiitiona ** old ;" tutra then is uttar(h best, exceUeat. 
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several contemporaneous Zarathustras, at whose head he was 
placed. The name '^ Zarathustra/' therefore, must have con- 
veyed in ancient times about the same sense, as the word Destur 
now-a-days, meaning the spiritual guide and head of a whole 
district, or even province. The ZaraihusfrdtemS then is to be 
compared with the Destur-i-DesturSn or Chief Highpriest. 
Even according to the notions of the modem Parsees, a Destur 
occupies a very high rank among them ; he is a rcUu or head 
in the living creation, and in his praise and honor even cere- 
monies may be performed. 

A clear proof, that the word ** Zarathustra" itself was not 
deemed sufficient to distinguish once for all the prophet from 
other men, is, that generally his family name ** Spitama'* is 
added, if he is spoken of. This circumstance implies distinctly, 
that there were other Zarathustras besides that one, who was 
distinguished by the name * Spitama,* and who alone was re- 
garded as the real founder of the Mazdayasna religion. 

His home seems to have been Bactria, which is called 
** herekhdha Armaiti** in the Gfithas, and Bdhhdhi (a corrup- 
tion of the former) in the Yendidad. In his own works he calls 
himself a manthran i. e. a reciter of mantras, a data i. e. 
messenger, sent by Ahuramazda, a speaker (maretanji he 
listens to the oracles given by the spirit of nature (g^tjts urva)^ 
and sacred words are revealed to him by Ahuramazda through 
the flames. 

His doings being best to be learnt from the extracts of the 
Gfithas which I have given above, I refrain here from ex- 
patiating on them and confine inyself to a few remarks on his age 
only. 

(d) ZARATHUSTRA'S AGE. 
The accounts given of the time, when he is said to have flou- 
rished, differ so widely from one another, that it is impossible 
to fix exactly the era when he was living. The Greeks and 
Romans make him very ancient. Xanthos of Lydia (470 B. C), 
the earliest Grecian writer, who mentions Zoroaster, says, that 
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he lived about 600 years before the Trojan war (about 1800 r.^ 
B. C). Aristotle and Eudoxus place his era even at 6000 
years before Plato, others 5000 years before the Trojan war 
(see Pliny Historia Naturalis XXX. 1-3.). Berosos, the 
Babylonian historian, makes him a King of the Babylonians, 
and the founder of a dynasty, which reigned between 2200 and 
2000 B. C. over Babylon. 

The Parsees believe, that their prophet lived at the time of 
Darius* father, Hystaspes, whom they identify with Kava 
Vistaspa of the Zend Avesta or Eai Gustasp of the ShShn&mah, 
and place hm era accordingly at 550 B. G. But how groundless 
this supposition is, I have shown in ray lecture on the origin of 
the Parsee religion (pag. 17*18.) to which I refer the reader. 
That even the ancient Persians were quite uncertain as to who 
this Hystaspes has been, one may clearly see from the passage 
of Agathias communicated above (pag. 8.9.). Darius' father, 
Hystaspes (Yistfispa), and the Kava Yist&spa of the Zend 
Avesta, who is known in the Shl^hn&mah as Eai Gustasp, are 
two utterly distinct persons, who have nothing in common but 
the name, which ib entirely fortuitous. 

. In comparing the accounts of the Greeks about the early era 
of Zoroaster, with the researches into the original texts of the 
Parsee scripture, we must believe them to be much more 
trustworthy and reliable than the opinions held by the modern 
Parsees. There can be no doubt whatever, that Zarathustra 
Spitama, the founder of the Parsee religion, lived at a very 
early period, because the grand religious movement, of which 
he was the chief leader, is even alluded to in the earlier /^^n ^ c, 
portions of the Yedas. Of his high antiquity at least two 
significant traces may even be discovered in the present Zend 
Avesta. Firstly, as we have seen in the 27th paragraph of the 3d 
Essay, he stands at the head of the extensive Zend literature, 
which required centuries for its growth, and which was already 
complete about 400 B. C. Secondly, he is expressly called 
*' the celebrated in jdtryana vaSj(P* (Yas. 9,14.), that means, 
" the celebrated in the Arian home'* whence the Iranians and 
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Indians emigrated in times immemorial. This title certainly ^ 
had not been given to him, had his followers not believed him 
living at that early time. Under no circumstances, we can 
assign to him a later date than 1000 B. C, and I am even not 
disinclined to place his era much earlier and make him a con- 
temporary of Moses. Pliny, who compares both, Moses and 
Zoroaster, whom he calls inventors of two different kinds of 
magic rites, goes much farther in stating, that Zoroaster lived « 
several thousand years before Moses (Historia Naturalis XXX. 
2). The confusion of opinions regarding his age, was, no doubt, 
mainly caused by the appellative name " Zarathustra'* i. e. 
Highpri'est, which was taken afterwards as the only proper 
name of the prophet. The assertion, that he was born at 
ii(7^Aa (iBa» near Teheran) is owing to the circumstance, that 
according to Tasna 19 (see pag. 170.) this large town seems 
to have been governed by the Zarathustras themselves ; it was 
therefore, pre-eminently the Zoroastrian country. 

» 

3.— ZARATHUSTRA SPITAMA'S THEOLOGY AND 

PHILOSOPHY AND THKIR INFLUENCE ON THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PARSEE RELIGION. 

Having shown in the preceding paragraph the historical origin 
o( the Zoroastrian religion, I proceed to point out the new 
thoughts, theological and philosophical, which he introduced 
into the world, and in consequence of which he may be said to have 
become the founder of a new religion, and exercised a lasting 
influence on the history of the human mind. 

His real doctrines, untouched by the speculations of later 
ages, can be learnt only from the old Yasna, chiefly from the 
G&thas. The leading idea of his theology was Monotheism^ i. e. 
that there are not many gods, but only one, and the principle 
of his speculative philosophy Dualism^ i. e. the supposition of ^ 
two primeval causes of the real world and of the intellectual, 
while his moral philosophy was moving in the Tricui of thought, 
word, and deed. In respect to the early period, at which he 
must havQ lived, long before the Greeks were acquainted with 
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any thing like philosophical speculation, we cannot expect him 
to have established a complete and developed system of philo* 
Bophical thoughts, which can even not be said of Plato ; but 
those few ideas, which may be discovered in his sayings, show, 
that he was a great and deep thinker, who stood far above his 
contdmpon&ries, and even the most enlightened men of many 
subsequent centuries. The great fame he enjoyed even with 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, who were so proud of their 
own learning and wisdom, is a sufficient proof of tlie high and 
pre-eminent position, he must have occupied once in the history 
of the human mind. 

(a) ZARATHUSTRA'S MONOTHEISM. 

Tliat his theology was mainly based on monotheism, one may 
easily ascertain from the Gllthas chiefly from the second 
(see pag. 146-158). His predecessors, the Soshyanto 
seem to have been worshipping a plurality of good spirits, 
whom they called Ahuras^ i. e. the living ones who were opposed 
to the Devas. Spitama, not satisfied with this indistinct ex- 
pression of the Divine Being, reduced this plurality to an unity. 
The new name, by which he called the Supreme Being, was 
AhurS mazddo which means ** that Ahura who is called Mazdfio.*' 
Mazddo which has been compared with the Vedic medhds i. e, 
wise (applied to priests : skilful, who are able to make every 
thingj means either "joint Creator," or " Creator of all'* (seethe 
note to pag. 100.). Those Ahuras, who were regarded as crea- 
tive powers, might have been called by the name mazddo (we 
find the plural : mazddonhd Yas. 45,1.) already by the Sosh- 
yantds. But they had no clear conception of the nature and 
working of this creative power. Although Spitama combined 
both names, which were formerly quite loose, and not intimately 
connected with each other, to one : AhurdmandAo^ yet they 
were not considered as a compound, because we find both its 
constituent parts subject to inflection (e. g. ahurdi manddi dative, 
not : Ahura-manddi) ; one of them Manddo^ was the chief 
name, the other ahura the adjectival epithet. But m conse* 
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qiience of their being jointly emploj'ed to express the name of 
the Supreme Being, they were then afterwards made a compound, 
as we may distinctly see from the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achemenidian Kings, where he is generally called Auramaxda^ 
only the latter part of the word being subject to inflection, while 
both words only in a few instances are inflected. In the Sassa- 
nian times tlie name was changed to Ahurmazd^ and in modern 
Persian to Hormazd or Ormagfdj which form is used by the 
Parsees now-a-days. In the GSthas we find both words fre- 
quently separated, and promiscuously employed to express the 
name " god ;" but no difference of meaning is attached to either. 
In translating then AJiura may best be rendered by ** living" 
and maasddo bv " wise" or " Creator of universe." 

Zarathustra Spitama^s conception of Ahuramazda as the Su- 
preme Being is perfectly identical with the notion of EloMm (god) 
or Jelwvah^ which we find in the books of the Old Testament, 
Ahuramazda is called by him " the Creator of the earthly and 
spiritual life, the Lord of the whole universe at whose hands 
are all the Creatures." He is the light and the source of light ; 
he is the wisdom and intellect. He is in possession of all good 
things, spiritual and worldly, such as the good mind {Vohu 
man6)j immortality (ameretdi)^ wholesomeness (haurvatdtj, the 
best truth (asha vahistaj, devotion and piety (Armaiti) and 
abundance of every earthly good* (Khshathra vairya). All 
these gifls he grants to the righteous pious man, who is pure in 
thoughts, words, and deeds. But he, as the ruler of the whole 
universe, does not only reward the good, but he is a punisher 
of the wicked at the same time (see Tas. 43,6). All that is 
created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work (Yas. , - 
48,4. pag. 159.51,6 pag. 160). A separate evil spirit of 
equal power with Ahuramazda, and always opposed to him is ^ 
entirely strange to Zarathustra's theology, though the existence 
of such an opinion among the ancient Zoroastrians can be 
gathered from some later books, such as the Vendidad. 

» See chieflv Yaa. 47.U {fH- 159)- 
3$ 
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(b) ZARATHUSTRA'S TWO PRIMEVAL PRINCIPLES. 

The opinion, so generelly believed now, that Zarathustra was 
preaching Dualism, that is to say, the supposition of two original 
independent spirits, a good and a bad one, utterly distinct from 
each other, and one counteracting the creation of the other, is 
owing to a confusion of his philosophy with his theology. Having 
arrived at the grand idea of the unity, and indivisibility of the 
Supreme Being, he undertook to solve the great problem, on 
which so many a wise man of antiquity and even of modem times 
was engaged, viz. how are the imperfections discoverable in the 
world, the various kinds of evils, wickedness and baseness, com- 
patible with the goodness, holiness and justice of God? The 
great thinker of so remote an antiquity solved the difficult ques- 
tion phihsophiciiUy by the supposition of two primeval causes, 
which, though different, were united, and produced the world of 
the material things, as well as that of the spirit, which doctrine 
may best be learnt from Tas. 30 (see pag. 141-43). 

The one, who produced the reality {gaya)^ is called vohu mand 
i. e. good mind, the other, through whom the non-reality (ajydUi) 
originated, bears the name dkem mand i. e. naught mind. All 
good, true, and perfect things, which fall under the category of 
*^ reality,'* are the productions of the ^* good mind," while all 
that is bad and delusive, belonging to the sphere of*' non- 
reality," is traced to the '* naught mind." They are the two 
moving causes in the universe, united from beginning, and, 
therefore, called *' twins" {y^ma-^ama^ twin^ in Sanscrit). They 
are spread everywhere, in Ahuramazda, as well as in men. 

These two primeval principles, if supposed to be united in 
Ahuramazda himself, are not called voht^manS and dkem mcmd, 
but ppentS mainyus i. e«. white or holy spirit, and angrd mainyus^ 
i. e. dark spirit. That AngrS mainyus is no separate being 
opposed to Ahuramazda, is unmistakeably to be gathered from 
Tas. 19,9. (see pag. 170), where Ahuramazda is mentioning 
his ** two spirits," who are inherent to his own nature, and in 
other passages (Tas. 57* see pag. 170) distinctly called the 
" two Creators" " the two masters" (pdyHJ. And, indeed. 
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we never find mentioned in the G&thas, Angrd mainyus as ^ 
a constant opponent to Ahuramazda, as is the case in later 
writings. The evil, against which Ahuramazda and all good 
men are fighting, is called : drukhs^ i. e. " destruction" _ 
and " lie," which is nothing but a personification of the 
devas. The same expression for " the evil," spread in the world, 
we find in the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, where, moreover, 
Angromainyus as the opponent of Ahuramazda is never men- . 
tioned. God (Ahuramazda) is in the rock records of King 
Darius only one, as Jehovah in the Old Testament, having no 
adversary whomsoever. 

Spentomainyus was regarded as the author of all that is 
bright and shining, of all that is good and useful in nature, while 
Angromainyus called into existence all that is dark, and appa- 
rently noxious. Both are as inseparable, as day and night, and 
though opposed to each other, are indispensable for the preser- 
vation of creation. The bright spirit appears in the blazing 
flame, the presence of the dark is marked by the wood converted 
into charcoal. Spentomainyus has created the light of the day, [ 
and Angromainyus the darkness of the night, the former 
awakens men to their duties, the latter lulls them into sleep. 
Life is produced by Spentomainyus, but extinguished by Angro- ^'r-t--.^' 
mainyus, whose hands, by releasing the soul from the fetters of 
the body, enables her to go up to immortality and everlasting life. 

(c) DEVELOPMENT OP ZAEATHUSTRA'S DOCTEINES OF 
THE SUPREME BEING. THE TWO SUPREME COUN- 
CILS. SEROSH. THE TIME WITHOUT BOUNDS. 

Such is the original Zoroastrian notion of the two creative 
spirits, who form only two sides of the Divine Being. But in 
the course of time, this doctrine of the great founder was, in 
consequence of misunderstandings, and false interpretations, 
changed and corrupted. Spentomainyus was taken as a name 
of Ahuramazda himself; then, of course Angromainyus, by 
becoming entirely separated from Ahuramazda, was regarded as 
the constant adversary of Ahuraipazda, and thus the Dualism, 
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God and Devil, was called forth. Either was an independent 
ruler, one endeavouring to destroy the creation of the other, 
and thus both waging constantly war. This Dualism is best to 
be perceived from the first chapter of the Vendidad. After 
the sovereignty and independence of both supreme rulers was 
once acknowledged by some of the most influential leaders of 
the congregation, founded by Zarathustra Spitama, either was 
then supposed to have, like terrestrial rulers, his own council 
and court. The number of councillors was fixed at six, who 
were regarded as the actual governors of the whole universe, 
each ruling over a separate province, assigned to him by the 
respective head. To Ahuramazda or Spentomaiuyus no other 
power was left but to preside over the celestial council. We 
find him even often included in the number of the celestial coun- 
cillors, who are then called ** the seven Amesha spentas'* (now 
corrupted to Amshashpand) i. e. immortal saints. 

The several names, by which we find called the Amesha 
spentas : Yohu mand, Asha vahista, Khshathra vairya, Spenta 
Armaiti, Haurvat&t and Ameret&t, are frequently mentioned 
in the GSthas, but they are, as the reader may clearly see, from 
the passages (Yas. 47}1*) as well as from etymology, nothing 
but abstract nouns and ideas, representing all the gifts which 
Ahuramazda, as the only Lord, grants to those who worship him 
with a sincere heart, by speaking always truth, and performing 
good actions. In the eyes of the prophet they were no person- 
ages, which opinion was interpreted into the sayings of the 
great master by some of his successors. 

YoHU-MANO (Bahman) is regarded as the vital faculty in all 
living beings of the good creation. Originally he is nothing but the 
term for the good principle, as emanating from Ahuramazda, 
who is, therefore, called the father of Vohu-manS, and pene- 
trating the whole living good creation. All good thoughts, words 
and deeds of men are wrought by him. 

Asha vahista (Ardibehesht) represents the blazing flame of 
fire, the light in luminaries, and brightness and splendour of any 
kind whatever, wherever it may be spread. The first part of the 
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name asha (plur. of ashem) has various meanings, such as 
" truth, growth, purity," and its epithet vahista means ori- 
ginally * most splendid, beautiful,' but was afterwards 
used in the more general sense of " best." Light being 
the nature of Ahuramazda, and this fluid being believed to 
penetrate the whole good creation, Asha Yahishta represents 
the omnipresence of the Divine Being. Light keeping up 
the vitality of the whole creation, animated and inanimated, 
and being the cause of all growth, Asha vahista is the pre- 
server of all life, and all that is good. He represents, in 
this respect, God's Providence. 

KSHATHRA VAIRYA (Shahravar) presides over metals and is 
the giver of wealth. His name means simply : possession, 
wealth, afterwards it was applied to metal, and money. Wealth 
is considered as a gift from Ahuramazda. 

Spenta Armaiti (Isfandarmat) i. e. the white or holy 
Armaiti, represents the earth. The original meaning, as we have 
seen above (see pag. 231.32.), however, is : devotion, obedience. 
She represents the pious and obedient heart of the true Ahura- 
mazda worshipper, who serves only God with his body and soul. 
If the name is applied to the earth, it means that she is the 
servant of men who, if well treated (i. e. cultivated) yields 
abundance in food. 

Hauryatat and Ameretat (Khord^ and Amerd^t) preside 
over vegetation, and produce all kinds of fruits ; but this is very 
likely not the original meaning. As the names indicate 
{^Haurvatdt means wholesomeness, integrity, and Ameretdt im- 
mortality), they represent the preservation of the original 
uncorrupted state of the good creation, its remaining in the same 
condition, in which it was created by God. Both are generally 
mentioned together, and express therefore one idea only. 

Quite separate from the celestial council stands Sraosha 

/f .u ; ^ (Serosh), who is, however, regarded as an archangel vested with 

very high powers. While the Amesha Spentas in Zarathustra's 

eyes represent nothing but the qualities and gifts of Ahuramazda, 

Sraosha seems to have been considered by him as a personality. 
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He is the angel who stands between Gk>d and man, the great 
teacher of the good religion who instructed the prophet in it* 
He shows the way to heaven and pronounces judgment of the 
human actions after death (for further information see the Serosh 
Yasht pag. 170-172.). Originally his name means *^ hearing'* 
(from the root gru to hear), which, taken in a religious sense, is 
the sacred tradition. In this respect we may best compare the 
word with the Sanscrit Shndi^ by which name the Brahmans 
understand the sacred tradition, as laid down in the various parts 
of the Yedas, chiefly that one, which treats of sacrificial rites. 
With this meaning of his name, all that is said of him in the 
Serosh Yasht, wholly agrees. We must, therefore, regard him 
only as the personification of the whole divine service, including 
the prayers as well as the sacrificial rites. If he is said to be the 
guardian of the whole creation, and that without his protection the 
world would fall a prey to the devils, then these expressions mean, 
that men must offer up prayers to God and worship him ; should 
they fail doing so, the good mind (Vohu'-manS) in them becomes 
powerless, and the bad mind (akd-man6) takes entire possession 
of them, instigating them to commit sins and crimes, in conse- 
quence of which they will become utterly distressed in this life 
and in that to come. He fights mainly against the Devas. This 
means, that the Zoroastrian divine service is destined to counter- 
balance the mischief, which the Indian Devas were supposed to 
be doing against the good creation. 

Likewise as Ahuramazda, his adversary Angr6mainyus was in 
later times surrounded also by a council. This idea is completely 
strange to older pieces, and evidently only a counterfeit of the 
celestial council. The number of the councillors of the infernal 
kingdom was likewise fixed at six (not in the Zend texts, but in 
the Bundeliesh only) who were called pre-eminently Devas and 
headed by Angromainyus, who, for this reason, was called 
Devanam Devd i. e. arch devil. The first in rank after Angro- 
mainyus is Ako mano, which means : naught mind, and is 

nothing but Zarathustra's philosophical term of the second 
principle, the ** non-reality." He produces all bad thoughts in 
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men, makes them utter bad words and commit sins. His 
influence is checked by Yohumand, the good mind. The second 
seat in the infernal council is occupied by the King of the Yedic 
gods, Indra ; the third place is assigned to Shaurya, the Shiva 
of the Hindus. Fourth in rank is Naonhaitta, the collective name 
of the Indian Ashvins (Dioscuri) ; the fifth and sixth places are 
occupied by two personifications : Darkness and Poison (see 
Bundehesh, edited by Westergword, page 5). 

There are a good many other names of Devas to be found in 
the Zend Avesta ; but almost all are nothing but personifications 
of vices and evils. Thus for instance, aeshema means " rapine, 
attack," driwis is poverty, daivis deceit, etc. While the celestial 
council is always taking measures for promoting life, and spreading 
truth, the infernal councillors are constantly plotting designs for the 
distruction of life and endeavouring to spread lie and falsehood 
every where. The Zoroastrian idea of the Devil and the infernal 
Kingdom coincides entirely with the Christian. The Devil is a 
murderer and father of lies according to both the Bible and the 
Zend Avesta. 

In consequence of this entire separation of the two sides of 
Ahuramazda and the substitution of two independent rulers, 
governing the universe, the unity and oneness of the Supreme 
Being was lost. Monotheism was superseded by Dualism. But 
this deviation from, and entire change of, the prophet's doctrine 
could not satisfy the minds of all the divines and philosophers 
in ancient Persia. It very likely was only the innovation of an 
influential party or sect, probably that one which is called 
Zmdikf i. e. followers of the interpretation (Zend), and which 
was opposed by that of the Magi (see pag. II). That Dualism 
was actually the doctrine of the Zendiks, we best learn from the 
commencement of the Bundehesh, which book purports to 
expound the lore of this party. The Magi seem still to have 
clung to the prophet's doctrine of the oneness of the Supreme 
Being. But to refute the heretical opinions of the Zendiks, 
which were founded on interpretations of passages from the 
sacred texts, a new and fresh proof of the Unity of the Supreme 
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/ (J^ ^®'"g ^*s required. This was found in the term " Zarvan- 
^ nkarnnd'* i. e. time without bounds, which we meet occasionally 
in the Zend Avesta. The chief passage, no doubt, was Vend. 
19,9. (see pag. 20-21 and 215) ; but the interpretation for 
proving that Zarvan akarana means the Supreme Being, out of 
whom Ahuramazda and Angromainyus are said to have sprung 
up, rests on a grammatical misunderstanding, as we have seen 
above (pag. 21). This interpretation, however, must be very 
old ; for all the present Desturs believe in it as an incontrover- 
tible fact. 

That this doctrine of Zaruan akarana, was commonly believed 
in Persia during the times of the Sassanids, one may distinctly 
see from the reports, quoted above (pag. 10-11). The true 
meaning of the expression, that '^ Ahuramazda created in the 
> boundless time," is, that God (Ahuramazda) is from eternity, 
self-existing, neither born nor created. Only an eternal being 
can be independent of the bounds of time to which all mortals 
are subject. 

(d) THE TWO INTELLECTS ; TWO LIVES ; HEAVEN 
AND HELL. RESURRECTION, PALINGENESIS. 

In the GSthas we frequently find " two intellects" (khrcUuJ^ 
and •* two lives'* (ahu) spoken of. These notions, therefore, 
formed undoubtedly part of Zarathustra Spitama's speculation. 
The two intellects are distinguished as the " first," and *' last." 
From the passages, where they are mentioned (Yas. 44,19. 48,4.), 
their meaning is not with certainty to be ascertained. But 
happily we find them mentioned in later Zend writings (see 
Yt. 2,1.) by more expressive names ; one is called dpnd khratUy 
i, e. the original intellect or wisdom, which we best identify with 
the '* first" in the G&thas ; the other is styled, gaosho- 
fHitd hhratUy i. e. the wisdom, perceived^by the'ear, which corres- 
ponds to the *• last." Another name of the " first" is : mainyu 
hhratu (mind hhirad) i. e. spiritual, heavenly wisdom. Now 
we cannot be mistaken as to the meaning of these two intellects. 
The " first intellect" is not from this earth, but from heaven, not 
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human, but divine. The *^ last intellect" represents what man 
has heard, and learnt by experience. The wisdom gained in 
this way, is of course inferior to the heavenly. Only the latter 
can instruct man (as we see from a later book, called " Mino- 
khirad, which is written in Farsee or Pazend) in the higher 
matters of life. 

The '* two lives" are distinguished as a bodily, called agtvat 
or pardhu (prior life), and as a mental, called manahya or 
daiUtya " (the second)" (see Yas. 28,3.43,3.). Their meaning 
is clear enough, and requires no further comment ; they express 
our idea " body and soul." To be distinguished from these " two 
lives," are the '' first" and the " last lives," which means this 
life, and that hereafter. 

The idea of a future life, and immortality of the soul is ex- 
pressed very distinctly already in the G^tlias, and pervades the 
whole later Zend literature. The belief in a life to come, is one l^ 
of the chief dogmas of the Zend Avesta. See Uie passages about 
the fate of the soul after death translated in the 3rd Essay pag. 
197,216. 

Closely connected with this idea, is the belief in Heaven and 
Hell which already Zarathustra Spitama himself clearly pro- 
nounced in his GSthas. The name for Heaven is Qard-demdna 
{Gorotma:i in Persian) i. e. house of hymns, because the angels v 
are believed to sing there hymns (Yas. 28,10.34,2.), which 
description agrees entirely with the' Christian idea as founded on 
the prophet Isaiah (ch. 6), and the Revelation of St. John. GarS 
demSna is the residence of Ahuramazda, and tlie most blessed 
men (Yas. dl^lS). Another more general name for Heaven, 
is ahu vahista^ i. e. the best life, afterwards shortened to vahista 
only, which is still extant in the modern Persian " BehesM* i. e. 
Paradise. 

Hell is called DrAjS demdna^ i. e. house of destruction, in the 
GS;thas. It is chiefly the residence of the poets and priests of 
the Deva religion, i. e. the Rishis of the Brahmans (Yas. 46,1 1.). 
The later name is DuMhaka^ which is preserved in the modern 
Persian Duxah (Hell). 
34 
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Between Heaven and Hell is CBmYAT!T?EKBTU{Ohinvatp^i. a 
the bridge of the gatherer, or the bridge of the judge {Chitwai can 
have both meanings), which the soul of the pious alone can pass, 
while the wicked fall from it down to Hell. It is mentioned as 
we have seen, already in the GSthas (Yas. 46,10.11.). 

The belief in the Resurrection of the body at the time of the 
last judgment forms also one of the Zoroastrian dogmas as the 
reader will have learnt from passages, communicated above (pag. 
196). In consequence of Burnoufs inquiries into the phrase 
yavaecha ynvaidtaScha^ which had been translated by Anquetil 
" till resurrection," but which means nothing but " for ever," 
the existence of such a doctrine in the Zend Avesta was lately 
doubted. But that there is not the slightest reason for doubting 
it, every one may convince himself from the passage com- 
municated above (pag. 196), where it is clearly stated, that the 
dead shall rise again. That the resurrection of the dead body 
was a common belief of the Magi, long before the commence- 
ment of our era, one may learn from the statement of Tbeopom- 
pos (see pag. 6). Now the question arises, has already Zarathus- 
tra Spitama pronounced this doctrine, which is one of the chief 
dogmas of Christianity (and the Jewish and Mahommedan 
religions), or is it of later, perhaps foreign origin ? 

Tiiough in the GS>thas there is no particular statement made of the 
resurrection of the dead, yet we find a phrase used which was after 
wards always applied to signify the time of resurrection and the 
restitution of all life that was during the duration of creation lost. 
This is the expression Jrashem kerenaon ahUrn (Yas. 30,9.* 
see abovel43.) '* they make the life lasting," i. e. they perpetuate 
the life. Out of this phrase the suhstSLniive frashS-kereth i* e. 
perpetuation of life, was formed, by which, in all the later Zend 
books, the whole period of resurrection and palingenesis at the 
end of time is to be understood. The resurrection forms only a 
part of it. That this event was really included in the term of 
frashS'keretif one may distinctly infer from Vend. 18,51., where 
Spenta Armaiti (earth) is invoked to restore " at the happy time 

* A fall explanation of it is to be found in my work on the Gd.tha8 vol. I, pag. 
109-112. 
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of perpetuation of life, the seeds lost and make of them a pious 
Zoroastrian who knows the GSthas, the Yasna, and the divine 
conversations." 

According to these statements, there can be no doubt, that 
this important doctrine is a genuine Zoroastrian dogma, which 
developed itself naturally from Zarathustra Spitama's sayings. 
There is not the slightest trace of its being borrowed from a 
foreign source. 

Besides these direct proofs we have of its forming a genuine 
and original part of Zoroastrian theology, it agrees wholly 
with the spirit and tendency of the Parsee religion. All life 
of the good creation, chiefly that of man, the bodily as well as 
the spiritual, is a sacred pawn entrusted by God to man who 
must keep clean the body from impurity, and the soul from sin. 
If death destroys the body, (in its natural course),* it is not ^ 
the fault of man who falls to an inexorable fate ; but it is con- 
sidered as the duty of God, who is the perserver of all life, to 
restore all life that has fallen to the prey of death, to destroy this - 
arch fiend of human life and make the life then everlasting. This 
is to be done at the time of the grand act of resurrection. 

A detailed description of the resurrection and the last 
judgment is contained in the 31st chapter of the Bundehesh (see 
pag. 70-77 Westerg.), which is, no doubt, founded on original 
Zend sources which are now lost. In it there is an old song 
embodied, the purport of which is to show, that, though it appears 
to the short-sighted mortals impossible, how the body, if once 
dissolved into its elements, and its parts being scattered every- 
where, could bo restored again, yet nothing is impossible for tlie 
hand of the Almighty, who created heaven and earth, endows the 
trees with sap, gives life to the embryoes in the womb, etc. 

For awakening the dead bodies, restoring all life destroyed by 
death, and holding the last judgment, the great prophet Sosmh L- 

* Suicide is according to the Zoroastrian religion one of the most horrible crimes, 
belonging to the class of the Margerzafu or " deadly sins." To the same class 
belongs *' adultery." The committal of such sins leads straight down to Hell whence 
no Izeshne can release the soul. 
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(Soskffans in Zend) will appear by the order of Ahuramazda. 
This idea is already to be found in the Zend texts, only with the 
difference, that sometimes several (pag. 196.),sometimes only one 
Sosiosh is mentioned (see pag. 215.). The later Parsee legend 
distinguishes three great prophets who will appear before the end 
of the world. These are the *' men who perpetuate the life*' (who 
make frash6-hereti)\ men of the same stamp as the ancient 
prophets and fire priests, and bearing the same name, viz. 
/ Soshyantd. They will be commissioned to check the influence 
of the devil, which increases at the time when this world is' verging 
towards its end, by restoring truth and faith and the good Zoroas- 
trian religion. Their names are poetical and imply a simile : the 
dark period of wretchedness and sin, in which they appear, 
being compared to the night ; and the era of eternal bliss 
they are endeavouring to bring about, to the bright day. 
The first is called Huhhshathra Mdo (OshadarmS.) i. e. the 
moon of happy rule, the second is Huhhshathra Bdmya 
(Oshadar b^mi) i. e. aurora of happy rule, and the third 
and greatest is then called Soskyans (Sosiosh). He is be- 
lieved to be a son of Zarathustra Spitama, begotten in 
a supernatural way. This means, that likewise as Zarathustra 
Spitama was the greatest prophet and priest in ancient times, 
Sosiosh will be the greatest of those to come. Therefore he alone 
brings with him a new Nosk of the Zend Avesta which was un- 
known hitherto, to reveal it to mankind. 
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